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CHITOR AND ITS SIEGES. 

By R. R. harder. 

(Continued from vol. LIX, page 239.) 

The fortress being surrounded and attacked on every side, detachments vcrc sent out to 
ravage the Rana's country. Rumi Khan, one of the Sultan's ablest generals, displayed extra- 
ordinary skill in placing his guns and in constructing covered vays. The gan-ison was soon 
reduced to straits. The walls were shattered by the batteries on every side, and the garrison 
saw that the fall of the fortress was imminent. In this emergency the mother*^ of RanA 
Saiiga sent a message to the Sultan through her vahilx to the effect that if the Sultan would 
forgive the faults of the Rana. several towns of the territory of NIapdu. which had been in 
possession of the Rana since the time of Mahmud W^alji of Malwa. voulcl be , surrendered 
and the golden girdle and jewelled crown and cap of immense value, which had belonged to 
Sultan Mahmud and which were presented by him toMaharana Sanga,'^^« would also be given 
to him. Besides these, one hundred lakhs of tankas and a hundred horses and ten elephants 
would be presented as tribute. The Suit An acceded to these proposals ; having special regard 
to the prayer of the RanA s mother, who had saved his life by restraining the Rajputs, bj 
threatening to take her own life, from killing him. when in his youthful days, a fugitive from 
his brother Sikandar Khan, he had killed RanA SangA’s nephew at a feast. So on the 24-th 
March 1533 a.d., the SultAn received the promised tribute and departed from Chitor.«6 

Soon after this, when BahAdur ShAh reached MApclu, the ambition of conquering Chitor 
again overcame him, and he resumed operations in 1534 a.d. He left the direction of the 
siege to Rumi KhAn, promising him as a stimulus that full command of the fortress, after its 
reduction, would be placed in his hands. But at this time discord broke out betw een BahAdur 
ShAh and the emperor HumAytin. The reason was this ; Muhammad ZaniAn MirzA, who had 
married HumAytin’s sister, assumed a hostile attitude towards Humayun and was imprisoned 
by him at Agra. The Mirza. however, managed to escape from his confinement and fled to 
BahAdur ShAh of Gujarat. On being requested by the emperor to hand over the fugitive, 
BahAdur ShAh refused to comply. The emperor, therefore, marched with an army from 
Agra against the SultAn, proceeding towards Chitor, which was then being besieged by 
BahAdur Shah. When Humayun reached Gwalior, he reflected that it would be against the 
law of the Prophet to attack Bahadur Shah at a time when he was engaged in fighting against 
an infidel. So he halted at Gwalior to watch the course of events. 

SultAn Bahadur, when he was informed of the movement of Humayun, sent TatAr Wian 
Lodi with a large army to attack and take the city of Delhi. Tatar Kian was confronted l,y 
MirzA Hindal, whom Humayun had deputed for the purpose, and giving battle against tbe 
express order of his master Bahadur Shah, was defeated and killed. In the meantime the 
garrison of Chitor was reduced to extremitie.<. and the Sultan was growing exultant, when 
the defeat of Tatar Wian came as a shock to him. Just atthis timethe conquest ofUiitor was 
completed.®'* The Rana Vikramajit and his son Udayasiniha liad been eonveyed to Bnndi 
before the fortress fell, and the command was placed in the hands of the chiefs of Nfew-ar. the 
leading man among them being Rawat Baghasiihha of Deolia. Thousands of Rajpfits lost 
tlieir lives in this siege, while liundrcds of women together w ith the Rana s ( \ d< ra majit s ; 

Vikramaditya, the then reigning prince of Chitor. 

ti id The Bahar-Kdmu in ( \ S. B.''vpri(lge). pp. 612-lR. 

K-i Bavley's Gitjarnt. pp. ttfiO-Ti’. "" Ibid., pp. 37-1 and 381. 
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mother, Hfidi Karma vati, were reduced to ashes in the flames ofjauhar. Thus ended the second 
great attack on Chitor made by Bahadur Shib, known as " the second eakha {sdkd) of Chitor.”*^ 
After the fall of Chitor Bahadur Shah failed to give effect to his promise to place Biimi 
Hikn in command of the fortress. Enraged at this, Rumi Hban secretly instigated Humayfln 
to attack Bahadur Shah. Accordingly, Bahidur Shah was attacked and defeated by 
Humayun and was obliged to flee for his life to Manflu on the 20th Ramazan 941 a.h. (26th 
March 1535 a.d.) Pursued by Humayun’s troops, he went to Champaner, and thence on to 
the port of Diu, where he met his death by drowning in a scuffle with the Portuguese on 
the 14th February 1537 a.d.‘'8 Hearing of this defeat of Bahadur Shah by Humaj-un 
and his subsequent flight to Mandu, his army at Chitor began to waver. Observing this, 
the Rajputs gained fresh courage, and attacking the Muhammadans with renewed vigour, 
drove them out of the place once more and took possession of Chitor. Rank Vikramajit with 
the infant XJdayasiiiiha returned to his capital from Bundi and resumed charge of the 
government for a very short period. 

After the death of Vikramajit in Samvat 1593 (1536 a.d.), his son TJdayasiihha, fortimately 
saved in his childhood through the devotion of his nurse Panna from the murderous hand 
of Vanavira, the bastard son of Prithviraja, one of the sons of Maharana Rayamal, became 
the ruler of Mewar in Saihvat 1594 (1537 a.d.). During the reign of Udayasimha II (1537 — 
72 A.D.), Chitor was subjected to two further attacks, one in 1543 a.d. by Sher Shah, and the 
other — ^the last and most famous — by the emperor Akbar in 1567 a.d. As regards the former, 
it is known that in the Hijri year 950 (1543 a.d.), Sher Shah, after he had brought under 
control the districts of Marwar, advanced towards Chitor. When about 12 koa from the fort, 
the Rana sent him the keys. Leaving Miyan Ahmad Sarwani and Husain gjan ^alji there, 
Sher Shah himself proceeded towards Kachwara.®® The latter siege, which was the fourth 
great attack on Chitor, was made by Akbar in the year 1667 a.d. 

The ultimate object of this attack was the same as had prompted ‘ Aiau’d-din Kh alji of Delhi 
and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat to make their onsets on the place. The immediate cause of the 
attack, however, was the offering of protection by the Rana, Udayasimha, toBaz Bahadur, the 
fugitive ruler of Maiwa, and to an insubordinate chief of Narwar.^o An interesting account^' 
of this invasion, as given in Tdrikk-i-AlJi and Tabaqdt-i-Akbart, is quoted below : — 

“ Many zaminddra and rdjda of Hindustan had become subjects of the imperial throne. 
But Rana Udi Singh [Udayasirhha], Raja of Marwai [scil. Mewar], confident in the strength 
of his fortresses, and the number of his men and elephants, had thrown off his allegiance. 
Now that the emperor had returned to the capital with his mind at rest in respect of ‘ Ali 
Quli gjan and other rebels, he turned his attention towards the capture of Chitor. He 

accordingly began to make preparations for the campaign 

“ When the emperor marched from Gagrun against the Rkna, he had only 3,000 or 4,000 
horsemen with him, for he hoped that the smallness of the force might induce the infidel to 
try the event of a battle. But the Rana knew his own strength, and while the emperor was 
at 100 koa distance from his country, he fled with his family to the distant hills. He felt at 
ease about Chitor, because the emperor’s force had but little siege apparatus, and it did not 

67 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I, p. 364 #8 Bayley’a Oujardt, pp. 383-397, 

68 Elliot, History oj India, vol. IV, p. 406. Chitor is said to have been taken by Sher Shah in 
Qanungo’s, Sher Shdh, p. 332, and Burgess’ Chronology, p. 29. 

70 V. A. Smith’s Akbar, p. 81. 

71 The account given in Storia do Mogor, vol. I, p. 124 f., about the assault on Chitor by Akbar 
is unique. It is composed of three elements : — (1) The story of ‘Alau’d-din’s attack on Chitor, (2) Baha- 
dur Sh&h’s attack, and (3) Akbar’s siege. In the ’Alku’d-din’s attack on Chitor described above, GorA 
and B&dal, the two relations of Padmini, according to Col. Tod, do not, however, seem to be two difierent 
persons, but only one, viz., Bkdal of the Gaura Kshatriya family which reigned in Rajputftna as early as the 
fifth century a.d., and existed there up to the fifteenth century a.d. The word ' Gora ’ stand.s for Gaura- 

7a Elliot, History of India, vol. .V, pp. 324-25. 
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seem likely that he would attempt to reduce the place. But the fort was set iu order, great 
quantities of provisions were stored, and the garrison consisted of 8,000 veterans, including 
the Rana’s own men, with their wives and families. When the emperor entered the R4n&’s 
territory and was informed of his flight, he wished to pursue him, but he ascertained that the 
R&nS, had gone to a place far in the hills and jungles, which it was impossible to reach. So 
the emperor determined to attack Chitor, which is an exceedingly strong fortress. WTien he 
came near the fort, the rains were so heavy, that for a time the fort was invisible ; but as the 
weather cleared, he got a view of the place. The fortress is situated in the midst of a level 
plain, which has no other eminences. The circuit of this mountain at its base is six kos, and 
the ground upon which the walla of the fort stand is nearly three kos. Upon the top of the hill 
there is a fountain, but not content with that , the constructors of the fort formed large reservoirs 
of stone and mortar, which get filled in the rainy season. So with these supplies the garrison 
are never short of water. The eastern side of the fort, and towards the north, is faced with hard 
stone, and the garrison felt quite secure as to that portion. On the other sides if guns (top), 
swivels (zarb-zan), catapults (sang-r‘ad), and manjaniks are able to reach the fortress, they 
cannot do so much harm. Travellers do not speak of any fortress like this in the whole 
habitable world. At this time, all the space of three kos at the top of the mountain was full, 
and the houses of the people rose several storeys over each other. Great numbers of men 
guarded the battlements at the top of the walls, and great quantities of ammunition were 
stored in the fortress. His Majesty carefully reconnoitred the place on every side, and saw 
that it would not fall without a long siege. When the garrison perceived the small number 
of men with the emperor, and thought of their fortress being six kos in circumference, they 
uttered cries of derision. The batteries were apportioned out among the amirs, and baldsMs 
were appointed and sent to those amirs who had not yet come up. Every day some one 
arrived and went to his battery, so that in a short time the whole fort was invested. 

“ Asaf ^^an went under orders to take Rampur. He tookthe place and having plundered 
and ravaged the country, he returned victorious. Husain Quli Si&n went to attack Udipur, 
the capital of the R&nfl and of his ancestors. He ravaged the country with fire and sword, 
and returned bringing great spoil and numerous prisoners from the fast nesses of the mountains. 

“ From day to day the brave assailants carried their attacks closer to the fort on every 
side, and a great number of them suffered martyrdom, for the fort was very strong, and 
made a most excellent defence. Orders were given for digging ditches and for constructing 
sdbdts, and nearly 5,000 builders, carpenters, stone-masons, smiths, and sappers were collected 
from all parts. iSdbdta are contrivances peculiar to Hindustan ; for the strong forts of that 
country are replete with guns, muskets, and warlike apparatus, and can only be taken by 
means of sdbdts. A sdbdt is a broad (covered) way, under the shelter of which the assailants 
approach a fortress secure from the fire of gims and muskets. Two sdbdts were accordingly 
begun. The one which was opposite the royal quarters was so broad that two elephants and two 
horses could easily pass along it, and so high that an elephant rider could carry his spear. 
The sdbdts were commenced from the middle of the bill, which is a fortress upon a fortress. 
The people of the fort had never seen a sdbdt, and were puzzled, but they endeavoured to stop 
the work. Seven or eight thousand horsemen and numerous gunners exerted themselves to 
the utmost in attacking them. And although the sdbdts had thick roofs of cow and buffalo 
hides to protect the workmen, no day passed without a hundred men more or less being 
killed. The bodies of the slain were used instead of stones and bricks. His Majesty’s kind- 
ness and justice would not allow any man to be pressed for the work, but heaps of rupees and 
ddms were scattered as hire, and each man went to work for what he could get. In a short 
time one sdbdt reached the walls, and was so high that it overlooked them. On the top of it 
a seat was constructed for the emperor, from which he could see at his ease the efforts of his 
warriors, and from which he could also take a part in the fight if so minded. While the men 
of the garrison were endeavouring to interrupt the progress of the sdbdts, the sappers formed 
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tjeveral mineb imucr llie walls, and wherever stones were met with, the stone-masons openeda 
•way through with their iron tools. Two bastions in front of the royal battery were completely 
undermined, and, according to order, both mines ■were filled ■with gunpowder. Three or four 
hundred brave men of the imperial army ■were posted ready armed near these bastions, to rush 
in as soon as the explosion took place, before the defenders could rally to resist them. Both 
mines were fired, and one which took effect blew the bastion from its foundations into the air, 
and every stone fell at a distance. A great breach was visible, and the storming party instant- 
ly rushed forward shouting their war-cry. A strong party of the garrison came forward to 
oppose them, and while the contest was at the hottest, and a great number of the faithful 
and of the infidels were struggling upon the other bastion, the mine exploded, and blew friend 
and foe together into the air, scattering their limbs in all directions. The quantity of gun- 
powder used was so enormous that stones of fifty and a hundred mans were hurled to the 
distance of two and three kos. Many corpses were also found within a radius of two hos, 
Saiyid .Jamalu d-din and. . . other braves of the imperial army perished. Vast numbers 

of the garrison were killcfl. The vast quantities of du.st and smoke prevented all movement 
in (he imperial army for a time ; stonc.s, corpsc.s. and limbs fell from the air, and the eyes of the 
.■^uldicrs were injured. The enemy, concealing their loss, .showed a brave front. When the 
emperor perceived the state of affairs, he exerted himself more strenuously to take the place. 
He ordered the snbut, in front of .Shuja at ^han s battery to be pushed forward. The garrison 
was .sore distressed, and ready to succumb, but no one had the courage to propose surrender 
to tlic emperor. For he had determined that he would capture by storm this the strongest 
fortress of Hindustan, so that in future no other fortress should dare to resist the imperial 
armv. He tookhis position on the top of the stibut, and his brave soldiers kept up such a dis- 
charge from their bows and muskets that no one could escape from the place. His Majesty also 
had his ownmusket. deadly as the darts of fate, with which he killed every moving thing that 
caught his eye. On the .5th Sha‘ban, 97o ("A.D. 4th Feb.. l-jOSj the as.«ault was made by the 
emperor s commaiul. The walls had been breached in .several places, and the signs of victory 
were in favour of the assailants. Jaimal,'^ the commandant of the fortress, an infidel yet 
valiant, all day long struggled bravely in every part, inciting his men to fight and resist . At 
the time of evening prayer he came in front of the royal battery, where His Majesty, holding 
his musket, discharged it as often as light blazed out in the bastion. It so often happened 
that Jaimal was standing in that tower when His Majesty discharged his piece into a lighted 
place. The ball struck Jaimal in the forehead and killed him on the spot. When the men 
of the garrison saw’ their leader fall, they felt that all further resistance was useless ; they gave 
up fighting, and after first burning the body of Jaimal. they ijcrformcd ja/uhar at their 
own homes. Janha-r i.s the name of a rite among the Hindus. When they know for ecrta'ii 
that there is no escape, they collect their wives and children, goods and chattels, heap fire- 
wood around the pile, and fire it with their own hands. After the burning is accomplished, 
thev rush into the fight, and give themselves over to death. This they esteem a great act of 
devotion. The great flames of jauhar and the lull of tlu' conflict on the bastions and walls 
showed the assailants that the garrison was reduced to extremity, so they began to make 
their way into the place in parties. Some of the boldest of the infidels, who had no wives and 
families, stood to their posts resolved to sell their lives. Tlie emperor witnessed the prowess 
of his warriors from the top of the subCif . Under his orders three elephants were taken through 
the breach into the city, and one of them named Madkar on that day killed many infidels, 
and although he reccivetl many wounds, never turned tail. The second elephant named 
Jagna was surrounded by infidels, and died of the numerous wounds he received from spears 
and swords. In the last watch of the night the a.ssailants forced their way into the fortress in 
several places, and fell to slaughtering and plundering. At early dawn the emperor went in 
mounted on an elephant, attended by his nobles and chiefs on foot. The order was given for 


(3 In Memoirs of Jakdtvjir (Rogers and Beveridge), vol. I, ju 45, Jaimal is misnamed Jitmal. 
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a general massacre of the infidels as a punishment. The number of fighting men in the fortress 
exceeded 8,000. Some of them repaired to the idol temple, and there fought to the last. 
In every street and lane and bazar there was desperate fighting. Every now and then a band 
of infidels, having throvTi away all hope of life, would rush from the temple with swords and 
shields towards their own homes, and so were the more easily despatched by the warriors 
they encountered. By midday, nearly 2,000 had been slain. Under the favour of heaven, 
Zarb ‘All Tawachi was the only person of note in the imperial army, who was killed, which was 
a very marvellous fact. Those of the fortress who escaped the sword — men and women — 
were made prisoners, and their property came into the hands of the Musalmans. The 
place being cleared of infidels. His Majesty remained there three days, and then departed, 
leaving the government of the country in the hands of Asaf Hjan.”^^ 

From the above account we see how Chitor was conquered bj’^ the emperor Akbar in 975 
A.H. (1567 A.D.), though there is, no doubt, a certain amount of exaggeration, asis usually the 
case with the historians. The fact is that the garrison was reduced to extremities not only by 
the death of its leader Jayamal, but also by scarcity of food. The two Rajput leaders, Jayamal 
and Patta, the ancestors of the present ruler-s of the Badnor and Amet estates in Mewar, 
respectively, died a hero’s death after showing extraordinary bravery, in aiiprcciation of 
which Akbar caused statues of Jayamal and Patta .seated on two large elephants of stone to 
be placed at either side of one of the principal gates of the fort of Delhi. This was the last 
great attack on the fortress. 

{To be continued.) 

SIDI ALT SHELEBI IN INDIA, 1554-1556 A.D. 

By C. E. a. W. OLDH.AM, C.S.I., I.C.S. {Hetired ) 

(Continued from vol. LIX, page 241.) 

Sidi ’Ali had arrived in Sind just at the close of the long reign of MirzS, Shah Husain 
(Arghun). The old king, now infirm both mentally and bodily, had fallen under the influence 
of favourites of low origin. The insolent behaviour of the.se persons when thrust into high 
appointments had disgusted and exasperated the high-boni and proud Argbuns and Tarkhans.®* 
Dissatisfaction culminated in revolt, Mirza Muhammad Tsd Tarkhan, governor of Tatta, 
being chosen to lead the movement. The senile king, who had made Bukkur his headquar- 
ters, was then on his way down the Indus with his army and fleet to quell the rebellion. Sidi 
‘All gives a very brief account of the political situation, in the details of which he is fully 
borne out by the Muhammadan historians. When Mirza Husain lieard of the arrival of the 
Turks, he at once sent an envoy witli assurances of goodwill. Subsequently Sidi Ali had an 
audience, ivas presented with robes of honour and was ofl'ered (the governorship of) Bandar 
Lahori,®® “ otherwise Diuli Sind.” In declining tlii-s offer he asked that he might bo permit- 
ted to proceed. Firmly, though politely, the king replied that he must await the successful 

74 Elliot, History of India, vol. V, pji. 169-175. See also Akbarndina (English translation by H. 
Beveridge), vol. II, p. 466 f. 

75 Bernier's Travels (Constable and Smith), pp. 356-57. 

38 For the Arghuns and TarU.aus, see Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s trans., vol. I, pp. 361.1)3. 

39 Diez gives ^ and as the sjjelling found in the MS. u.sed by him. The mention 

of a place known in 1555 as Ban.iar Lahori “ otherwise called Diuli bind is of importance in connexion 
with the identification of the .site, or sites, ocemhed by places of these names, which occur- so often in tho 
old records, but which up to date have never been satisfactorily located. It is interesting to know that 
in the middle of tho sixteenth century both names were applied to the same port. The original name would 
appear to have boon Li'diori Bandar, sometimes called simply Lahori. Ibn Bat uta, who spent five days 
there more than two centuries earlier (circa 1 333-34), calls it Lahari, " a lure place situated on tho shore of 
the ocean, near whioh the river of Sind (i.e., the Indus) falls into the sea.” It seems probable that the name 
Diuli Sind was given to this port by tho Portuguese during their early intercourse with western India, a 
name that was also used by the English traders at the beginning of the seventeenth century, who some- 
times referred to this port of Sind as Diuli Sind and sometimes as Larre Bunder, etc. (various spellings, 
representing Lahori Bandar) meaning apparently one and the same place, the then port of Sind, 
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termination of the war. It appears from a pa.ssage later on that the services of Sidi ‘Ali and 
his companions were enlisted by Shah Husain, and that they actually took part in the siege 
of Tatta. One interesting item of information is given in this coimexion, namely, that Tatta 
was at that time situated upon an island, which can onlj' mean that it was surrounded by two 
branches of the Indus. Mirza Shah Husain’s forces had, we know, come down from the 
north. We are told that his artillery was ranged up on the bank of the riv^er opposite the 
town, but the distance was so great that it could make no effect upon the defences. We may 
fairly conclude from this, perhaps, that what is now known as the Kalri channel was then 
(1555) a broad river, flowing round the town on the north and north-west,*® while the 
Baghar channel enclosed it on the east and south. 

The w'ar between Shah Husain and Muhammad ‘ Jsa lasted about a month , when a com- 
promise was effected (due, according to the text followed by Diez, to the intercession of our 
author). Sidi ‘Ali writes that in the first dax'^s of Jutndda I (962 A.n.) Sultan Mahmud (the 
governor of Bukkur, who was commanding the king's forces) returned with the troops towards 
Bukkur by land, while the old king himself started back by river with all the boats, but died 
on the third day of the voyage.** According to this account the death of Sh&h Husain 
must have taken place during the first half of Jumdda I, that is to say between the 24th March 
and 7th April, 1555. Ma'sum, however, specifies Monday, the 12th Eabi I (^'orresponding 
with the 4th February) as the date of the king’s death. The discrepancy is marked, but it 
may be found that our author is the more correct.'*^ At all events Shah Husain was alive 
in the first months of 1555, and did not die in 1554, as some authors had supposed. 

Sidi ‘All and his companions seem to have travelled with the king’s fleet on the way 
towards Sehwan. When Sh&h Husain died, his body was sent back to Tatta with 60 boats. 
Sidi ‘All’s party were attacked by “ Chaghtais ” — apparently marauders out for pillage, who 
were beaten off by gun-fire, and they then proceeded upstream, reaching Na^rpur in ten 
days. Here news was received that Mirza Muhammad ‘Isa and his son, Mir SMih, were 
coming north from Tatta, in pursuit of Sulian Mahmud, and Sidi ‘Ali deemed it his best policy 
to turn back to meet them. He does not tell us why ; but the reason seems fairly obvious : 
‘Isa was evidently the rising sun. On the third day, going downstream, they fell in with Mir 
Saiih, and again turned and came upstream with him. After another ten days they arrived 
at a village called Sind,** where Sidi ‘Ali had an interview with ‘Isa. The latter seems to 
have treated him generously, accepting his explanation of the part he had played on Shah 
Husain’s side at Tatta, and letting him have seven boats, with sailors, and an official to 

*0 .See Haig, The Indus Della Countnj, Map III, facing p. 30 ; also p. 77, where the author suggests that 
the Kalri must have been a perennial stream in the fourteenth century, as othem-ise the Sammas would not 
have chosen a site on its bank for their chief town; also p. S-'i, where he quotes Ma ‘sum as stating that 
in 1519 “ the bulk of the river (i.e., Indus) flowed (through the channel) to the north of Thata.” It may bo 
noted also that Walter Peyton, master of the vessel that carried Sir B. Sherley on his way back to Persia 
in 1613, anchored at the mouth of the Indu.s, and on a rough sketch max), **ow in the British Museum (the 
existence of which has been brought to my notice by Sir William Foster, C.I.E.) shows both Tatta and 
“ Diule Sinde ” as situated on the eastern, or left, bank of the “ River Sinde.” 

*1 Jamal, in his soys Shah Husain died on the 12th Rabi I at the tillage of Aliputra. 

20 I-os from Tatta. Ma‘sum (trams. jMalet)soya “ at the village of Nalcc Potruh. Onthel871 Survey sheet 
there is a village Halcypotra marked some 5 or 6 miles N. by E. of TanUo Muhammad Khan, and about 
.70 miles from Tatta . This is ])robah!y the site referred to ; and this indicates the cotuse of the river in 1666, 

*“ Sidi ‘AH left Eudhanpur on the 1st I (24th Jamuiry 156.j). It took him the best part of a 
month to roach Bu^-i-Fath ; then the fighting lusted about another month ; so that, according to his nar- 
rative, the death of Shflh Husain must have taken place, ns he states, in the first half of Jumdda I, and not 
in llahi I, as Ma‘sum says. 

*7 Nasiixiiir according to Diez. This is tlio Nasarpur of the modern Survey sheets, 

18 miles NE. by E. from Hyderabad, on ancient site and a place of much importance in and before Sidi 
‘..Vli’s days, lying on the bank of the Indus until about the middle of the eighteenth century, when the river 
shifted its channel to the west and flowed close to the site on which Hyderabad was founded in 1768. 

1* I susxiect tliis should read Sann, in the vicinity of which the boats should have arrived. 
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accompany him on his further journey. So Sidi ‘Ali went on to Sehwan, reaching that town 
in five days’ time, having had daily skirmishes with the local tribes on the way. We thus 
get glimpses from time to time of the very disturbed condition of the country, a condi- 
tion that had probably supervened since Sh&h Husain had lost his vigour and power of control. 
Leaving Sehw&n, still, it seems, travelling by boat, he passed bj' two places, which Diez tran- 
scribes as Patara and Derildjeh, and Vambery as Patri and Bible, before reaching Bukkur. 

At Bukkur our traveller halted for more than a month, and had several interviews with 
Sultan Mahmud, then ruling over northern Sind, under the arrangement made between 
him and ‘Isa at Tatta some three months earlier in the year. Sidi ‘Ali had evidently thought 
of going back to Constantinople via the Bolan Pass and Qandahar, as he tells us that Sultan 
Mahmud advised him that this route was not safe, and that he had better go ind Lahore, 
warning him at the same time that he would have to be on his guard against the Jats, 
through whose country he would have to pass. Mahmud not only gave him a good horse, a 
team of camels, a tent and a shdmiuna and money for his road expenses, but also provided 
him with an escort of 250 men mounted on camels, and gave him a letter to the emperor 
Humayun. Thus equipped, our traveller started in the middle of Sha‘bdn,*^ and going via 
Sultanpur,^^ arrived at the fortress of Mau '*8 in five days. As the distance from Bukkur 
would be rather more than 100 miles, the rate of progress was more rapid than hitherto, 
due nodoubt to the camel transport. With the object of avoiding the Jats, the party then took 
the “ desert route towards Ucch, but not finding wells by that way', after two day's they 
retraced their steps to Mau, and took another route through what Vambery describes as the 
“ woods,” and Diez as “ hills,” by which is probably meant the higher ground, farther from 
the Indus bed, which was covered with tree and grass jan gal Here we obtain some indica- 
tion of the number of Turks that Sidi ‘Ali still had with him. The Sind escort supplied by 
Sultan Mahmud hesitating to travel by this jangal route, perhaps through fear of attack by 
jats, he tells us that he placed ten of his gunners in the van, ten in the rear and the remainder 
in the middle of the caravan, managing thus to inspire the Sind men with sufficient courage 
to proceed. Surmounting various difficulties they reached Ucch in ten days.^i Here they 
must have halted for a few days, as a visit was paid to Shaikh Ibrahim and pilgrimages 
made to the shrines of Shaikhs Jamali and Jalali.®'^ 

In the beginning of Ramazan Sidi ‘Ali resumed his march and came to the Gara river, 
which was crossed on rafts. At this river, the Sutlej, the Sind escort was dismissed and 
went back, so we may perhaps assume that the Sutlej at that formed the northern boundary 
of the Sind kingdom. They next crossed, by boat this time, another big river, which is named 

45 The second name possibly represents the modern Dabro ; but neither of these sites is identifiable 
with any degree of certainty from the maps available. The channel of the Indus between Sehwan and 
Bukkur at the time is unfortunately not known. If these places could be identified, it would help us to 
trace the channel. At any rate we can conclude from Sidi ‘Ali’s narrative that in 1555 the Indus flowed 
past Sehw&n and NaSrpm down to Tatta. 

46 Sha'b&n 962 a . h . corresponds with 21 June to 19 July 1555, so the middle of Sha'bdn would mean 
roughly the first week of July 1655. As he stayed more than a month at Bukkur, he probably arrived there 
at the end of June, so that more than two months had been spent on the way up from Tatta. 

47 Sultknpur, now a small village, lies some 20 miles ENE. from Eohri. 

48 This can only refer to llau-i-Mubarak, some 10 miles N. of Naushahro railway station. For a 
description of the remains of the old fortress of Mau, see J.A., XI, 7. 

49 The chol or cholistan of the Muhammadan historians. 

60 A hundred years ago Charles Masson, who followed much the same route as our author from 
Rohri to Ucch, describes the thick jangal encormtered at intervals, and how he more than once lost his way. 

61 Probably inclusive of the days wasted in trying the "desert” route. The crossing of the 
two big rivers and the settling up with the Sind escort would also occupy much time. 

62 Possibly the very Saiyid Jalalu’d-din, “• the most pious saint,” who presented Ibn Batii.ta with his 
hhirqa, or religious garment. 

63 Rama'^dn 982 a . h . corresponds with 20 July to 18 August 1555. and as Sidi ‘AH reached Multan 
on the 15th Bamaxan, he probably left Ucch on the 24th July, or thereabouts. 
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the MiehwMi or Machwara in the translations. This may have been the Bias, then flow- 
ing in its old channel by whicli it joined the Trinab near Theh Kalan. 

{To be contmued.) 

DRAVmiO MISCELLANY. 

By L. V. E.mASWAMI AIYAR. M.A., B.L 
(Contuuicd from vol. LIX, iHige 234.) 

The ,suffixo.s do not create any difficulty hero ; nor docs the change of the radical vowel 
(trom a to e) offer any difficulty either : [for bdi or vdi could change into bt or ve, as in the 
Dravidian in.stance.s J:ai (hand), kei ; mr. itrii ; vai (to place), vei, etc.]. The semantic con- 
nection between •mouth" and 's 2 Jeaking’ is attested by ancient forms like vdy (utterance) 
and vdy-vidu (to speak), etc. 

But the initial p of these forms could be related to v of the first set of forms only if a 
sufficiently large number of rigorously tested analogies could be adduced. Here we are treading 
on delicate ground, vhere modern analogies are only few ; but the following are tentatively 
suggested as shedding some light on the question. The correspondences shown below are 
remarkable, inasmuch a.s in none of them could we trace v or b from p, and the forms with b or 
r appear to be ancient and original. A very ancient change of v, h to p, before it could be ac- 
cepted as finally proved, will have to be discussed in relation to a number of p- words, and then 
sifted and classified, so far as we can do so. Reserving this fora sci)arate paper, I give below 
merely a table of correspondences which raise this quest ion and render such a change probable : — 


Tam. 

Tel. 

Kami. 

Tuju. 

Kui. 

Condi 

Kurukh. 

Brahui . 

1 

vili (to call) 
ven, pin (back) 

pili 

ven- 

ben, pin 


1 

pijja 

1 

birdnd (to give 


cf. mil, vtl- (to 
return) 

vayi (pain) "] 

Mai. payi (pain, 
hunger) ; 

Tam. past ^ 


bayi 


bis 


back) 

pisnd (after- 
wards) 

1 

pasnya (hunger) binqun 

(hunger) | 

Mai. vesappu \ 

(hunger). J 

vedi (fear). 

hedwyn- 


bod i 


rari 

yfic 


Mai. pedi 

cd- (to bend)'’ 

bat- 


palya (to 




Common Dr. base 
vi-, bi- 

South. Dr. base 
var- (to be dry) 




bend) 


( Condi) the fol-IBnihui) 
lowing: — .the follow 

pai (to fry) ling 

pial (by day) pi-un 
pio (steam) (white, 

bright) 
pirai (to 
dry up). 


Of. also the Mai. forms pidur and rtdar (to burst), pirakk and virahk (to mix into). 
paranda and varandu (to scrape). 


Diez writes ' Matchiwadi ( *^^ *•* ) J Vambery, Machvara. There are several villages of this 
name in the Panjab, the l>est known'being that near the banks of the Sntlej in the Ludhiana district, whcic 
Humayun defeated the Afghans in this very year (155.5). 

11 Cf. also Tam. -Hal. pdlam (strip of metal)from val- (to bend) ; vH, pfn (to desire) ;Tam. poh (like) and 
Tel. tioZe (like), Kiivi vaWe (like) ; tie/- and Tel. per- (other different) ; southern pala (many), Br. pnl (much) 
and common Dravidian val (to be strong) in Mai. valiya (big), mallan (strong man), nml ai (mountain), 
etc.; cf. also southern pidiga (shop, camp, halting-place) which is related to virj, ridu. 
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If then we can tentatively postulate an ancient change of « or 6 to p under certain con- 
ditions (which have of course to bo classified), the above-mentioned 71- forms also will have 
to be considered as ultimately traceable to vdi bdi. The question of the change of v'^j) can- 
not, however, 3'et be considered as finally proved. 

Further, just as f'Turnlch ha ana (to speak! is relateil to har-yia (to be called, to be named), 
the p- forms mentioned above also appear to be I’alatcd semanticalh’ and structurally to the 
following forms, all of them signifying ‘ name ' : — 

Tamil ; psyar. ptr Kui 1 vada. 

Telngu ; pCru. Kodagu : peda. 

Kannada : veaar. BrAhu' : pin. 

Tulu : pndar. Furukh-Ma’to : ninj (to name). 

The only changes calling for special comment in the above forms are the following . 

Tulu, Kiii, Kodagn -d- arises from through .« : cf. Tii’u (to dismin) with Tam. 

Kann. ka^-, kaa- (to separate), Tulu ':ud- (to fight! v.'ith +h" base 'd?/ (to be hot. angrt’’, etc.). 

Tulu -u- in -pndar is char.icteristic of a number of words with initial bdabial.s vhich 
change the immediately following vowels to -o- or -)t- ; ci. Tulu bo li (silver), burn (to 
fall), bodi 'fear) with th® norr^smnding non-Tulu so'F'i^rn ^ovn'. 

Gondi par-ol possiblv .show.s the base var\ i ut the Odndi suflix -ol. u.sua'fy attached to 
masculine words, strange in t'u's context ; G-ndi a ox po.-r ccrre.sponds to Sn. 6, as in porr 
(to pick — cf. pi,-!!.-, pna-) J-ari (ear — ca Fann. k 

Brahui -71- in pin stand* probablv for r (cf. p. ?>- of S'r Denvs Bracts Grammar), 
7> and r do also eu’ic.ar to be connected in soudmru f.-c-ms bke jnn. nir (back). 


111. .'■'nr"i'u Gutvinr'x e ‘xo S'xsurcr (■•irk-r. 

In a short but cxc''e(iiuo’l\' interesting <aud dio'udi^f’d p.^per coutrii>uted to the ZGifachtift 
fur Verqkinkch'l-' ..dy.ps7(v.d ."di!. Trof-sor F. Of '■'chra':'- r wh,- ra all students of 

Dravidian .should fee! gr^.+efni foj. unwavering intcre.-t in Fravulnlogt') adverts to the 
possibilities of tbc re'atiou-bin of the .Sanskrit word rmahi- (fire! anti Drat idian lct7iul (fire), 
anal, etc, Frof. fithrader. affer civiug expression to hi* doi!!),s ahotit the orthodox deriva- 
tion of Sanskrit anadn ‘not satisfied •)— e^uocialiy b-cause o/a (satisfaction) and aZ 

(to be sufficient) anpe.ar to be invented bv oramunrians expr^s*!v :or rfi' purpose of explain- 
ing the origin of anala — oi’- 'rves thf. t ' 1 a'lnUa do' - not app^ir in \tdic and crops up for 
the first time onlv in the late Sr{'d.\rit'n.ra T' nan ■ cad (i.e., .about the period of the Buddha), 
it would be essential to in vv-'tig f ^ wbdhertlm Sin-krit word mav not have been imported 
from Dravidi.in or some otln'r non-Anvan language of India. Aimr d’smi.=sing the possibi- 
litv of Ausfrio (the onlv imnortant non-.Ar_vaii Indm !angu£<g'‘-group other than Dravidian) 
having lent this word to Sa’^skr't. on the ground that the Aus'ric fonus for fire, heat, 
etc . kimwo so f;ir. bear no r?sernb'anc® to fh® Sanskrit word, he proceeds to suggest that 
the Dravidian av ord kviad, its iu^'ia! /: had been dropped off or reduced to a slight aspi- 
rate may have adon^-1 in Sau ’.rit as aWa. Prof. Pclirafier d-’s not arrive at any 

definitive eonelisioubut ob-.wvo w -• Es ergibt s^oh a's-acin non U -^bwdoch wohlmiteiner 
gewissen War-,®'! ■iubchkoit d-r TTcrkuuft uuseres Worfes ru.s d.em Dravidisclien.” 

Prof. Schrader’s course of ai-ruumuf i.s tint Skt. anabr. nvpv have been adopted from a 
of L- i.nal v.iiieh is un.ioubl.'Jly Drav'uUan. He plac.v a certain amount of 


modified form 
reliance on tlie tluorv of ih® di-apivMr.inci’ 


of initial k- in Dravidian, Though there 


are 

instances, in tk' colloquial liialect.-. of the Souih, of an otagiiial ha', iug disappeared, the 
theory D, as v.ill be shown below, of exirmucly doubtful validity iu a large number of con- 
nected ancient forms which appe.ir with slightly dilTcrcnt mcanii'gs, altcinatively v.ith and 
mthout initial /.-, vherc wo shall find that the fortus with initial vowels are, so far as we 
can judge now, traceable to ancient bases jcdhon! I:-, from which they themselves and 
other independent form.* have arisen. I think, therefore, that if we could demonstrate 
that anal occurring freely in south Dravidian i.s based on a native Dravidian root, a fair 
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presumption could be made out for the theory of Sanskrit having borrowed Dravidian 
anal directly. 

It is the object of this paper to addiiee evidence to show that anal is based upon a native 
Dravidian root and is not merely a modified form of l:anal. 

The connected scries of words in Dravidian arc : (i) the group formed of anal and its 
derivatives anali, analpori. anatj.ru, etc.; (ii)aZaZ- group and its derivatives ; and (iii)the forms 
connected with the kanal- group. Before we advert to the relationship of kanal to anal, wo 
shall deal with anal and alal. 

To begin with, we may observe that the formative -al in anal and ahd is purely Dravi- 
dian. Next, the question of the radical or radicals underlying these forms is best approached 
by examining a large group of Dravidian forms with initial a, n. 6 or i occurring in Dravidian, 
which contain the idea of ' heat,’ ' fire,' ' light,’ etc. 


Tamil : i'‘gu (heat) ; eri (to burn) ; endru (the sun) ; ehgu (to fade) ; ad (to cook) ; al (to 
burn) : avidal (to be boiled) ; avir (to glisten), av-dvu (to desire ardently), etc. 

Telugu : e ida (sunshine) : e tdu (to heat) : eri (to burn) ; Ska (heat) in nikk-aka (continued 
heat) — cf. also akali (hunger), ikonu (to feel hungr}’). 

Kannada : isu (heat) ; ese (to burn) ; eri (to burn). 

Tulu : eri (glare) ; eri (to burn). 

Kui : ata (to boil); dja (cf. Tam. «rit=d-f-ir, to cool down) ; erpa (to kindle) ; riva (to 
burn, from eriva, with aphesis of initial a- and lengthening of medial vowel). 

Gondi ; addi (heat) ; urn (to feel heat) ; dru (to lose heat, d + ir ) ; ailu (to cook) ; ati/ir 
(a<+fr, boiling water). 

Kurukh : uc (flame) : aZkh (to be hot) ; aHrna (to warm onc.self), 

Brtlhul : iraqh (bread ; cf. Southern eri, gh eoire.sponding to the formative -k, -g of the 
South) ; his (ashes), where h i.s a charactcristio Br&hui prothetic aspirate (cf. Bray’s Gram- 
mar, page 32). 

An examination of these various forms would enable us to detach the final formatives’^ 
in most cases, which arc -r or -d- or -g-. 


The common radical then would reveal itself as a vocalic root, the value of which may 
have been shifting from a to As it would be risky to rest our conclusion on this alone, 

we shall see if we can derive support from other Dravidian forms as well. 

The existence of a large number of forms (especially in Tamil) alternatively appearing 


with and without an initial n- is a remarkal: 
Tam. akgo, ydngu (there). 

., arukku (to cut -\/ ar). 

,, amuhgu (to yield to pressure). 
(Tam., Kann, — cf. Kui fju) 1r (wetness). 
Kann. agi (to smile). 

Tamil ba.se il-. 

,, ivaru, egaru (to become high). 

,, iyahgu (to move). 

BrShui dyi, Tam. ydy, dyi. 

Gondi ye- lie, Tel., Kann. e, idi (crab).i‘ 


phenomenon. Compare the following forms : 
Tam. Mhgu (there). 

narukku (to cut). 

Tiamuhgu. 
nir (water). 
nagilu (to smile). 
nilal (lengthening shade). 
nimuru (to rise), Kann. negarn. 
nihgu (to move). 

My (mother). 
ha id H, nn idn. 


12 Cf. footnote ^ above. 

An examination of the instances given above would show that i occura liooly in tho central and 
northern dialects, while o and e predominate in the southern dialects. The original base wa.s probably 
(I with a front tonelity. 

1* G6udi has yenu (crab) and Tulu has deilji where d-goes back to i) through j; cf Tula dondu 
(globular — ef, xurmtf-, s^iruhi), l-ddi (Mohammedan priest, from hyi). etc. 
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It will be seen that in all these and numerous similar instances, the forms without the 
initial n- are the originals, inasmuch as they are directly connected with the radical bases’ ■’ 
which have given rise to these and other indejxjndent forms not only in Tamil, Kannada, 
etc., of the South, but also in the central and north Dravidian dialects. The initial n- 
of the alternative forms, therefore. Mill have to be considered as a secondarily developed 
sound, whose origin has probably to be traced to the tendency of Dravidian to produce initial 
ti- in words like Cm (I), yaman (yama), etc., containing na.sals intheir radicals,!® %^-hich tendency 
should have afterMards become generalized and affected word.s without included nasals also. 
Julien Vinson (p. 28 of his Manual de la langue Tamoide) wrongly regards the n- forms as 
the originals. The untenability of this position will be apparent nhen we analyse the forms 
and find, as we have stated above, that it is those forms without the initial n- that are directly 
connected with the elementary radicals. 

Let us now examine the following forms expressing meanings connected with ’ heat,’ 

‘ tire,’ ‘ light,’ etc. 

Tamil nh (ashes) ; narippu (lire) ; nuyirii (sun) ; (i) ndndru (time). 

Telugu nippu (fire) ; (?) iiiganntsu (to shine) : mm (ashes). 

Kannada nesaru (sun) ; nerpu (fire). 

Kui ndri (sun) ; neri (to burn). 

Gondi nir (to burn) ; nu; (ashes). 

Kurukh nari (fever) ; naunCi (over-boiled) ; nirnu (to get dry). 

Here, too, the formatives could be detached ; and if, further, initial n- is also detached 
as being an intrusive, M hat remains behind is the vocalic radical, the value of which appears 
to vary from a to i. 

Yet additional confirmation of this fact may be c.vailablc from a large group of forms 
with initial v-, which express ideas connected mUIi ’ heat,’ ' fire,' ' light,’ etc. ; — 

Tamil : tey (to burn) ; vegu (to boil) ; vaffru (to become dry) ; vatfai (heat). 

Kannada : beitki (heat) ; bis (hot) : vadi (heat). 

!■’ The original character of tlie forms without tlie initial lu'.su! is evident from 

(0) the fact that, judged by the large number of cognates in numerous dialects, tlicsc should contain 
the radicals ; and 

(6) the confirmatory proof afforded by the fact that ii- forms have, comporatively .sjiodkiug. far feuer 
independent cognates with initial it-, in the various dialects. 

(1) If we examine the above instances, we find tliat tho following forms have cognates in most 
dialects, all these being based upon radicals with initial vowels only 

or- (to out): — all Southern dialects ; G6:.tdi atik (to eut):Kui aska (to cut) ; Kurukh n, -a (saw); 
Brahui arra (saw) and k-argk-iiig (to shear) ; cf. also the base an (to cut) of the south. 
nar-, on tho other hand, has very few such diversified cognates. 

(2) ah'je (there) is a directive word constituted of the remote ilemonstrativo particle a (common to cll 
Dravidian dialects except Bridhui whicli has c) and -g (-k), the directive atlix. 

fidiigu, on the other hand, is peculiar to Tamil only. 

(3) The Tamil base j7- contains tho proximate demonstrative particle A ercurriiig in a host of forms 
with basic meanings indicating direction, followed by the Tamil .sound I or by its relatives in 
other dialects. The forms derived from tho bare demonatrative particle are numerous iii all 
Dravidian dialects. 

ynia/, on the other hand, is peculiar to the .soul hern dialecK only an. I on iirs as iiii isoUitnl form. 

(I) The first personal pronoun Irosc appears to be an. on a coiKideralinu of all Dravidian forms (sec 
Dravidic Studios, vol. 11). 

(.t) 'I'he use of ilcmonstrativc jkH'ticlcs for forming words with ba-ic mc.uong.s of <! i itiou is evident in 
, g-(u)r (to become high) and i-(rt)-i,gw (to ino\c). t'f. iru (to rise), fqu (to move), rpi (to take), etc. 
Kannada tirgani (to rise) and Tam. jiiiinrw are secoiidarilc deri\ ed from r.j-((i)r« ; while Tam. 
vihrjtr, Kami, ntihgu (to move) are to be traced to t 

I'or a further discussion of this rpiestion. see my article on Dafalian Initiol in 

.April 1930. 

Ill In Dravidic Studies, II, an intermediate stage n is postulated, il-, however, initially is only a 
unique development in Tam, -Mai. 
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Kui his (hot) : vnja (to cook) ; rcrw (to be dry) ; vzhpa. (to be hot) ; viva (to be 

well cooked). 


Gondi rnhach/ind (to come to boiling' point) : van.-ddpd (to beconie dry): vtdnd 
(to cook) : vait'jvd (to be dry). 

Kurukh hri.syid (to boil) ; balind (to be dry) : blind (+o cook) : bir (to be lint). 

Brahni bc.'jldfig (to j;n''od) ; bo sir- j (to bake) ; ba> 'r (dry). 
ra or vee or ve appears to be common to nil thes". What, if any, ;s the connection 
between this group and the purely vocal'e bases pointed cut above ? To .say that the latter 
^ might simply be the inodifled forms of the former (with the disr.ppear.tnre of initial v- ) will 
be to deny to the ancient vocalic ba-es an_ iudej^endcncc .aid autirpiity viiich arc undoubted- 
ly their own on account of their wiucspvtd occr.rrence and rauiifi-'-d. d.?yc';op!ucrit.s. I ven- 
ture to consider, on the basis of analogies gi-ven below, that here either an atlc;uiatc/l 
vestige of an affi.’c-wcnl cr the cl."velopm-nit of the on-glicie v v.-hicli wry characteristically ap- 
pears (usually before initial dor^il vowels intlu.ding dor. d a [cf. (or p‘''’es in coiinect:o;i with 
intern.il Sandhi in T.tixi;! compounds like pt!/c?.-(t')-t5 /i] in .south Bravidiati and central 
Dravidian dialects. [Gf. Kittelfs Kannada Dictionary, paue l.'hid, Trench's Gondi 
Grammar, page o ; and, further, compare the evaluation of '’'Tucu forms like oka (one) as 
vaka, etc.] 


Be the origin of this v- wliat it moy, a comparison of the foilowirg form.-; of Lhoividiaii 
would be instructive, as they show the probable secondary^' character of the initials- 


Tam. 

South Dr. 

Telugu 

Tamil 

Gondi 

Tulu 


>■- forrii' — 

va lahgu (to obey) 

rar-ai (mark). 

i-ari (paddy, rice). 

i'U'lu (to cook). 

rah.il/ (to wander, to be d'st i 

hdr (vho). 

rd. tlie Int'-rrouative. 


Torm.s v. ithout r- v.itli more or less the 
same meanings— - 
Tant. c./ahyu (to yield, submit). 
oral (to rub). 
ari. 

ad a (to cook). 

'.ssod). ., ala;/. 

dr (trho). 

Intcrr. ba.se d. 


The introcluctio.n of t.'iLs initial bilabial should have occurred at an ancient .-;tage, Jiaving 
regard to the fact that these forms (semantically ditfen-ntiated) appear in Tamil in the most 
ancient literary te.at.s. 


If, thcrcioic, ?■- may be po.-'tuiatcd a.> beuig of probable sccoiidary origin in a number of 
word.s, the relationship of the basei re-. >a-, n'- (m-entioned .ai ove) to r-, re-, (7- illustrates 
the original and ancTnt character of the a uealic bases. 

When now we return to the main topic of our discussion, we have to examine how far 
the form anal may be related directly to the voeili? bases meaning ' lire,’ ‘ licat ' ‘ livht ’ 

-ai of anal i.s a purely J)ravidian formative. For -n-. ( nniiare ilu' following 

Tamil forms : 

vlnal (heat, summer). 

panal (.stream of flowing water). ■>' 


1? Jlf'io .t;:.')” ’luf j'oi'in.-s with in.tjAi-) vov/rly coMld ho ilGmoii- 

lo thoso iJOiiitcfl in fot^tnotp i'*. 

’ y/ (to bo lit, nocuble) is uu ancient Itr. base (prubablj duictic; 
may be derivod. Cf. .i!^o Tam. ?-e (c-lnni) .and nhil:/..,,-, tflrm ). 


I to bo oi min. 1,1 on iironno'o similar 
from which v(tl.c (like), e/i/ (strong) 
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Tii 3 existence of these forms (purely Dra vidian) with exactly similar formative or deri- 
vative endings would be enough to indicate -rtal of anal also as being Dravidian. The origin 
of this -n- will be evident when wo analyse the structure of the analogical forms given 
above ; -n- in all these cases appears as a hiatus-filler between two vowels, as in Tamil 

padi-n-dru (sixteen), nadanda-n-mi (he walked), odi v-a. Iho past relative participle of 
odu (to run), etc. 

Anad (fire) niey therefore be considert'd to be a native .Dravidian form. It appears to 
ho neither a tatsama. (as suggested in the Madras T.imil Lexieon) nor necessarily a reduced 
form of !:anal. with the loss of initial 1:-. 

As for the (/..('sz-group mentioned at the l)eginning of this article, as being semantically 
related to the efamd-group. the .slrucfurdl kijiship also would bo clear when we consider that 1. 
the poc’jli.ir retraflo:-; eontinuitive of Tamil expre.s.--cs adefinitesot of as.sociated connotations 
like ‘ to Ir' n'duc('d to a low sf.rle.' ' to be mixed ujj.' etc. This sound appears to bo of a 
secondary chesMeter iti the Tderil-ivannarla group, employed a.s it is in a number of forms where 
the above s.tid connotations aro conspicuous. A comparison of these Tamil-Kaunada forms 
with I, with their eogiiat ?.s (with other sounds) in Tamil-Kannada itself and in other dialects 
would suggest {vidi lt)-9) that the introduction of this sound 7 has conferred 

secondarily the particular connotations referred lo above. In aJaJ. the idea of ’ i-ednction 
to a low state ’ is more or less apparent in th.e different special iiKaanings whieh it has, in 
addition to the basic siguificanee which it shares with onal. 

We may now advert to the rc!atioii.s'iij>, if any, of kaii(d to anal. In view of what we 
have discussed above regarding the ancient cbaractcr of anal, aJaJ, we cannot straightway 
explain the que.stion by jzo.stulating that anal is secondarily derived from kanal, with the dis- 
appearance of the initial The cpie.stion, we admit, is not susceptible of any other easy 
solution, in view especially of the ancient eliaracter of Dravidian kanal and its cognates in 
Dravidian. TJie following arc some of the forms signifying basically “ lire,’ ‘ heat, ’ etc. : — 

Tam. kdfj (to be hot) : kd- (lo be ardently watchful) ; kitfa (fire) : kari (to l)e 
burnt out) : kanji, kdi/al. etc. 

Tel. kia-- (fii'c) ; ciccii (fire) ; kdya (to be hot), etc. 

Kami. ki>!. (fire) ; kdij (to be hot'. 

Tulu cicc- (fire) ; kdij-nni (to be hot ; ; katl-uni (to !)ur;i). 

(ibndi kdhle (to feel heat, per.sjiiiv) ; karv (to burn) ; kdn (to become hot) ; ki-s (fire). 

Kui kdpi (to warm oneself) ; kamha (to be burned) : kdnda-. knru (to be hot) : karsa- 
(to be dried uji). 

Kurukiiefrr (fire) ; kaJiji (boiled rice-watcr) ; kay- (lobe Ivatcd) . klandnd (to make 
dry) ; kha'nd (to cook). 

Brahui khakhar (fire). 

blow, nil '’xaiiiinal ion of Iff'sc forms would siiou lien- again that we have to deal with a 
base with initial k- and a \iavcI whose charaeter may have been somewhere near the value 
of te. It is .significant that, .so far as we coulfl s<a'.the variations in the character of the vowel 
in the ditferem forms are almost as large in the,-e ,k- forni'^ as in tlu- foiins derived from the 
vocalic bases mentioned above. 

The basic form here doe.-- re.scinble the vocalic ba.'-e mentioned above, e.xcept for the 
initial k-. We cannot, however, find out with our pi-csmit materials the exact character of 
tbo relationship whieb, if it exi.sted at all. .sliould have ari.scn at a prehistoric stage. 

I S;i i.-,frcaiii of flowuitt w.iti'r) (onfains ihc Ih>'-c /‘,r fto How), -nk the hiill'tx, .uid tho iiiatue- 

lll!cr-n-. 

f^^nal is coiiistitutcd of ix~ tlio bti.so iiiciiniiig * to bo hot, otc,. the liiatus-filler -a- and the sufOx -a/. 

19 Vide my article in IHQ, June page? 336 »t seq. ; of. also A. Camoy’s observations on page 25 

Of bis reri'iif work f.rr Srrrrrr flu Mot. 
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Ee tills as it may. tJic antiquity-'’ of (i-ual in Uravidiau a.' a nulivt fonn admits of little 
doubt, in view of our discussion. If then, as Prof Schrader lias shown, the origin of Sanskrit 
anala could not be satisfactorily e.'tplained by bang related to any Indo-Aryan bases, does 
not the remarkable ,'tructural and semantic re-semblance of Sanskrit anala and Dra vidian 
nnal give rise to a fair amount of presumptive evidence for the postulate that Sanskrit has 
borrowed this word from Dravidian ' 


^VHER■£ WAS TAKlvKAKl ; 

[tv JOGEXDR A CH.VXDRA flHOSH. 

There ha.sbeeiia controversy over the location of a village named Tarkkaii mention- 
ed in the Silimpnr stone inscription found in the district of Eogra in Bengal. The passage 
containing the dcricription of the village i.> quoted below. 

YcsM-ik tasyn IIirajynfjarv{lj)blia-ra,)usliaJi svuiiyapraiat-Angird-miii.ii junnin samdna- 
iidtra-vaclmiL^-ullarslid-BhamdvOjdlch j sh'nn-ui'iia-jun-dbh.lpiijita-lcidariL Tarkkftrir-iby-d/r/i^yd 
^Ti\S&Xi-prutica{ha)d<llm')n-Uili viditam Ahdna,,. ■jnnmr-jjunmandi,' 2j Yasmui-vida- 
'iwnfl-parlcliaii-odbliinnu-rahdnafjdrhua-prdjti-drrli'-dlndiishu cliaratam Idrtlihhir-vvijomni su- 
bh.rt [ vjjabhi'dj(int-d- 2 ,(iri-puiis<ir<(d-(lh 6 m(t-dhdinn df:ijdtid„j dufjdli-dtiibhudli)-prm 7 itc'-vilasac]i- 
rJi.Jiaival-dlt-d‘ay-dbMh ; "3] d'af-praniilaYcJta Pundreshu Sakati-ri/avadhdnavdn \ Varendrl 
ma'idnnant ijrdrnb Va(Ba)lagrama iti drvlah i '4 

(A’/i. Jvd.. vol. XIII. p. 2!K».) 

Mr. Padha (ilovinda Basak. iM.A.. who edited the inscription, has translated the above 
as follows ; — 


(V. 2.) 0£ tliose V, ho ha<l tb.cir birtli in the family of Angiras, sprung from the body 

of Him (\'islmu) in His .Hirai.iya-garbha foim. and who could excel in declaring a common 
lineage with Bliaradvaja, the home in later births.- dwelt in by families hi'ld iit high esteem 
by Aryas, was a pdacc by the aatne Tarkkilri. within tlie limit.s of >5rava.sti. 

“ (V. 3.) Whore the columns of smoke, ri.'-iug up from the Jiomn of Brabmnna.s practis- 
ing oblation.s. frequently rejteated in the .sacrificial and domestic rites which had grown 
out of (their) ac(|Uaintance with the rd/ms- and the AMriiis, glittered (dark) in the sky. white 
with their fame. .like mas.sed lines of tnoss ])]ayfully floating on an ocean of milk. 

“ (V. 4.) The tillage known as Brdagraina. in the country of Pnndra. the f)rnam(iit of 
Varendri, was derived from that (place) being separated (fnun it) Ity Sakati." 

Air. Basak lias shown tliat theie were two Sravu'tis. one built by king fsrava.sta. the 
son of king A'uvanasva of the solar race in ( kuida-ilesa. as described in the Matni/ii. and Kurma- 
PurdiKK. The other, according to the and the Im/u Purdna. was tlie capital of 

Lava.thesonof kingEauiaeandra.v.hohwd mant ynerat ions aftei- A'livamisva . Inthe Brohma 
PuruHu also we find that fsrava.sti was foumled by king Sraiasta. the .son of Iving A'livantisva. 

'I’iit' following li^t -woiiUt sliow Xhnt tjieip up' 5«. iiMinJH-r ot ancient in J_>ra\idian with initial 

\owcls. bi'Ic ))y sn(o with otlK’i'ft winch uji juiti.d /•- and wha h ajf related seniaiiticalJv and 

structural 1_' to the ba>cs with initial aowcU. 'J'hc ancient clianu ter of the-c latter. jirovod by the existence 
of numcron-s (|eri\ative, ant.l cogn. Ilf's ?n .-<'\CTal iha.lcet't, iiivelndes tlie \ lew that they may have been de- 
I ived f rum tin- /. - lurni-,. AVc ai e here, of ( onr.-,r*, f'u\ i-aenig 1 1 h' state of aiMn I'^s re[)r evented in what w(' might 
'•oncei ve a-^ ( 'n)iiii>r,,, / /'///////, a-. <h-st inenidied f nan f ' i -! >tfiPi'Vinn . of w hn h i la Iced u e at. present do not 
know' an\ tiling. 

Tamil base ( lieluu j ; alliei I t'> h.i-e jii other diah t •omied 

from tlio demoiustrative / .. .. .. . t f. / /7 (holnw). 


'r«nn. (jl-(u ^ nl-al (to he ino''e(i, SKhriken) 
iSontheru //•// (to seratcli. te.n ) 

.. r// (kind of gra--; 

.. (lo inose) 

or ’fit (to s]>oak, t<» ->ound) 


ef. /.'if n>\ ir,/.(ii (to }*e sliak^n. fno\(.-d; 
( 1. / '/■ (to >.eraf eh), 
rl. /oru'fni. 

ef. kroi-dfeku (to rsireu J. 

* i hnr-ri), knr~ai (voice, huund. I'te ) 


Lt, al&o Comni. ].>r. a// (to eat. driiili), o/- (to cul^ with JJi.du’ii k’Ot- (to f-at) aiul knrgh (to rut), 
i Charan sliouhl ]4erhaps bo read in place c»l vachnn. 

Perhopc: m Pic '■eiwo of (Ivijriitninvn ,h . i.e ‘ o» t wiec-horn 
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He has also shown from the context that Tarkkari laj* within the limits of Sravasti and that 
Bilagrama, described as being prasuta (derived) from this Tarkkari of Sravasti, was also 
situated in the land of Varendri in Piindra (northern Bengal) : “ The poet, perhaps, means to 
say that this newly-established village, a.s the name Balngrama also suggests, was colonized 
by people coming from Tarkkari of Sravasti, which seem.s to have been a neighbouring place. 
The locality intervening between these two places, viz.. firavasti-Tarkkari and Varendri- 
BS,lagrama, is named Sakati, which .sounds like the name of a river. From the meaning 
appropriately to bo assigned to verse 4, one feels inclined to pre.sume the existence of a town 
of the name of Sravasti in North Bengal (Cauda).’' Tn Ihi.s way he has come to the conclu- 
sion, disagreeing with Sir A. Cunningham, that the Srava-ti mentioned in ver.se 2 of the 
Silimpur inscription was situated in Pundra, and must be identified with the city of the same 
name mentioned in the d/afeya and Kumm Purunns. 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar found certain grave difficulties in accepting Mr. Ba.sak's views. 
{Ind. Ant., vol. XLVITT. pp. 208-211.) At the out.set be says that the very fact that there 
is recorded a Brahman emigration from Sravasti. which he found in other inscriptions, too, 
would seem to indicate that it is identical with the f^ravasti of tbeMadhyadesa. This shows 
that Mr. Majumdar approached the subject with a prc-po.s.sc.«sed mind that the Madhyadesa 
Brahmanas monopolized the emigration to other provinces. 

\Vc need not tell an antiquarian scholar like Mr. Majumdar that Indian epigraphy is not 
wanting in evidence to show that Brilbrnanas from Pundravardhana aho migrated to other 
provinces.^ What do the traditions of the Gatida Brahmanas and the Gauda Tagas say ? 
Do they not say that these Brahmanas went from Ciauda in Bengal ? (Suppi. to the Clossarii 
of Indian Terms by Sir H. M. Elliot, pp. 417-18, 420.) He argue.s : — ' Tn the first place, if 
the two villages had been situated side by side (the distance betv.cen them being only a river), 
and if it be true that .some Brahman families, wlio had formerly been living on one bank of 
the stream, now came to .settle on the other, it would liavc' been quite out of place to describe 
their former home in the terms in which Tarhlnri has been described. Were the two places 
topographically so clo,sely connected, no sensible writer would have ever thought of -specify- 
ing their separate topographical details, viz., that one of them — Tarkkari i.s Sruva.sti-jyratirad- 
dha, i.e., in iiruvasti, and the other — Bdlagrdtna is in Pirpira ami Vnrendri. Secondly, the ex- 
pression ’ SakativyavadhunavaH ’ is an adjective of llulagram<' . Therefore, it cannot have 
anything to do with Tarkkari. which word is at a long distance : and the expression cannot 
be taken to mean that ‘ Sakati ' was the riiavadlnina bctnC('n BaJagrumn and Tarkkari. The 
very nature of the compound shows that the ri/availh'na i.-; iji reference to Bdlagruma alone. 
T, therefore, suggest that the natural meaning would I)e. ' tin \ illage of B'dagrama, which had 
for its boundary, or was bounded by, the river .Sakati.' " 

Here also Mr. Majumdar has shown his ]>rcconceptiou tlmt Srdvasti was in Madhyadcka . 
Otherwise he would not have found separate topogra])hical details for Tarkkari and BCda- 
grunia in the expression quoted above. The writer’s intention was evidently not so much to 
describe the topography as to lay stress on the fact that Bnlagrdma was known throughout 
the country of Puudra as the ornament of Varendri. There is nothing in the expression to 
mean that Tarkkari and so Srvvasti were not inPundra. For example, if one writes : — “Chow'- 
ringhee in Calcutta i.s the finest quarter of the city. It i.s facing the maiddn and is inhabited 
by the well-to-do Europeans. Alijuir, well-known in Bengal ns the headquarters of the 
di.stfict of the 24 Pargana.s, is derived or an oilshoot from that, being separated by Bhowani- 
pur,” surely Mr. Majumdar will not charge the writer with giving two separate topographical 
details for two closely connected places, .such as Chowringhcc and Alipur, nor will he charge 
the writer with want of sense. Further, floes the description convey the meaning that 
Calcutta is outside Bengal ? 


SAngir plate of the R.'isfrakutn, Govinda, J\ (03.'i .A r>.). thi'l. .InC, XIT, p. 
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His second objection is that Salcativyavctdliunavdn, being an adjective qualifying Bala- 
grdma, cannot have anything to do "with Tarkkari, •which word is at a long distance. It if 
beyond onr comprehension how a word by being a ])art of an adjective lo^^cs its inherent 
meaning. Vynvadhuna is a relative term, and must have relation withtwo things or places. 
Balagrama is one — where is the other one ? It cannot but be Tarhhjri. which is the only 
place mentioned immediately before it. The long distance referred to is a clause qualifjnng 
Tarkkari. and nothing el.se. This long distance, therefore, did not stand in its way to refer 
to Tarkkari by the word io! in tatpra-suta. The natural meanirg of the expression, suggested 
by Mr. Majumdar, seem to us rather unnatural. If by vmvcdf'uiwvd/i is meant ‘ bounded 
by,’ the direction, i.c.. east, wc.st. south, north or on all sides uould Lave been mentioned. 
Is there any such mention ? iVfr. Maiumdar was surelv con.'cious of the defect in the 
interpretation of the word given by him. He. ilicreforc, added a footnote, 

saying ; ‘‘ As vyamdh/ina means ‘ separation ’ or ‘ division ’ (see Monier Williams, s.v.). 
SakafivyavadMnavd n might as well mean ‘ having Sakati varvedhuva.’ i.c . ' separated ' 
or ‘ divided ’ b}' Sakati.'’ But as soon as you ^ay separated or divided, it must be 
understood that something ha.'^ bi'cn .<ep; rated or diviih-d .-cmcrtiirg tl-e. But 

what has Sakati .separated or divided ? ft certainly icPcin to Tarkkari. If the family 
had migrated from a distant countrv. then v.c should exneet .srunc such expression as 
Tarkkdri-vinirgga.fa, which wc find in similar casts in ra;’iiy places • but in tiie present 
inscription no such expres.sion has been used. 

But after all ‘ Sakati’ is not a river as has bcoii .su])po;.ed. b i.' th.e name of a village. 
The Poklhi and the Varendra Brahmanas are known by their f/bob nr \ iiljgc.f wlierc their 
forefathers lived. Different gotrns have got different gdktis to (oA iri.bj.v]) They ai<' 

nowadays used as surnames. Sakati, Balagrama + and Siyambu, (Sir. L'j) are among the seve- 
ral gun's of the Varendra Bruhmana.s of the Bharadvaia goln'. Anoth.ir villrge named 
Kutumbapalli (Kudumba or Kuddmudi) mentio'.ied in t!.i' iivc iplio’i is al.-o a gdnt name 
of the Vatsya gotrU' of the Varendra Brrdimana-;. The Aifi'. o of Silinipair. where tltc 
stone slab bearing the inscription has been found, i.s piobai)!;.- a. coinipliou td thic village 
name Siyamba or Siyainbapura. where the author of tins in.-fi-ipt ion lived. 

Let us now see if wo c.an meet the oilier objection.s lai.-.ed b}- ?.lr. ‘Vajumdar. He names 
several plates in which Tarkkarika or Taikari oceiiis. In two of these oecur.^ Mndhyadesa 
also. Mr. Majumdar, however, ha.s not exhausted the li-;t of insciiptions in whidi Tarkkhri 
is mentioned. We have found some more inscnption.s in whi<')i the naiiK* of this village 
occurs, sometimes with a slight variation, which does not j'levent us from : ecognis-fing it. 
From the Katak copperplate grant of the ninth year of Mahasivagupta I. (E.I. vol. III. p. 353). 
he has quoted the following adjective-clause appended to the n.ame of a Btahinana donee ; — 
MadhyadfJiya-§rtvallagrdma-ve{vi)nirggatdya Odrndr.ie Sr't-iUkibliav javull-vdidavyaya Takkd- 
rapilrvva -Bharad vdja got rd ya . 

From this he has drawn the natural conclusion that Tarkkara or Takkflra was in 
the Madhyadesa. This does not, however, appear to u.s at all natura.l. To us the natural 
meaning of the pa.ssage is that the family of the donee originally lived in Takkara and 
earned the epithetof Takkdra- Bhnradvd ja-gofra. thence it migrated to SrivallagrArna in Madhya- 
desa, whence it went to Sri-Silahhafijapati in Odra-dKa. So at least this Takkara was not in 
Madhyadesa. He has quoted another passage from another plate {K.f.. vol. XVIT. p. 118) 

Sri-Madhyadei-dnlahpdli-Takkdrikd-bhaUagrdmavinirgqnla. 

Here, of course, it is clearly .stated that this Takkarilca was in Madhyadc.sa, but doe.s 
that prove that every place named Takkarika, wherever it may be found, must belong to 
Madhyadesa ? We are afraid Mr. Majumdar has committed a blunder in tliinkirg that all 
TakkariSas w’ere one and the same place. This wesballpres.cntly see isnot the fact. Similarly. 
Madh y adesa di d not always indicate the Madhyadesa of Matui (chap. 11, iloka 21).'’ We have 

There is still a village named B;i!afn-rima not far off from Silinipnr. Tuttnn i.s a pani name oTthe Vuren- 
dra BrShmanaa of the Savarpa <tntra It approRches in sound to Tarkari and may be a corruption of it. 

“ Magadha was sometimes called a.s Madhya-desa (Introduction to Baiiddhftgana 6 Dohft, p. 11). There 
was a M.adhyadc.sa in ancient Karnbuja also (Itul. .’list. Quarterly, .fans IttiO, p pio ) 
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seen before that there were two Sravastis, one in Gauda and the other in Kosala. According 
to VarfLhamihira, neither Gauda nor Kosala were in Madhyadesa. They were both outside and 
to the east of it. So Sravasti-TakkariM could not be in Madhyadesa of the United Provinces. 

Let us see what other country was called Madhyadesa. In the Porumamilla tank in- 
scription, we find that king Harihara of Vijaj'anagara is described as the supreme lord of the 
Madhyadesa extending from the eastern to the western ocean. The editor of the inscription, 
Dr. V. S. Sukthaiikar. in a footnote remarks : — “ As early Vijayanagara kings had no claim 
to sovereignty in anj- part north of the Vindhya, Madhyadesa cannot have its usual signifi- 
cance, but must refer to the country lying between the eastern and the western ocean, namely 
the Deccan plateau."’ {E.I., vol. XIV, p. 107.) So we see that the Deccan plateau was 
also sometimes called Madhyadesa. It is intere.sting to note that a village named Takkalika 
is mentioned in a copperplate grant of king Muiija found in Tidgundi, about twelve miles to 
the north of Bijapur in the district of Kaladgi. {Ind. Ant., vol. I, p. 82.) The editor, Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit, M.A., remarks : — ■’ It is intere.sting to note that there is still a village called 
Takalki in the Bagevdi tdluka of the Kaladgi, not far from the place where the copperplate 
was found." (Ibid., p. 83.) This Takkalika, no doubt, is another form of Takkarika. 

If Sravasti-Takkari was not in ^Madhyadesa, then where was it? Sravasti must either have 
been in Gauda or in Kosala (modern Oudh). But where was Gauda ? Was it the district of 
Gonda. as was held by Cunningham, or northern Bengal ? We have already seen that both 
were outside Madhyadesa, and to the cast of it. in the time of Varahamihira, i.e., in the sixth 
century a.d. This does not, however, indicate the exact position of Gauda. In the Har^h^ 
inscription of the Maukhari king Isanavarman of fill v.s. (554 .t..D.) we find that Isfinavar- 
man caused the Gaudas living on the seashore to remain within their realm. {E.I.. 
vol. XIV, p. 117.) This clearly indicates that Gauda in the middle of the sixth century 
extended to the seashore. Neither Kosala nor Gonda stretched as far as the sea at any time. 
So this Gauda must be the Gauda in Bengal. It is very interesting to find that this inscrip- 
tion was found in the Bar^ Banki district, the ver\ heart of Oudh. It appears from this 
that Gauda was independent at this time and may have come into conflict with lsana%'arman 
in Magadha. which lay between the two contending powers. From the fifth plate of the 
Damodarapur copperplate grant we learn that Gauda or Pundravardhana was under the 
Guptas till 214 G.s. (533 a.d.) (E.I., vol. XV, pp. 123-24.) Gauda must have, therefore, assert- 
ed her independence sometime between 534 and 554 a.d. Maharajadhirajas Dharmaditya, 
Gopachandra and Hamacaradeva. whose copperplate grants have been discovered at Ghugh- 
rahati in the Faridpur district, mayhave been of this time. (JAiSB., 1911.) The words bdraka- 
mandala (circle or district of embankments). iiavydvakdsiM (new intervening space between 
the sea and the mainland, i.e., char lands), ndrdtdk^eui (shipyard), and naudandaka (harbour 
or port), found in these plates go to show that the country was on the seashore at the time.'’ 

We shall now try to see if there is any truth in the traditions of the Gauda Brahmanas 
and the Gauda Kayasthas that they migrated to other provinces from Gauda in Bengal. 
The Chandella king Ya.sovarman conquered Gauda (E.I., vol. I. p. 120) and the earliest men- 
tion of a Gauda-Karanika or Kayastha is found in his 'praiasti (eulogy) dated 1011 v.s. (954 
A.D.). The eulogy was written by Gauda-karanika Jadda, the son of Jayaguna, who was 
well-versed in the Sanskrit language (ibid., p. 129). The surname Ginia is only to be met 
with among the Bengali Kayasthas. ^Mention of families of poets from Gauda and Tarkka- 
rika isfqund in the inscriptions of this Chandella dyna.sty of Kalanjara (ibid., pp. 146 and 211). 
A Vastavya-Kayastha family from Takkarika held high posts, such as chief -minister, cham- 
berlain. governor of a fort, general superintendent (sarvddhikdrt) , etc. The founder 
of this family was one Jajuka by name. He earned a village named Dugauda (‘ second 

6 That Gauda was a separate country from Kosala is evident from Paijini (4-1-171 and 6-2-100). In 
the Kama-Sutra of Vatsyavyana (6-5-33) Gauda and Vafiga have been mentioned together, having the 
same practice. From this we shall not be wrong to infer that this Gauda was contigtious to Vanga. 
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Grauda ') from king Ganda, the grandson of king Yasovarman (E.I., vol. I, p. 333). 
The title ‘ Vastavya ’ or ‘ i^rivastavya,’ according to European antiquarians, is derived 
from &avasti. Takkarika is described in this inscription as the chief among the thirty- 
six villages which were rendered pure by the residence of people expert in the VTiters’ pro- 
fession (kamja-karmma-nivdsa-putd). The village resounded with recitations of Vedas 
This description reminds us of the description of Tarkkari given in the Silimpur inscription. 
The facts that this Kayastha family migrated from Takkarika, that their name, ‘ Vastavya,’ 
is connected with Sravasti, that the first village in Kalanjara they received nsjdgir was named 
Dugauda, or ‘ second Gauda,’ probably in memory of their former residence in Gauda, and 
that king Yasovarman conquered Gauda, induce us to believe that this Vastavya-KAyastha 
family had its original home in >5ravasti-Takkarika in Gauda of Bengal. ^ This also shows 
that not only the Gauda Brahmanas and Gauda Kayasthas but the Sriv'asta\'j-a Kayasthas, 
too, went to other places from Gauda in Bengal. It is not unlikely that king Yasovarman 
first took some of these Brahmanas and Kayasthas from Gauda and employed them in bis 
court. Others may have followed in their train to seek their fortunes at this and other courts. 

Thus we see that the traditions of the tkauda Brahmanas and the Gauda Kayasthas are 
not wholly unfounded. There is a substratum of truth in them. The earliest epigraphic 
mention of the name Kayastha that we have been able to trace hitherto, is in the Damodarpux 
copperplate grants of the fifth and the sixth century .A.n. There i.s, no doubt, mention of 
the word in some of the earliest Dkarma-samhild.s , I\i.r/hias and iSanskrit dramas, such as 
the Vwm-samhitd, Ydjnavalkya-samhitd, Vrhal-parddara samhitd, Brahma-jnirdya, Padrm- 
purd‘/ia, etc., Mrcchakatika and Mudrd-rdkmsa, but nobody has yet been able to fix the dates 
of these texts with any precision. Anyhow, we believe, the word is not found earlier than 
the third century a.D. This leads us to think that the Kaya.sthas had their original home in 
northern Bengal. 

We may now conclude that — 

(1) Mr. Radha Govinda Basak was right in thinking that the Sr^vasti mentioned 
in the Silimpur inscription was situated in Pundra or Gauda and must be identified 
with the city of the same name mentioned in the Malaya and the Kurma Purdnas. 

(2) ^ravasti -Tarkkari in Gauda of Bengal was not only the abode of learned Brah- 
manas but of learned Kayasthas as well. 

BOO^^OTWES. 

The Anticjuitics of Sixd, with Historical Outlino. .seems to have Ijeon completotl five years ago, as the 
by H. CousENS, iI.R..\.S. Archseological Siirvej preface is ilated in January 1925. Consequentlv 
of India, vol. XLVI, Imperial Series. 12)*X9J*; but brief allusion has been made (p. 108) to Mohenjo- 

pp. vii-1-184, vvnth 103 plates (I in colours). daro (or MohOn-jo-dhailo, as Mr. Cousens writes the 
Calcutta, 1929. name), the .site to which such outstanding import- 

We welcome the appearance of thi.s richly illustrated ance now attaches. Though the work is not, there- 
monopaph by the veteran archseologist, who was fore, altogether up-to-date, it contains much matter 

associated for so many years of his service with of permanent value, and will .servo hereafter a.s 

Western India and Sind. It is based primarily an irnport.ant adjunct to the detailed accounts now 

upon his own explorations and researches carried | in preparation of the results of the many years’ 
out many years ago, for Mr. Cousens retired in 1910, ; excavations at Mohenjo-daro and of Sir Aurel Stein's 
but it incorporates the results of further excavations recent and most important exploration in Jhalawun, 

carried out by his succes.sors, as he has kept in close Kharan and Makran, which, with the work alreadv 

touch with subsequent developments ; each section done by Mr. Hargreaves and others in Baluchistan, 

in fact bears witnes.s to the personal interest that ha.s should throw a Hood of light upon the old Indus 

inspired him in his work. Publication was first valley civilization and its connexion with the 

delayed by the outbreak of the great war. It ancient Iranian and Mesopotamian cultures. 

I Like f^ravaati-TakkarikA, l^ravaati-Siyamba was perhaps one of the thirty-six villages where the 
Kayasthas resided. For we find in the Batnapur Inscription of Prithideva, that a Vdstavya- Kayastha 
named Devagaba erected a temple of Siva at a village named S&mba (Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 46). Tins Sdmba 
might be a corruption of Siyamba, wherefrom this Vastavya-Kayastha family might have migrated to 
Ratnapur and named their new residence after the old in Gauda. 
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To appreciate the antiquities of Sind, it is essential 
to visualize them in their geographical and historical 
settings, so Mr. Cousens has appropriately prefaced 
his descriptions by two chapters dealing with the 
ever-shifting rivers and the history of the province. | 
TTia researches in these directions have enabled him j 
to establish certain identifications which should I 
help towards a correct conception of the oonfigura- j 
tion of the lower Indus valley in early times. The i 
moat interesting sections are those describing the j 
Brahmanabad, Mirpur-Bias and Thathah sites. ' 
More than thirty years ago Mr. Cousens, after two | 
or three seasons’ work at the first-named site, ; 
confirmed the identification of the ancient city 
of Brahmanabad or Bahmanabad made by Mr. 
Bellasis in 1854, and proved that the ihul, or ' tower ' 
was the remains of a Buddhist stupa. The Muham- 
madan city of Mansura had evidently been built 
upon the ruins of the old Huidu city, while the 
detached block of ruins to the south-east represent, j 
in his opinion, the site of the fort called Mahtuza. | 
Depar Ghangro, six miles to the north-east, where 
he discovered the remains of another Buddhist stupa, , 
he is inclined to identify with the Buddhist colony j 
of Stlwandi, mentioned in the Mujmal at-tawdriUi I 
as having been built by the king of Kashmir, and j 
he suggests that this king may have been the great i 
Kanishka. These identifications appear somewhat j 
conjectural. The jMujuial at-tawarif^ states that j 
the name Sawandi was derived from the Hindi i 
word for ‘ ocean if that be so, we should expect 
it to have lain in the vicinity of the sea, but even 
in Kanishka’s time the coast-line cannot have been 
anjrwhere near that site. It is possible that the 
name Sfiwandi may have meantsimply ‘the village of 
the iramanas (or Buddhists).’ The “ chessmen ” of 
Mr. Bellasis he has clearly shown to have been | 
merely balusters or spindles for insertion between j 
rails and knobs or finials to be let into top rails as an i 
ornamental finish. Whether the original name I 
of the ancient city was Bahmanabad or Brahmana- ; 
bad he leaves an open question. Different views 
have been expressed as to how the old city came to 
be abandoned and the site deserted. Mr. Bellasis 
favoured the theory of an earthquake. Mr. Cousens 
prefers to think that the city was sacked by an 
enemy, the inhabitants being put to the sword. 
Ho suggests that the silence of the Muhammadan . 
historians might be due to the fact that this sack 
was carried out by the Hindus ; but this would 
hardly explain the complete destruction of all the ' 
buildings or the total abandonment of the site, | 
which had been a Hindu one previously. It seems ' 
more reasonable to suppose that some other cause j 
had operated. An earthquake might not only have ! 
wrecked the buildings, but also diverted the course ! 
of the river, which we know from so many accounts 
flowed by Mansfira on the east : in fact what hap- 
pened at .\lor may have happened at Mansura. 

The e.xistence of the stupa at Mirpur-Hiaa has been 
known since 1859, when Mr. Gibbs made excavations 


at the site, but it remained for Mr. Cousens to reveal 
the details of the structure, which presents some 
features of .special interest. He foimd that the 
whole stupa had apparently sunk, owing to the 
weight of the superincumbent tower and defective 
foundations, at the time of its completion or very 
soon after, and had been buttressed up all roimd 
with deep and solid brickwork, to which was due the 
remarkable preservation of the .-.oven half-life- 
size figures of the Buddha fomid in their original 
positions. The Mir Rukan stupa, on the other 
hand, which had also been ex[3lorcil by Mr. Gibbs 
in 1858, had not had any such protection, and little 
had escaped from plunderitig hands. The most 
interesting feature of the feu.lheran-jo-dhai1o stupa, 
when opened up by Mr. llliandarkar. was the find- 
ing of a ddijoba made of sun-dried bricks covered 
with plaster, completely built in and imbedded in the 
tower. Mr. Bhandarkar came to the conclusion 
tliat this stupa could not he of later date than 
the time of Kanishka. Having regard to the legend 
about the king of Kashmir recorded in the Mujmal 
at-tawdril^, Mr. Cousens suggests it as possible that 
Kanishka, whose dominions inclutled Sind, may 
have had a line of stupas down the valley of the 
Indus erected to commemorate a visit to that 
province ; and he calls to mind in this connexion 
the remains at Sue Vihar and Shorkot. 

In many ways the most interesting chapter is 
that on ■■ Dewal-Thathali.” More than 30 years 
ago Mr. Cousens pointed out that Dewal (the Debal 
of the Arab geographers) would seem to have been so 
called on account of a fine temple, which stood in 
or near the town, and that close by Thathah wc 
have the remains of such a temple rebuilt by the 
Muliammadaas into their old tombs. For instance, 
the tomb of Jam Xi.:amu d-din (circa 1.508) had 
been " built in gieat part of materials from an old 
Hindu temple, which, judging from the beautiful 
sculptured details, was of great magnificence,” 
and around this tomb are "several other buildings 
.supported upon Hindu columns from which all figure 
sculpture has been el'faced, and which have Hindu 
domes and finials.” His further researches would 
appear to have confirmed him m the view then 
formed, and he now definitely links “Dewal- 
Thathah ” as one -ite. We may ^ay that a recent 
study of the records of the old Muhammadan geo- 
graphers and histoiiaiis m another connexion leads 
to a very similar conclusion, ci:., that twelve 
hundred years ago tho sea was close by the southern 
end of the Makli hills, and that the old town of 
Uebal referred to in the Vhach-ndma and by the 
early .-^.rab geographers was either on, or in the 
immediate vicinity of, these hills. The question 
cannot be fully dealt with here ; but two references 
may be cited perhaps, as these would seem to have 
been overlooked in previous discussions. In the 
Chach-ndma we are told that Xirun was 25 farsangs 
from Debal, and the fort at, or close to, Sehwan cap- 
tured by Muhammad bin Qasim was liO farsangs from 
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Xiruii. Xow tlie site of Xirun is establisliecl, and is, 
tlierefore, a fixed point. The site of Sehwan has not 
varied since that time. If from Xirun as centre a ■ 
circle be drawn ivith radius equal to five-sixths of 
the distance from Xirfin to Sehwan. it will be found 
to pass throu;.'h the southern end of the Makli hills. 
Then, Riwarizmi (o'rrtt 833) gi\es the latitude and , 
longitvide of Debal a.s :14°-2U' and 92°-0', and of 
Xirun as 23°-30' and 92°-20', respectively. These , 
figures are of no particular value in se, but they | 
■afford an indication of the comparative positions I 
of the two places, viz., that Xirun lay 50 minutes . 
of latitude north, and 2(i minutes of longitude east, 
of Debal. It will be evident from a reference to a . 
large scale map bow closeh- this fits in with the 
assumption that Debal la}’ near the present site of 
Thathah. (in p. IJ.I Ur. Cou-^en.s cites Ma'sudi a.s 
.statiiur that Debal wa.s two da\>' journey from the 
jimc tion of the Uihran with the .sea. In his Marvj 
at-zahnh Ma'sudi writes that the two branches ; 
of theilihran fall into the sea at Shukara (or Shagara), 
a town subordinate to Uan?ura. two days’ journey 
from Deljal. It is not Cjuite clear what is meant by ■ 
two branches entering the sea there. But in his 
later work, the Kitah al-tanhiti tra'l i’thrdf. he dis- 
tinctly writes that the river fall.s into the see about 
two farsanr/s from the town of Debal on the coast 
of Sind : and hero he corroborate- hi.s predecessor, | 
Ibn KhCirdadha. who^e work was 'ichl in high e.sti- 
mation by otlicr Arab geographer'. 

The useful maji prepared by the author (Plate 
fill I shows the situation of all t}ic stupas and the 
other remains de-cribed in the monograph. 

(', E. A. W. O. 

FvL.tKi-i-Suiii'\.\Ni. Diu.ix. Edited by H.ini 

Hasan, I’h.I). James G. Forloiig Fund, vol. IX. 

The Royal Asiatic Society. 1020. 

This book of only 83 jiages constitutes the second 
part of the work of Dr. Hiidi lla.-an. dealing with 
the extant jmems of F.ilaki of Shinvan. The 
introductory volume was dealt with In' me in a rcxnew 
in 1029 and I came to the conclusion that it was a 
lirst-ratc jiiecc of .scholarly work. The present 
volume contain.s the actual Persian tc.xt of the 1197 
couplets, which a critical examination of theavailable 
.source.s by the editor has induced him to regard as 
the entir" existing residuum of the poPt’.s work, 
together W’itli footnotes detailing tlie various read- 
ings and also in some cases explaining difliciilties 
m the original text. Kefereiices havealso been given 
in the case of numerous qiiotation.s fom the Quran 
in the poem. 

It seems to me a great pity that it was decided 
to have Dr. Hadi Hasan's manuscript copy of the 
text and his English notes reproduced by a photo- 
graphic process. This Repilika jirocess is singularly 
ill-adapted to the reproduction of an Oriental text. 

A great many letters are continually left out, either 
wholly or in part. The letters and 


the upiier jiart of medial ^ fare particularly 
badly. On the first page of the text there are ten 
such errors, and there are many lines which contain 
more than one mistake. For example, lines 328 
and 333 each contain four mistakes, lines 69 and 271 
each have four, line 80 is illegible in two places 
and line 337 contains a big gap. which makes the 
line meaningless. 

The foreword to the volume refers to the excep- 
tional beauty and accuracy of the manuscript as a 
reason for deciding to have it reproduced by this 
process. Thcs is very high praise and may not meet 
with imiversal assent. Dr. Hadi Hasan’s penman- 
ship is extremely neat, both in Persian and English, 
but I doubt whether it would meet with the approval 
of an Oriental calligraphist, and I do not personally 
consider his h.uidwriting in English iileasing. As 
for accuracy, we find the word “switness ” in foot- 
note 20 of the very first page as a rendering of 
in the Persian. 

The critical methods of the editor of the text do 
not always .seem to be sound. In line 324 the word 
apjiears as follows 

The footnote .shows that other readings are to be 
found, viz.. and , either of which gives a 

much better sense than which is quite out 

of place. In lino 300 the word which is 

j obviously’ right, has been substituted for themeaning- 
: less of the Munich MS., but it has not been 

stated in the footnote whether this is a conjecture 
or is supported by anv authority. In line 347, the 
' opening couplet of the eleventh Qasida. the editor 
has expunged the ^ at the end of 0 1 and 
; though the metre of the poem (Munsarih) 

sliow.s that the ^ is necessary on metrical grounds , 
j just as it is established by the sense. In line 361 
1 a Quranic phra.-ic ( ) lias been over- 
, looked. .An examination of the work of Falaki 
seems to justify the doubt expressed by Professor 
Xicholson whether the labour devoted to his poetical 
remains might not have been more usefully concentrat- 
ed on some writer more intere.sting and meritorious 
His lx>st poems seem to be the four longest, the 
three Tarkib-bands (all in the Mujflri’ metre, the 
, first Akhrab and acatalectie and the other two 
I Akhrab and Makfuf and catalectic), and the tenth 
’ Qasida, which i.s in the MujtaS-S metro (Makhbun 
I and acatalectie). The first line of this Qa.Stda, line 
' 271, contains three errors of the typo mentioned 
befoi-e, an ob/ beiiur completely omitted and j being 
twice mutilated beyond recognition. Falaki 
possessed a command over the stock artifices and 
technique of the verse-writer in Persian, but his 
verses show no sigrus of originality of style or of 
thought. 

R. P. Dewhubst. 
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CHITOR AND ITS SIEGES. 

By R. R. HALDER. 

{Continued from page 5.) 

After Chitor was taken by Akbar and placed in charge of Abdul Majid Asaf ffian, Mahar- 
&n3, Udayasimha with his few remaining nobles retired from the hills to his new capital Udaipur, 
the foundations of which had already been laid by him before Chitor was besieged by Akbar. 
He died at Gogundain 1572 a.d., and his valiant sucoessor, the great Maharan^ Pratapasimha 
(1572-97 A. D.), waged a long and strenuous warfare with Akbar, and succeeded in recovering 
most of the places in Mewar, except Chitor, Mandalgarh and a few others,’® Prat&pa’s 
successor, Amarasimha (1597-1620 a.d.), was also involved in operations against Akbar 
and against Jahfingir, who maintained his father’s foreign policy. The latter, in the first 
year of his reign, despatched a large force against Mewar under the command of Prince Parvez 
and A^af ^an Ja'far Beg. While fighting was going on in Mewar, Jahangir fixed his head- 
quarters at Ajmer and from there sent Prince IQiurram to the front. Hiurram conducted the 
campaign with extraordinary ability and pressed the Rajputs very hard. After a strenuous 
struggle Mahar^nS, Amarasiriiha opened negotiations Avith Hiurram in 1615 a.d. and sub- 
mitted proposals for peace. The emperor accepted the terms offered and authorized K! urram 
to conclude a treaty. By it the Maharana agreed to recognize the Mughal supremacy and 
to send his son to the imperial court, being exempted from appearing at court himself, as well 
as from giving any territorial compensation or indemnity to the emperor. But one irksome 
condition of the treaty was that, though Chitor was to be restored to the Rana, it was never 
to be fortified or repaired.’* This treaty, however, was not adhered to by Amarasimha ’s 
posterity. Rina Jagatsiihha (1628-52 a.d.) and MahareLni Bajasimha (1652-80 a.d.), set 
about repairing and rebuilding the fortress. So, during the reign of ESjasimha, on 22nd 
Zi’l-qa'daoi the Hijriyear 1064 (1653-54 a.d.), the emperor Shah Jahan despatched ‘Allami 
(SaduMh Fi^^n) with a large force for the purpose of demolishing the fort of Chitor. On 
arrival within 12 ko3 of Chitor he began plundering and devastating the country. On the 
5th of ZVl-hijja of the same year, having reached Chitor, he directed his workmen to pull 
down the fortifications. In the course of a fortnight they laid the towers and battlements 
in ruins and leA^elled the whole with the ground. The MahSranS. then sent off a letter of 
apology to the court, along with his eldest son and some of his principal men. A farman 
was then issued by the emperor to ‘AllSmi directing that, since the fort had been demolished 
and the Ranfl. had sent his son to the imperial court, he (the Rana) should be forgiven and 
that ‘All&mi should return with his army to the royal presence.” 

After this, Chitor enjoyed a respite for about 27 years, when it was visited by the 
emperor Aurangzeb in 1680 a.d., during the reign of Maharftna EAjasiniha, against whom 
he had declared war in 1679 a.d. Among the causes of this war ,’8 the following may be 
mentioned ; — 

Mah&rana REljasiihha had ofiered protection to the infant son Ajit of the deceased 
Mah9.rflja Jasavantasimha of Jodhpur, whom Aurangzeb wanted to keep in his own 
custody. Besides, the Maharanft had sent men into Mfirwar to fight on the side of the 
Rathors against the emperor who had unjustly occupied M&rwar. On the other hand, 
the revival of the jaziya tax on the Hindus and an order addressed to the MahfirAnd 
to enforce it in his territory, the policy of the emperor in destroying Hindu temples, 
as well as the annexation of MArwar to the Mughal empire after the death 
of its ruler Jasavantasiifaha, had already exasperated the Mah&rana. The 


75 Smith’s Akbar, p. 163 ; Burgess’ Chronology, p. 53. 

7« History of Jahdngtr by Beni Prasad, pp. 223-242. 77 Elliot’s History of India, vol. VTI, pp. 103.4. 

78 J. N. Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, vol. Ill, pp. 382-83. The causes mentioned in Storia do Mogor, 
II, pp. 236-238, are interesting though not reliable. 
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marriage'^® in s, 1717 (1660 a .t>. ) of the Maharana with Charumati, daughter of R&thorRupasimha 
of Kishangarh, already betrothed to the emperor, was a further cause of this outbreak of war. 

On 30th November 1679, Aurangzeb left Ajmer for Udaipur. The Maharflna retired with 
his subjects to the hills. The pass of Deobari was occupied by the emperor on 4th January 
1680. The capital, Udaipur, being found evacuated, was occupied by the emperor. Cbitor 
bad already been occupied by the Mughals, and 63 temples were destroyed when the emperor 
visited it at the end of February 1680. The power of Mewar being seemingly crushed, 
Aurangzeb returned to Ajmer on 22nd March 1680. But a strong force under Prince Akbar 
was kept in Mewar, with Cbitor and its vicinity as a base. Yet the Mughals did not succeed 
in suppressing the Rajputs. Sometimes they suffered heavy reverses. For example, one of 
their divisions under Hasan ‘Alt Klian was lost among the hills. After strenuous fighting for 
sometime, the Rajputs headed by Durgadfisa Rathor seduced Prince Akbar to rebel against 
his father and seize the throne. The prince fell into the trap, and on 1st January 1681 crowned 
himself cmpferor. He then marched with a large army of Rajputs and Muglials combined 
towards Ajmer to try conclusions with his father, and encamped in the night at Deorai, about 
three miles from the emperor’s camp, fixing the following morning for the final struggle. But 
during the night Aurangzeb turned the tables on him by writing a deceitful letter,'' which 
caused the Rajputs to desert Prince Akbar, who, thus abandoned, fled in the morning towards 
Marwar, with a few Rajput followers under Durgadasa Rathor. From Marwar the prince fled 
to Mewar and thence to the Deccan, finally reaching the Marafha Samhhaji’s court at Raigarh. 
This junction of Akbar with the Marathfi king caused much alarm to the emperor at a 
time when fighting was already going on in northern India against the Rajputs of Marwar 
and Mewar. Consequently, Aurangzeb had hastily to patch up peace with Mahar&nfi. Raja- 
simha’s successor, Jayasiihha (1680-98 a.d.), in June 1681, and soon after he proceeded to 
the Deccan in person. By this peace, the Mughals withdrew from Cbitor and other towns in 
Mewar e.xcepting Mandal, Pur and Radnor, which were ceded to the Mughal by the Maharina 
in lieu of the jojiya demanded from his kingdom. 8® 

After Aurangzeb ’s death his successor, Bahadur Sh4h, threatened Mewar with attack, but 
the danger was wisely averted by Maharana Amarasimha II (1698-1710 a.d.) by sending a 
letter of congratulation and some presents through his brother Bakhtsiihha.8i 

The last attack on Chitor was made by the Marathas during the time of Rana Bhimasiinha 
(1778-1828 A.D.). For a long time before this, a feud had been going on between the Saktavats 
(descendants of Sakta, the brother of Maharana Pratapl,)and the Chundavats (descendants 
of Chunda, brother of Maharana Mokala) as to who should remain in the van of the army, 
a privilege that was greatly esteemed. Later on, this feud developed into a question of personal 
ambition to govern the country. About the time when Bhimasiinha came to the throne 
the Saktavats were becoming prominent and powerful owing to their numbers. Some years 
previously the Chundavats had called in Zalimsimha, the regent of Kotah, to assist them 
in the organization of the State. Zalimsimha, however, spent his time in self-aggrandize- 
ment, and he found in the Chundavats the chief obstacle to his designs. He, therefore, sided 
with the Saktavats and secured help from the Maratha Sindhia under Ambaji, to assist him 
in taking Chitor, into which the Chundavats were forced to throw themselves. The latter, 
7® Tod’a Rajasthan, vol. I, pp. 440-41. 

TTfT' I 

iT=qr tr^r g-q- ii 

n’^TTfTTT i 

gsqr; sq'fnr ii 

Rdjaprwiasli Mahdkdvya, canto 8, Alohas 29 and 30. 

This letter was so contrived as to fall into the hands of the Rajputs. In it Aurangzeb praised 
Akbar for having won over the Rajputs as he had been instructed and now he should crown his ^rvice 
by bringing the Rajputs into a position, where they would be under the fire of both armies. 

80 J. N. Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, vol. Ill, pp. 384-422. 

81 W. Irvine, The Later Moghuls, vol. I, p. 45. The name of the Maharapa’s brother was Takhtsimha. 
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however, intrigued with Ambaji, were reconciled totheRana and procured tlie dismissal of both 
Zfllimsiihha and the army of Sindhia on payment to the latter of 20 lakhs levied on both clans. 82 

It will thus be seen that Chitor suffered from four great, and several minor, attacks 
from time to time. The fortress has played an important part, not only in the history of 
Rajputana but also in the history of India. Though we have no definite historical evidence in 
respect of it prior to the eighth century of the Christian era, nevertheless, its use as a stronghold 
probably goes back to a remote past. From the close of the mediaeval period it became the 
cynosure of the rulers of India : hence its grievous sufferings. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, it was practically reduced to a state of desolation, till the work of repairing 
it was begun by Maharana Sa]'jansimha and continued by the deceased Maharan^. 

In fine, those that had once raised their swords against this noble fortress have perished 
and their descendants have disappeared in the mist of obscurity, but Chitorgarh, though 
worn by vicissitude and stricken in years, proud to be still in the possession of its own lord, 
still rears its stately head above the plain, its honour untarnished and its fame imperishable. 

THE PRISON OF EMPEROR SADA^IVA RAYA. 

Bv Rev. H. HERAS, S. J. 

In the first volume of my history of The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, I described 
at length the three stages by which the Prime Minister of Emperor Sadasiva, the well-known 
RS,ma Raya, finally usurped the imperial authority. These three different phases of hia 
usurpation are substantiated by foreign travellers and chroniclers, and confirmed by 
inscriptions and coins. ^ 

He first posed as standing on the same level with, and practically enjoying the same 
authority as, the Emperor Sadasiva. Then he proceeded to imprison the sovereign, whom he 
showed to his subjects once a year only. Finally even this ceremony was suppressed, while 
rumours were cunningly spread throughout the empire that the Emperor Sadasiva had died. 
After this the enthronement of R&ma RAya as Emperor of Vijayanagara came in the natural 
course of events. 

While narrating the second of these stages, I wrote in the above-mentioned book as fol- 
lows ; “ Couto [a Portuguese Chronicler who gives the most important details about Sada- 
siva’s imprisonment] does not say where this tower [or prison] was situated. Several in- 
scriptions of the time afifirm that Sadasiva resided at Vijayanagara. But this is not a satis- 
factory proof ; because even supposing that he was imprisoned at Penukonrla, his subjects 
could readily have been led to believe that he was still at Vijayanagara. Nevertheless we 
are inclined to think that he remained in his capital 

Indeed Emperor Sadasiva was shown once every year to his subjects, and this ceremony 
would naturally take place in the capital itself.^ Moreover, all the contemporary sources 
that speak of the battle of Raksasatangadi (formerly called Talikota) state thatTirumala, 
RAma Raya’s brother, after the battle ran to Vijayanagara to fetch the Emperor Sadasiva, 
who was “ kept prisoner ” there, and then fled with him to their final refuge. 

Now where wms this prison of the Emperor Sadasiva situated I This question was 
always on my lips when I visited the ruins in 1926. But the great havoc caused by four 
centuries in the buildings of the old capital, and the boards plaeetl w itliout much historical 
accuracy by the Archaeological Department, mislead the researchers so that I could not 
trace this building. But in my last visit to the ancient capital in the month of April 1929, 
I made a new search, taking as a guide the Portuguese chronicler Couto. 

This writer is the only one w iio, to some extent, describes Sadasiva s prison. He says 
that it was a strongly fortified tower with iron doors, and surrounded by sentries; neverthe- 
less his treatment Avhile tliere was such as beiittod a kingA Now the Portug ue se p hrase, 
Toll’s Raja^tliuii, vol. I, p. 518. 

1 C£. Heras, The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara, 1, pp. 28-39. 2 Hid., p. 31. 

3 Csesar Frederick, in Purchas, His Pilgritnes, X, p. 93. ■ Couto, Deeadas, \ 1, p. 383. 
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huma tone fortissima, which was literally translated" a strongly fortified tower,” according to 
the terminology common in those days among Portuguese and Spanish writers alike, simply 

means “ a well-equipped fortress.” Accordingly it naturally supposes high, strong walls 
encircling the premises, with several sentry boxes on the top of the walls these sentries arc 
also mentioned by Couto — and a palace inside to serve as the dwelling of the emperor : for, 
as the Portuguese writer expressly mentions, Sad^iva was there treated as a king. More- 
over the fact mentioned by Frederick, that the young emperor was shown to his subjects once 
a year while in prison, seems to suggest a high tower which would enable a great number of 
his subjects to see their unfortunate monarch. And since it was not the intention of Rama 
Raya to betray the fact that Sadasiva was imprisoned, this place would have to be inside 
the royal enclosure. All this proves, moreover, that this so-called fortress would not be very 
extensive, but only sufficient for the king's palace and some gardens for his enjojTnent. 

After much examination I could not find any place agreeing with these details, except 
the so-called Zenana. Now it is evident that this enclosure would not be large enough to 
afford shelter and amusement to the hundreds of women that formed the harem of the 
emperors of Vijajmnagara.^ Hence most probably it is not the Zenana at all. Let us see 
what else it is likely to be. 

The so-called Zenana is a quadrangular enclosure surrounded by very high walls, the 
construction of which is totally unlike that of the walls encircling the seven enclosures of 
Vijayanagara. This enclosure contains two main buildings and four secondary ones. 
Almost in the centre of these is the base of an edifice exactly like the bases of other build- 
ings we come across within the royal enclosure. This building was apparently of the same 
style and belonged to the same period as the edifices of the royal enclosure. But the 
other five buildings, including that which we have classified as one of the main buildings 
of this enclosure, belong to an altogether different style of architecture. These five 
buildings are the Lotus Mahal or Council Hall ; three sentry towers in the north-eastern, 
south-eastern and south-western corners, and a small oblong house attached to the 
northern wall, apparently destined for the servants. 

The fact that these five buildings are in a different architectural style naturally forces 
us to compare it with the style of the other civil buildings of Vijayanagara. This new 
style has been called “ Indo-Muslim style,”*' and has been explained as due to Musulman 
influence at the Vijayanagara court. In the book above referred to I advanced the theory 
that these buildings were put up by the Deccani Sultans during their six months’ stav 
at Vijayanagara, after the battle of Raksasatagacli.^ Yet a more careful examination of 
these buildings has forced me to change my view. In the Lotu.s Mahal itself, at the 
point of the arches of the ground floor, one discovers the Mrtinud-ha, which is a purely 
Hindu feature ; and what is still more decisive, inside the cupola of the same building there 
are .several Hindu images placed in niches, that form part of the original design of the build- 
er of that edifice. Moreover, there are three buildings in the Tamil country, built in the 
same style, which were not built by the Musulmans. These are the great and the small 
raahal at Chaiidragiri and the square tower in the inner enclosure of the Gingi fort. 

Now the two mahals of Chandragiri were beyond doubt built by Venkata II, who first 
became Viceroy of the Tamilakam there, and then established the capital of the empire 
in the same place. The Hindu-Muslim buildings of Vijayanagara were most likelv 
built during the same period. They evidently disclose a marked Muslim influence in the 
capital of the Hindu empire. Such Muslim influence was evident during the regenev of 
Rkma R^ya, when the capital itself gave shelter to Ibrahim Quib Shah, then a fugitive 
prince of Golkonda® ; and received with great honours ‘Ali ‘Adil Shkh II himself, the Sult&n 
of Bijapur, who went to pay a visit to Rftma Rftya.® 


' Hcioh, O.O., p. •’’’’i. 

9 Jbid., p. 87. 


3 Cf. Sewell, A ForrjoiUn Empire, pp. 247-248, 370, 382, 
I' Longliurst, Ruins oj p. 78 ft', 

s Ibid; pp. 81-83. 
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During this period the buildings in the Zenana enclosure were undoubtedly put up, 
except one, the edifice on the central stone base. Accordingly, this style may properly be 
called the Araviclu style of South Indian architecture. 

Now the precise period when tlie buildings were erected is not verj’ difficult to determine. 
After the battle of Talikota, during the short stay of Tirumala Raya at Vijayanagara, the 
new regent's sole thought was to prepare the empire for future wars witli the Deccani Mus- 
almans. as his wish of buying horses from the Portuguese evidently shows. Moreover, the 
same fact, carefully recorded by Frederick, shows that Tirumala had not much luoney to 
spend uselessly on erecting new buildings in a deserted city, for he had not enough money 
even to pay the Portuguese merchants for the horses sold to him.^® It is therefore evident 
that those buildings were built in the time of Rama Raya. His purpose in erecting such 
edifices was intimately connected with his ambitious project to usurp the throne. When he 
decided to imprison the young emperor, he did not intend to throw him intoadark dungeon, but 
to place him in one of the old palaces of the royal enclosure to serve as a residence befitting 
a king. He erected a wall round the plot — ^for, after all, that palace was to be a prison — but 
it was not necessary that this wall should be as thick and strong as the walls of the other 
enclosures of the city. This would explain the difference between the walls of the so-called 
Zenana and the other walls of the city. A prison, moreover, required guards, and on this 
account three watch towers were built in the corners (the fourth one being perhaps ruined). 
The small house attached to the northern wall was undoubtedly for the servants. The pur- 
pose of the Lotus Mahal is another proof of the cunning nature of that gi’eat politician. 

The Svaramelakalariidhi informs us that R5ma Raya constructed for himself a palace 
called Batna-kuta, which was surrounded by gardens adorned with statues and tanks abound- 
ing with swans. “ Now, we do not know of any other building in the so-called Hindu- 
Muslim style which could be the Batna-kuta, the residence or palace of the great ruler. In 
all probability the so-called Lotus Mahal is the JJalwo-I'uto. It is surrounded b> a pit or ditch, 
which could bo filled up with water. Thus the building became like a small island in the centre 
of a small lake. Another small lake or tank is to be seen on the northern side of this mahal. 

The smallness of this palace does not create any objection against this identification. 
For Rima R&ya was not living there. It was a place for recreation and enjoyment. ‘‘ Seat- 
ed within this palace," again says the Sraramdakalanidhi , " he spent his time in the midst 
of scholars versed in literature, music and other arts."'^ 

It was very convenient for R4raa Raya's purposes to build this palace for enjoyment 
within the walls of the Emjieror Sadasiva’s prison. It was necessary for the latter not to 
realize that he had wholly lost his freedom. Thus the regent could safely and steadily climb 
the steps to the throne. Had 8adasiva realized his real state, he would perhaps have broken 
his chains, aird the plans of Rama Raya would have suddenly failed. The fact that Sada- 
siva’s “ treatment while there was such as befitterl a king,’’ as noted l)y Couto, proves the 
intention of the far-sighted regent. To build the Batna-kuta within the walls of the empe- 
ror’s prison was the wisest stroke of his ambitious policy. How could Sadfisiva imagine 
that he was in prison, when his regent, the real master of the whole cirrpirc.came to spend 
the hours of his recreation within the walls of his owm garden I 

The above reflexions will show how probable it is that the so-callcd Zenana was the 
prison of Emperor Sadasiva Raya : and though this theory does not reach certainty, it is 
nevertheless better founded than that which assumes the enclosure to he the harem of the 
emperors of Vijayanagara. It would therefore be prudent for the Arcliffiological Depart- 
ment to remove the board stating that the enclosure is the Zenana, and substitute another 
sugg^ting that the enclosure was probably the prison of Emperor Sad6siva R&ya between 
1550 and 1565. 

ID i>urchas, //t.y Pihjrimcs, X, i>. 1>4. 

&isluiaswaiai Aiyangar, tSourccaoJ V ijut/anagant HUtury, j). IIK). 1- Ibid, 
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SIDI ALI SHELEBI IN INDIA, lui)4-15oG A.D. 

By C. E. a. W. OLDHAM, C.S I., I.C.S. (Retired.) 

{Continued from page 8.) 

The identification of these two rivers is important from a geographical point of view, as 
illustrating the courses of the Panjab rivers at a definite date. The first may be identified 
without any hesitation with the Sutlej, because in this ease Sidi ‘Ali calls the river by the 
name by which the Sutlej is still known to the local people, the Ghara, a name under which 
(in a variety of spellings) it appears in its lower course on nearly all old maps. We know also 
that the Sutlej had at a much earlier date abandoned its ancient Ghaggar-Hakra channel 
joining the Trinab near Ucch. But the question of the identity of the second river is a more 
difficult one. There is evidence to show that the Chenab flowed to the east of Multan as 
late as 1245 a.d., and that by 1397 it had shifted its channel farther north and west flowing 
to the west of thattown.^^ We also know that up tilltheendof the fourteenth century at least 
the Ravi flowed to the east and south of Multan, but we do not know exactly as vet when it 
shifted its course to the north and west, to join the Chenab to the north of Multan, as it does 
at present.^® We also know that the Bias until comparatively recent historical times flowed 
through the middle of the Multan district from east to west, joining the Chenab, or rather 
the Trinab, near Theh Kalan, some 20 miles south of Shujabad. To judge from what Abu’I- 
fazl writes in his Ain-i-Akbari, it would seem to have been flowing in this channel in 
Akbar’s time. If this be so, it would appear reasonable to conclude that it took that course 
in Sidi ‘Ali’s time also, and that this was the second big river he had to cross between Ucch 
and Multan. A difficulty, however, arises in this connexion if we read Ibn Batuia’s account 
of his journey from Sind to Delhi (c. 1334). He tells us that, when on the way from Ucoh to 
Multan at a distance of ten “ miles ” from the latter city, he crossed the river called IChusrfia- 
bad,5^ which was one of the big rivers and could only be crossed by boat. There the mer 
chandise of travellers was examined in the strictest fashion and their baggage was ransacked* 
As he mentions only one river as having to be crossecT between the two towns, the question 
arises, was it the Bias or the Sutlej ? If by “ miles ” he meant farsatigs (as I suspect he did 
elsewhere), the distance from MCiltan would correspond wfith the known old channel of the 
Bias. In any case the Sutlej must have been much farther from Multan ; and possibly in Ibn 
Batuta's day the Sutlej had not yet adopted the channel that joins the Trinab to the north 
of Ucch, which it evidently had before Sidi ‘Ali crossed it. We may conclude therefore 
that the two rivers crossed by our author were the Sutle'j and the Bias" 

In the middle of the month of Ramazan (on the 15th Rama-An. i.e., the 3rd August 1 
ing to Vambery’s translation) Sidi ‘Ali arrived in Multan. Here, he tells us he ^vWt d 
the tombs of Bahau’d-din Zakariya and Pvuknu'd-din ; and thu.s we find further 
tion of the accuracy of his record. The shrines of Baliau’d-diii (c, 505 to 665 A ura d e' 
grandson RuknuYUlin are still centres of attraction at Multf.n for Muhammadan rXriins 
and travellers. Irom Multan he moved on to a place wliich Vamberv transcribes as Sad 
kere and Diez as Sadlrerch ( ^ ). There can be little doubt that this .should read 

Shorkot. Ihcnce he went on to Lahore, where he arrived in the Ijcdnuiny of S'/ 
or, say, between the 19th and 25th August, wh en lighting was still going on in the noXrn 

5.5 LG., X, It'd. AlbirunI, however, says tlie t'henai7ii^;i;;dT7iro^ u ^ 

conflict with tlie \iews expressed by Major Ravertv. ' ‘ ’ ^oems to 

56 From what Abu’l-fad writes in his would appear to 1, a vo shifted to i 

channel by hi.s tune, and we may perhaps presume that it liad taken that cuuo e bolV>,.„ 

67 See Defrtiinery and Sanguinetti, Voyaijcs d'lbn lialoiiluh, ll\, 117 rp, ‘ ‘‘ * A” .s day. 

puzzle ; I can find no place of this name in the region concerned. It iiia\ <, '' utuue Kluisruabiid is a 

a town or village on the bank of the river near a ferry, that has since disii|,prau.a°"' |'' 

mistakehasoecurredinthotext, and that Kahrurinav have been luti n', I,' I "'.V \ I'd-'sible that a 

old channel of the Bias. " ’ l’'acc lay by the side of an 


68 Shauwdl 0(12 a.h. corresponding with 19th August to ITtli Sept 


ember l.i.55. 
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Panjah between Knmaynn and the Jast of the Sur dynasty claimants to the crown. Humayun 
had started firm Kabul in the previous November to regain his throne ; he had occupied 
Lahore in February ; he had v.on a decisive victory near Sirhind on the 22nd June over 
Sikandar I^an Sur, the nephew of the great Sher Shah ; and had established himself in Delhi 
in July, only a month before Sidi ‘Ali reached Lahore. In accordance with his usual practice, 
our author breaks off from the narrative of his itinerary to give a brief, but fairly accurate, 
summary of the political situation, which may be quoted here (as translated by Vambery) ® 
as a fair sample of his notes on local political affairs : — 

“ After the death of Selim Shah, a son of Shir Khan, the former sovereign of Hindustan, Iskender Khan 
had come to the throne. When the Padishah Humayun heard this, he immediately left Kabul and 
marched his army to India, took Lahore, and fought Iskender Khan near Salirand. He won the battle 
and took 4C0 elephants, besides several cannon and 4C0 chariots. Iskender Klian escaped to the 
fortress of JIankut, and Humayun sent Shah Abul-Maali with a detachment of soldiers after him. 
Humayun himself proceeded to his residence at Delhi and despatched his officers to different places. 
The Osbeg, Iskender Khan, he sent to Agra, and others to Firuzshah, Senbel,60 Bayana and Kar- 
witch.t^ War raged on all sides, and when I arrived at Lahore the Governor, Mirza Shah,63 would not 
let me continue my journey until I had seen the Padishah (Humaymi). After sending the latter word 
of my arrival, he received orders to send me forthwith to Delhi. Meanwhile a whole month had been 
wasted, but finally we were sent off with an escort."’ 

Crossing “the river of Sultci pur,'"' ® by vbith is heie me&i.t the Bias (in its old 
channel), and marching via Firuzshah, Sidi ‘Ali reached Delhi in twenty days towards the end 
of Zu’l-qa’da,*^* that is to say about the middle of the month of October 1555. He tells us 
that out of respect for his monarch, the Sultan of Turkey, he was accorded a brilliant recep- 
tion, the Hian-ldifinin*'® and other high officers with several thousand troops being deputed 
to meet him. The same evening the ^an-khan&n gave a banquet for him and his party, 
and then he was granted an audience by the emperor. After being presented to Humayun, 
Sidi ‘Ali offered some gift, accompanied by a chronogram upon the conquest of India and two 
g]lazals, “all of which pleased the Padishah grcatl}-.'’ But when he begged permission to 
proceed on his journey, Humayun refused to grant this, wishing to retain him, and offered 
him an assignment of revenue amounting (as would appear from the translations at least) to 
a crore of rupees ! Declining this, Sidi ‘Ali expres.sed his anxiety to continue his journey, but 
Humayun replied that he should stay at least for a year. The emperor even suggested that 
he might send an envoy to Constantinople, carrying an explanation from the admiral of his 
inability to return ; but Sidi ‘Ali wisely foresaw the light in which this would he regarded by 
his monarch. Ultimately Humaj’un consented to his leaving, provided he waited till the roads, 
then impracticable owing to the recent rains,®® became passable, and meanwhile taught him 
how to calculate solar and lunar eclipses and instructed him in other astronomical matters. 
As we know from other sources that Humayun was interested in the heavenly bodies, this 

69 The Travels aitd Adventures of the Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali Eeis, p. 40. 

69 /.e., Sambhal, now in the Moradabad district, U. P. 

61 Scil. Kanauj ; Diez writes Kenouidjeh. 

6* This appears to have been Mahmud Sultan Mirza, son of Ulugh Mirza, to whom, according to 
Blochmann, Humayun gave the name of Shah Mirza. — Ain-i-Akbari, trans. Blochmaim, I, 461-62. 

63 So called from the then important place, Sidtanpur, which lay on the high road from the north- 
west frontier to Delhi, and past which the Bias flowed. Sultanxmr is nowin the Kapurtala State, between 
the Bias and the Sutlej, a few miles above their present junction. See also Bubur-numa, trans. Mrs. Beve- 
ridge, II, 465, from which it appears that the Sutlej then took a more southcrnly course. 

64 ZH'l qa'da 962 A.U., corresponding with 17th September to 16tli October 1555. 

66 The famous Bairum Khan was the Bian-kbanan at the time. He may have been at headquarters. 

66 The translations seem to be defective, as the rainy season was over, though the roads would still 
be in bad condition. Vambery translates : “ We are now close upon the three months of continuous 

(Birshegal).” In a note he gives the word used in his MS. as adding:" birshegal, probably 

a Hindustani word ’’ ! The word used by Humayun, of course, was the Hindi barsha-kdl {Sang, 
a term in general use, and employed by so early a writer as Albiruni. 
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storj' need not be regarded as fanciful. Sidi ‘Ali accepted the inevitable, and settled doxvn to 
please the emperor. Itwasprobablyhisreniarkableaptitudeformakingupvcrsesand lus savoir 
fairs, of which we have abundant evidence, that ingratiated him most at court , where he seems 
to have been in constant attendance. He tells us that one day he accompanied Humayiin 
on horseback to visit the tombs of the celebrated ShaiUis, Qutbu'd-dinPir Dihlivi, Nizamu’d- 
din and Farid Shakarganj,” as well as that of Mir Kbusrau, the poet ,<^8 and Mir Hasan 
Dihlivi.f ® The inclusion of Farid Shakarganj in this list seems to be due to some error on our 
author’s part, as the shrine of Shakarganj is at Pakpattan in the Montgomery district, and 
could not have been visited on the same day as the others. Nizamu'd-din Auliya was 
the successor of Faridu’d-din : and possibly their names were coupled together in Sidi 
‘Ali’s hearing. 

Several anecdotes are told of conversations with Humayun and his courtiers and of 
poetical discussions, in which latter the emperor took special interest, commending Sidi 'Ali’s 
efforts in this respect. We can read between the lines that the admiral had no small opinion 
of his own verses. Among others with whom Sidi 'Ali became acquainted at Delhi, 
he names the aftubchi, Abdu'r-rahman Beg, as “ a courtier who also rejoiced in the 
confidence and affection of the monarch, and was his constant companion in private life.” 
(Vambery.) Could this possibly have been our old friend Jauhar, his aftabchi and, later. 

his historian 1 

At last, with the aid of some of the couid favourites, Sidi ‘Ali managed to secure permis- 
sion to depart. Passports were prepared ; a letter was written by Humayun to the Sultan 
of Turkey ; all was ready for the start, when suddenly everything was thrown into confusion 
by Humayun’s fatal accident. As the evidence of an impartial witness, present at Delhi at 
the time and in close touch with Humayun and his entourage, the description which Sidi 
‘Ali gives of this accident and of the action taken to conceal the emperor's death till the heir- 
apparent could be communicated with, is of much importance. The late Mr. H. Beveridge 
had recognized this when translating the relevant passage in the Akbarnuma, and he accepted 
the record as confirming the correctness of the day of the week and month assigned for the 
event, viz., Friday, 24th Jan. 1556. Vambery thus translates the passage'^'' 

“ Humayun had given audience on Friday evening, when, upon leaving his castle of pleasure, the 
JIuezzin announced the Ezan just as he was descending the staircase. It was his wont, wherever he 
heard the summons, to bow the knee in holy reverence. He did so now, but unfortunately fell down seve- 
ral steps, and received great injuries to his head and arm 

“ Everything was confusion in the palace, but for two claj’s they kept the matter secret. It was an- 
nounced to the outer world that the sovereign was in good health, and alms were distributed amongst 
the poor. On the third day, however, that was on the Monday, he died of his wounds 

“ His son Djelaleddin Ekber was at the time away on a journey to visit Shah Ebul Maali, accompanied 
bv the Khanikhanan. Ho was immediately informed of the sad event. Meanwhile the Khan.s and Sultans 
w'ere in the greatest consternation ; they did not know how to act. I tried to encourage them and told 
them how at the death of Sultan Selim the situation was saved by the wisdom of Piri Pasha, who managed 
to prevent the nows of his death from being noised abroad. I suggested that by taking similar mea.sure.s, 
they might keep the sovereign’s death a secret until the prince should return. This advise {sic) was 
followed. The divan (council of state) met as usual, the nobles were summoned, and a public announce- 
ment was made that the emperor intended to visit his country seat, and would go there on horaeback. 
Soon after, however, it was announced that on account of the unfavourable weather, the trip had to bo 
abandoned. On the next day a public audience was announced, but as tho astrologers did not jirophesy 
favourably for it, this also had to be given up. All this, however, somewhat alarmed the army, and on 

0 7 It will be noticed that Sidi ‘Ali gives first place to Qutbu’d-din. This was Khwaja Qutbu’d-din 
Batttyar Kaki, whose tomb is at Mahrauli, not far from the Qutb Minur. and was once the most famous 
slirine at Delhi, but now ranks secon;! to that of Ni/amu’d-din Auliya. .See H. C. Fanshawe, Delhi, 
Past and Pretent, p. 280. 

6S The tomb of the famous poet Jlir Khusrau (“ Tuti-i-ghakar-maqal ”) is near that of Nirftmu’d-din 
AuliyS. 

09 I am not aware who Mir Hasan Dihlivi was, but local Muhammadans would doubtless know. 

70 Loc. cit., p. 55 f. 
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the Tuoiday it wajj thought advisable to give them sight of their monarch. A man called Molla Bi,7^ 
who bore a striking resemblance to the late Emperor, only somewhat slighter of stature, was arrayed 
in the imperial robes and placed on a throne specially erected for the purpose in the large entrance hall. 
His face and eyes were veiled. The Chamberlain Klioshhalis Bey stood behind, and the first Secretary 
in front of him, while many officers and dignitaries as well as the people from the riverside, on seeing 
their sovereign made joyful obeisance to the sound of festive music. The pln'sicians were handsomel}' 
rewarded and the recovery of the monarch was universally credited. 

“ I tookleave of all the grandees, and rvith the nows of the Emperor's recovery I leached Lahore about 

the middle of the month of Rebiul Evvel. This was on a Thursday ” 

According to the translation by Diez (which i.s probably the more correct), it was on 
the daj' following the mock audience, that is to say, on Wednesday, that Sidi ‘Ali took leave 
of the grandees, and next day, Thursday, in the middle of Kabi he started on his way 


to Lahore. 

Travelling via Sonpat, Panipat, Kamal, Thanesvar, Samana, Sirhind, Macchiwara 
and Bajwara,^^ and crossing the “river of Sulfanpur ” by boat, he reached Lahore at the 
beginning of Rabi II, i.e., about the middle of February 1.556. A day or two earlier Akbar 
had formally ascended the throne at Kalanaur (on the 2nd Rabi II, corresponding with 
14th February). 

Mirza Shah,^*" the governor of Lahore (who was there in the jireceding August also) now 
refused to allow the travellers to proceed farther on the pretext that Akbar had issued orders 
that no one was to be allowed to go to Kabul or to Kandahar : so they had to turn back and 
go to Kalanaur, to obtain the young emperor’s sanction. They came up with Akbar near 
the fortress of Mankot, where he had been watching the movements of Sikandar Khin. Akbar 
readily gave the required permission, as well as a guide and a lakh of rupees (perhaps an 
assignment on certain revenues, as seems likely from what Sidi 'Ali says later on), and told 
ihom to travel in the company of four Begs, whom he was sending with an esscoit to 
K&bul. Here Sidi ‘Ali mentions that Sh&h Abu’l-maAli, who had got into disgrace and had 
been placed under arrest,” was put in charge of these Begs and taken to Lahore, where he 
was cast into jail. 

In the middle of Rabi IT Sidi ‘Ali and his companions quitted Lahore en route for Kftbul, 
crossing the K^vi, which ho calls the river of Lahore, in boats. Another big river was then 
crossed on rafts (Vambery says “ of barrels and chairs ” ! Diez says ‘‘ of planks and water 
pots they were probably gfiarnnis) as them were no boats at hand. This was doubtless the 
Chen^b. The river of Bharah ( ) was next crossed in boats. This must, I think, be 

intended for the Jhelum, as Bharah seems clearly to represent the modern Bhera on the side 
of that river, an old and once important site lying on the main route usually followed in early 
times between Afghanistan and Hindustan. Babur, who crossed the Jhelum near Bhera ‘8 
in 1519, writes in his Memoirs of the Bharah country and the Bharah people. He tells us that 
the Koh-i-Jud (the Salt Range) marched with their country for 14 miles. 


71 Diez writes Menla Bikessi (Mania Bakhsh ?). 

72 Diez does not call him Chamberlain. Here again Vambery has evidently nubtianslated the text. 
Khushhal Beg was one of HumayuiTs body-guard, his how-bender, as appears from an earher passage in 

Diez. 'He was in Akbar's body-guard afterwards, but later on was exec-uted lor sedition by being trampled 

underfoot by an eleiihant. See Elliot, Hisfory V, 32i. m j - 

73 Rabi I, 963, corresponds with 14th January to 12th February l.>50. Iho Thursday nearest the 

middleof lia6ilwasthe 17th, correspondingtotheSOth January. , , , „ i , ■ r . c 

71 Two miles SE. of Hoshiarpur ; now a village, but once a very important place and duel town of 
the district. Vambery can only suggest a place In Oudh (BachhrJwa.i in the Rao Bareli district !) 

75 Bafti ll, 903 A.ii., corresponding with 13th February to 12tli March 1556. 

78 This Mirza Shah, or Shah Mirza, is also mentioned by .\bu 1-fad m his ALburuama—see trails, by 


Beveridge, Bibl. Indica, H, 30. See also above, note«2. 

77 See Ai:6orH(J»ia, trans. Beveridge, 11,27-29, for the reasons leading up to this action. 

78 Mrs Beveridge, in her Bdbur-ndma, I, 379-387, transcribes the name as Blnra, but Raverty 
(Tabaqat-i-Na.siri,pp. 1131-32. note), writes Bharah, after comparing two Persian versions with the 


original Turki. 
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There follows a passage in which the translations of Vanibery and Diea differ materially, 
ending with the statement that the ^ushab and Nilab rivers were both crossed by boat. 
By the Khushab can only be meant the Jhelum,^® Kbushab being a town on its bank some 
40 miles below Bhera ; but why the passage of this river should be mentioned twice is not 
understood. By the Isilab is meant the Indus.*® 

In the beginning of Juraada I, or iii the middle of March, 1556, Sidi ‘Ali and his comjia- 
nions moved on westwards through the Khaibar Pass towards Kabul ; and here we must 
leave them to continue their extraordinary journey and win through even greater difficulties 
and dangers before they reached the Bo.sphoius more than a year later. Enough has been 
written perhaps to .show the great interest that attaches to this early travel .story, and how 
well it merits study and efficient editing from a reliable text, illustrated by full historical 
and geographical notes. 

SCRAPS OF TIB^^URMAN FOLKLORE. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt 
(Continued from vol. LI X, page ISl .) 

5. Rebirth. 

“ We were ovcrtakeit by one or tu'o of our village friends nho were on the way (p. 106} 

to the mona.stery, which lay in the direction of K.amjra Ozong AVc learned that 

they were carrying a new flag to present to the monastery on behalf of a poor man, who was 
dying of pneumonia. He was hoping that the present might enable him to acquire enough 
merit to secure a longer span of life, or if fate was against him and he was de.stined for death, 
that he might have a felicitous rebirth, for it seemed he had led a somewhat gay and merry 
life and had dreamed that as a punishment he was to be reborn as a louse." 

In Shway Yoe [Sir George Scott], T/ie. Bnrman. we read : " It is written tliat more 
hardly will a needle cast from the summit of lift. Myinmo [Meru] acro.«s the wide Thamoddaj’a 
[Samudra] Sea — more hardly will it touch with its point, a.-,: it falls, another needle, standing 
point upwards in the great Southern Island — than will any given creature become a human 
being,” at the next birth. 

The doctrine of rebirth was introduced into Tibet with Buddhism and is typical of 
Hindu philosophy generally. It is a very early fundamental belief of Hinduism, including 
Buddhism and Jainism. The doctrines set up by the early Brahmanic Schools of Philoso- 
phy (see my If ord of Lalla the Prophetess) " were based on the Aryan instinct of the godhead 
and were dominated by contact with the ideas of totemistic aborigines, believing man’s 
spirit-soul to be a separate entity, able to leave the body at will and after death to live in 
other human bodies and even in animate things thought to be capable of harbouring a soul.” 
The idea arose that there was a repetition of death and rebirth for ever as the fate of man- 
kind, and “ this led eventually to seeking after release from .such a prospect The 

general argument ran thus : ‘ this world is an illusion : the one reality is the Absolute, 
unchanging, inert, unknowable.’ The varying fortunes, characteristics and experiences 
of individual human beings were explained by transmigration and reincarnation of personal 
souls expiating the action of former lives, with a final release at last by reabsorption into 
the universal soul, of which they were held to be but emanations. So the merit of actionless, 
introspective, ascetic life, in this life, became the pas.sport to release from rebirth. The 
necessity of a recurring rebirth before sufficient merit can be accumulated to obtain release 
led to the idea of cyclic destruction and recreation of the whole earth.” At p. 29 of the 
same work we read ; “ The dread of rebirth in a humbler .sphere than the present is the 

bugbear of a guilty conscience in all countries dominated by Hinduism.” 

"9 It YiU l.ave been noticed how many of the rivers were called after place.s on their banks. ~ Cf. also 
the case of the Chenab, which was called the Sodhara or Sftdhara from a town of that name on it.s left bank. 

80 This name (Kiiab) seems originally to have been the name of a ferry across the Indus, some 15 miles 
helow Attock, but it came to be applied to the river itself. 
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6. Incarnation. 

“ Not only is Svong-Tsang-gampo [the Constantine of Tibetan Buddhism] regarded 
(p. 299) as an incarnation of divinity (deification is the common lot of every great hero in 
Tibet), but his spirit is supposed to be reincarnate in every succeeding Dalai Lama.’’ 

In The Word of Lalla (50, 53 f.) the theory of reincarnation is explained thus : “ It was 

propounded by the Vaishnava Hindus out of the theory of the transmigration of souls from 
body to body and from the Buddhist ‘ legends of the mythical predecessors of Buddha and 
the equally mythical tirthaharas (apostles) of the Jains,’ from which they created the many 
incarnations or avatdras of Vishnu, viewed as the Supernatural Self. The Vaishnavas were 
followed by the Shaivas and all other Hindus, till incarnations of the Deitv became a general 
Hindu belief.” 

7. Supernatural Powers. 

” We saw (p. 90) a snow leopard prowling about. .... It is extraordinary how 
these animals can walk over the snow without sinking into it. The natives explain this 

peculiarity by giving the snow leopards supernatural powers We had a cmious bit 

of luck that morning (pp. 92, 93). Our friend the snow leopard had passed us in the night 
and seemed to be heading for the pass, for we could see his footprints in the snow. There 
seemed to be a striking regularity about his path, and it occurrred to me that he might be 
travelling over the line of the road. Investigation proved that the idea was correct. Bv 
following his footsteps we saved ourselves a good deal of road seeking. It was amazing to 
me how the leopard knew the road , buried as it wa« bencat h .several feet of .snow and. of cour.sc 
level with the wide o.\pan.se on e^■ery side. I eoiikl only suppose that it was by means of 
a sense of smell effective tlivougli the deep snow, though vhy he should have kept the roail 
with all its zigzags, vhen he could Cixsily have made cross-cuts impos.sible for us. was a 
mystery wliich I did not attempt to solve. The servants looked upon the footprints as a 
very auspicious omen or even as a miraculous intervention on the part of the blessed Buddha 
or a Bodhisattva.” 

8. Miracles. 

*• The river (p. 220) itself [Brahmaputra] !)eing no longer hidden in a gorge was exjiosed 
to the devastating rays of t!ie sun, which had melted the ice covering, .so tliat we could see 
water flowing in the middle, but so strong wa.s the wind in the opposite direction that its 
blasts on the river made it seem as if the water was flowing backwards and uphill. In fact 
so strong was the illusion that the .syce and Lhaten [a servant] thought it to be real and 
bowed down in worship of the supposed miracle. " 

9. Magical Powers. 

{a) LnnHi'a. 

"The setwiiuts (p, S2) .... after soua' persuasion eousenteii to go forward though 

they tried to insist that 1 make a sul>stapti.Tl uioney offering to the Laehcn Lama and solicit 
his indulgence to keep back the snow . All the natives of this part of the w orld firmly believe 
that a life of ascetic contemplation brings with it magical powers, including the ability to 
control the clement^. The Laelieu Lama i-s particularly famous all over Sikkim for his 
regulation of rain and snow. E\en villages in the South dominated by other tcmj)les send 
petitions to him with huge gifts, asking that rain lie stopped or made to fall as desired. " 

The question of magical power is discussed in The Word of Lnlla. p. 23, thus : "The object 
of magical formul.e is to compel the unseen powers, that arc held to govern man and his 
wants, to abstain or cease from doing him harm, or on the other hand to do him good. In 
this way they are a protection of mankind against evil or a method of benefiting him.“ The 
applicability of this observation to the above quoted story is obvious. As regards the 
probable origin of the belief, it is remarked in The Word of Lulla, p. 65, that “ the Shaktio 
Buddhism that has long prevailed in Tibet largely eonsist-s of gross mysticism borrowed 
from the magic of aboriginal tribes." 
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As regards Burma, it is remarked in E.R.E., III, 30-31, that the object of Burmese 
magic is to secure hallucination in respect of the five senses and to confer temporary in- 
vulnerability. This is achieved by potent mixtures Certain specific kinds of magic 

have no doubt come from India— which accounts for the otherwise puzzling fact that Buddhist 
inoiiliS [of the Hinayana type] are themselves much addicted to it. That they have drawn 
oil native Animistic sources to enlarge their knowledge is but natural Articles sub- 

jected to magic are chiefly boats, stones and charms.” 

More specifically Shway Yoe, The Burman, p. 413, says : “ Wizards and witches are 

very common in Burma. The thing runs in families, and on the Chindwin river in Upper Burma 
there is a village called Kale Thaungthut— ‘ the small town at the top of the sand bank — 
where the entire population is credited with power of this kind. They have ‘ a king ’ there.” 

Again, loc. cit., Shway Y"oe says : “ There are the sons, who delight in nothing so much 

as killing people, afflicting them with epilepsy, fits and divers other ailments, and there are 
the wezds, who are good people and strive to overthrow the machinations of the sons against 
the welfare of mankind, while themselves learned in all the knowledge of the mystic arts. 
Wezu (Sanskrit, vidyd) simply means wisdom or knowledge, and the sorcery studied by both 
classes is the same.” 

(6) The Dalai Lama's. 

[In Pede Dzong the landlady, pp. 239, 240] “ said she would like to see the foreign devil 
[i.e.. Dr. McGovern, then rumoured to be trying to get to Lhasa] and give him a good piece 
of her mind, but she was sure that so great was the vigilance of the officials and so powerfu' 
was the spiritual force of the Dalai Lama, the intruder would certainly be detected and sent 
back to his own village. I was interested in the latter statement as showing the implicit 
faith which the Tibetans have in the divinity and power of its suzerain. In spite of the 
many vicissitudes which have marked the reign of the previous holder of the office, most 
Tibetans really believe that the Dalai Lama is omnipotent and nearly all have faith in his om- 
niscience. The fact that the pre.sent ruler was twice forced to flee the country at the peril of 
hislife is glossed over and forgotten and sometimes explained a way. Our hostess was firmly con- 
vinced that by means of his spiritual powers the Dalai Lama could have told at any moment 
u here I Avas and Avhat I was doing. The only class of Tibetan who are sceptical on these matters 
are the monks, particularly the Lhasa monks and those in immediate contact with the Court.” 

10. Cures. 

Toby became seriously ill (p. 47) ” and there was nothing avc could do e.xcept to feed 
him with cod-liver oil and malt and wait for the crisis. One afternoon, a couple of days 
later, while Toby was asleep, I got out some of juy Tibetan books — all books in Tibet 
are of a religious character — and began chanting from them, as I thought it Avas the best 
Avay to continue with my Tibetan studies. Thi-s coiitinued .some f«o hours, and by a curious 
coincidence, when Toby awoke, wc found the crisis Avas passed and that he was much better. 
By the natives the benefit of the cod-liver oil was forgotten and the ' cure ’ Avas attributed 
to my religious incantations, and 1 Avas put down as a ‘holy man,' a reputation that Acas 
later on to stand me in good stead.” 

11. Callousness. 

'■ 1 thought (p. 272) at first that a bojub had been placed beneath niv window [at Lhasa] 
but on looking forth I suav that by accident the Avhole fircwvork stall had exploded, .stunning 
CA'cry ojio in the A'icinity. Tour persons AAcre killed and live more seriouslv injured. A 

large eroAvd gathered round the heap of victims But no one seemed inclined to lend a 

helping hand, and eA'ery one Avas left to look after him.st !f. 7’Jiis meant that the dead and 
seriously wounded w ere left to lie on the ground for really an ext f aordinary time until friends 
or relatives could learn of the mishap, and come and diag the ))odic.s of the victims awav. 
.... When the victims were eventually taken awaj- thcA' were carried back to their OAvn 
houses and some monk— possibly, but not nccc.^sarily, a monk from the Medical College was 
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invited to perform his ritual, either for the recovery of the patient, or if he were dead, for 
the safe passage of his soul into a favourable reincarnation.” 

” All the vay (pp. 234, 235) ve corild see that the lake [Yamdro] was covered with a 
thick coat of ice, though with occasional seams indicating flow'. Several times during the 
day we saw men walking across the frozen lake from the mainland to the peninsula or island 

in the middle On one occasion, late in the afternoon, we were the spectators of a 

tragedy. Two men, who were walking ncarlj’ in the centre, came to a point where there was 
a bad flaw in the ice. We could see they had to jump a seam. The ice on either side was 
obviously weak, for it crashed under them and they were precipitated into the freezing water 
below. They attempted to crawl out, but they could not find a block of ice capable of 
supporting their weight, and soon they were so numbed by the cold that they fell back help- 
less and sank beneath the water. We could see their heads appear once or’twice and then 
they sank again and disappeared for ever. I was astonished at the phlegm with which 
my companions looked at a catastrophe happening before their eyes. We passed one of the 
caravans just at the time and its members paused for a few moments to look at the tragedy 
taking place a few hundred yards away, but they continued their amiable c.hatter and no one 
made any move to save the unfortunates.” 

The above stories might have been told of almo.st an}- place one might mention in Burma. 
They so exactly illustrate the Burmese attitude towards an accident. Edwardes, Crime in, 
India, p. 37, vTites : ” In Burma, if one may judge from a case in the Maubin District, the 
vagaries of a man, who ‘ runs amok,’ are regarded in much the same light as a cinema enter- 
tainment is by Western villagers. The culprit, in this case, after severely assaulting several 
persons with a dah, murdered a friend and his wife in very brutal fashion. A crowd of about 
seven hundred people watched the ' dance of death,’ apparently unmoved and made no effort 
to seize the murderer. He woukl probably have accounted for several more victims, had not 
an inspector of police rushed up and shot him dead in his tracks.” 

Many years ago at Bassein I saw a man accidentallj' fall out of a rice boat in the middle 
of that very dangerous river, and though there were many boats on it with expert swimmers 
ill them, all they did was to watch his .struggles in an interested manner and say ‘ he will 
certainly drown.’ In the end a young Englidunan went out and saved him. 

Edwardes, op. cit., p. 49, also says : ” The tendency of villagers to accept the attacks 

of dacoits as merely an uncomfortable feature of the daily routine is well illustrated by a 
case reported in 1921 in which the whole village turned out and calmly watched five dacoits 
armed with a home-made gun, which was fired by means of a lighted cheroot, help themselves 
to 10,000 rupees’ worth of property and make a leisurely departure. ’ 

II. DEITIE8. 

1. Maitroya. 

■■ Another image [at GyunglseJ showing line eraltsmaiibhip [ju o4J was that of the Bodhi- 

sattva Maitreya Maitreya, the Compassionate, is the next Buddha destined to be 

born in the world, and is adored by nearly every sort of [Maliayanist J Buddhist. He is 
frequcntlv jmrtrayed almost as a Euroj>can. I have sometime.s seen representatives of him 
with white skin and blue eyes, and in nearly all cases his image is sitting on a chair in Euro- 
pean stvle as opposed to the Oriental cro.ss-legged attitude assumed by other Tibetan deities. 

2. Peden Llamo (Goddess). 

The lloor above [in the Chokang at EhasaJ i.s largely flevotetl to the worship (p. 298) 

of the fierce female demon vho aet.s a-s the dread guardian of Buddhism The lady 

represented hen', Tcdcn (or I’aldan) Llamo, i.s the most terrible of the fairies. She has many 
forms some mild, repre.seiiting her a.s a gracious lady, the hearer of itrayers ; others which 
port.ra\- her a.s a goddes.s of black magic, of disease and death. In the upper room of the 

Chokang or Cathedral there are images, representing her in both aspects In her 

more horrible phase the colour is bkick, representing mystery and death. She is riding 
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on a fa\rn-coloiired mule, but she is clad in the skins of dead men and is eating brains from 
a human skull. Offerings of cMng or beer — a substitute for food — are made to her in other 
human skulls. While as the goddess of battle, she is surrounded by all sorts of weapons. 
.... Considering the terrible and blood-thirsty nature of the lady, it is curious and amus- 
ing to find that the Tibetans believed she was recently incarnate in the world as the late 
Queen Victoria.” 

Peden Llamo most probably represents a primitive Tibetan goddess, from whom arose, 
according to Hirananda Shastri, Origin and Cult of Tara [Mem. Arch. Survey of India, No. 20) 
the Mahayana Buddhist Shaktic Tara in her twenty-one forms, represented in one or two 
varieties — pacific and terrible. The Cult of Tara dates back to the fifth century A.n.. on 
the Tibetan borderland, or perhaps in Indian Tibet, and spread downward.s into India, right 
down to the very South, in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

Another view of the Tibetan TaiA has been expressed thus. She is a principal god- 
dess, who has twenty-one recognised forms in five colours — white, green, yellow, blue and 
red — and appears in two principal forms — gracious and terrible. In her terrible form she is 
represented as destroying a human being (like the Indian Durga). In her gracions form she 
was recently held by many Tibetans to be incarnated in Queen Victoria. The Tibetan view of 


Tara probably arose out of an indigenous goddess Paldan (or Peden) Llamo, who also appears 
in both forms and whose colour, in terrible form is black, representing mystery and death.” 

It is possible, however, that she represents the Hindu goddess Durga introduced into 
Tibet with Shaktic Buddhism. Shaktism was “ the cult of female energy in life (Shakti), 
an extension of that primeval recognition of the mystery of the reproduction of life, which 
led to the use of the Shaiva emblem of the phallus (linga) as the representation of the god- 
head. So that the phallus emblem loecame both male and female (linga and yoni). 

Except as to their cult of Kali or Durga. Devi. Chandi, Kumari and other subsidiary names, 
as the female form of Shiva, with bloody sacrifices and much gross superstition borrowed 
from the magic of aboriginal tribes, the Shaktis were in all other respects essentially Shaivas.” 
Eventually they permeated all Buddhism, and the cult '• in Tibet became the form in nhich 
Buddhism has chiefly survived, causing it there to revert practically to the primitive Animism 
of the people with much degradation infused into it.” (The. Word of Lnlla. p. (i5.) 

“ The idea of the male and female god is visible as far as one can go back into the belief 
of .the Aryans and has been consistently preserved in all branche.s of their dosceiidanls. It 


is visible also in all primitive religions and in all Animistic beliefs that have Iwen studied 
The concept of the god, his wife, his sons, his daughters and his mcssengcTS juav be taken 
to be therefore a natural product of primitive human thoiighf . vliich i.s ncccssariiv anthro- 
pomorphic In Vcdic time.s and later, the godde.ss laid no special (| mil ificat ions 

separating her from the gods, and attrilmles peculiar tf> g(>ilde-,-,t , do appe.ir until the 
rise, still in early times, of the cult of Durga the chu'te virgin Innitie^,,, (Jjc Diana of the 
Vindhya mountains of Central India, the lover of wine, flesh and bloodv sacrifice 
She is clearly a Central Indian aboriginal goddess brought into Hinduism in connection with 
the Krishna cult. . . . i.e., with Vaishnava Hinduism. In tlie next phase of her cult the 
.Shaivas have captured her. and she has cea.sed to be reyarded as a virgin, being identified 
with Uma of the Himalayas, the wife of Shiva, She is next found in iho Piirdna/Rn (Iiandi 
with a daily worship and an autumn festival, still the Durga Piija so well-known in Calcutta 
the home of Kali, another name for her. or for an ancient goddex uientitied with her And at 
the .same time arose a .sect worshipping her as Devi (77ie (todd' s-). identified with Brahman 
the Absolute, the One Reality, and so above all divinitic.s. Here ( hen in the hlood-und- wine- 
drinking expression of limitless power is the earliest apjicarancc of Shakti, the female energy, 
representing the living productive form of the inactive, unknowable, unappronehablo Abso 
lute.” (The Word of Lalla, (foSQ.) 


(To be co7iti niitd i 
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WHY KEWAT WOMEN ARE BLACK. 

(A Chhattisgarhi Folk-song.) 

Bv Rai Bahadur HIRA LAL. 

The town of Bilaspur, tlie headquarters of the district of the same name in the Central 
Provinces, derives its name from Bilasa, a Kevata woman, who is said to have burnt herself 
at that place under circumstances which form the subject of a popular Chhattisgarhi song 
known as Kevatina-gltn, usually sung by Dewars, a tribe of wandering mendicants found in 
that country. Bilasa was a very beautiful woman and was so rich that she u.sed to expose 
her tish on a silver tray, while she herself sat on a golden chair. The Raja of Ratanpur, so 
the story goes, once went to Bilaspur and visited the bazar, where this Kevatina at once 
attracted his attention. Her beauty captivating him, he opened conversation with her by 
asking the price of various kinds of fish she had for sale. Clever as she was, she gave the 
price.s in equivocal terms ; for instance, she said that the price of the aichhd fish was equal to 
that of a 3’eli (oilman), and the price of a crab equal to that of a barber, thus subtly alluding 
to the qualities of the fish she Amended, the atchM being an oily fish, and the crab being noted 
for its tight grip, which she com 2 )ared witli that of a barber, who holds a man s head firmly 
while shaving him. The Raja's servant^-, observing that their ma.ster was no match for the 
woman in a battle of wits, .suggested that she might be caught hold of and taken along, 
whereupon the Kevatina fled from her shop. As she was pursued, she held up her garment 
to the sun (Surya), praying that he would save her honour, and thereupon her dress took 
fire and she was consumed to ashes. Seeing what had haitpened. the Rajd went on his way, 
and the village children ran to the river, where her husband was busy catching fish, and told 
him that his wife had committed salt, under the belief that he had been eaten by crocodiles. 
In order to ascertain the true cause of her death he engaged some sorcerers, by whose power 
of witchcraft the Kevatina descended into the flame of a lamp, and intimated that owing to 
her fair complexion and beauty the Raja had desired to outrage her modesty, and therefore 
she had burnt herself. She stated, further, that she had asked a boon from God that all 
Kevatinas should henceforth be born black, so that they should run no risk of being dishonour- 
ed. and akso that in commemoration of her immolation (a sanctifying act) her caste should be 
considered purified. That is the reason why KeA*atinas are black and why persons of all castes 
eat chand and murrd (gram and rice) parched by them without any objection. 

The Chhattisgarhi songs are a curious mixture of jingling rhymes and prose— a sort of 
compromise between the two, with a view perhaps to avoid monotony of which a fair speci- 
men is afforded by the Kevatina-gita reproduced Irelow. The song also furnishes some points 
of linguistic and ethnographic interest : — 

Ckhihikt kurhjd^ mukuta^ dudm, 

Bhitari Kevatina kase siiigdra^ : 

KhSpa* pare rihgt chihgt;’ 

Okara'' IMtara sond ke singt.’’ 

1 Kuriijd is a peculiar Chhattwgarhi word for a ' lint.’ ft seems to be derived from kurai, or branches 

of the « tree (O'a/d, with which the hut made. The word kurai has now become 

generalized, and i.s not re.,tricted to the branches of tho kwru alone, but is applied to the branches of any 
tree used for roofing a hut. 

2 ktlukuta or mukata = ‘ many ’ or ’ much.’ It is also used in this sense in BaghelkhanflC Hindi. 

3 Siiiijdra ka^ini is a peculiar idiom in Chhattisgarhi, equivalent to karnd. Km, id otherwise 

implies a sort of contempt, and is used of animals, e.g., gho.id kaso, ‘ get the horse ready.’ 

4 Khdpei means a corner, as, for instance, of a houso or room. Tho lower castes in Chhattisgarh tie 
their hair in a knot, not on tho back of the head, as tho JLiriuhi women do, but at a corner in front. 

■5 Rinqi rhingi K the same as raligd changi, ‘gaudy.’ 

« Oka)a= y-d-d or mke : kara, or kar, is generally used for kd with demonstrative or interrogative pro- 
nouiw, e.g., kdkar. ‘ whose ”i 

7 Sinrji is a comb, deriving its name from ga. or - horn,' of which it used to be made. The word 
has become more generalized, and a wooden comb may also be called 
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Mdrai pant bichlialai bdla, 

ThamaJcata Kevatina chalai bajura. 

Ana^ baithe cliJbeva^ chhahlra, 

Kevatina baithe b'tclm bajdra, 

Soiiu lie mdchl rupa kc paruA' 

Itciju uisu Kevatina kard 

Jlola bisdJia [Kevatina] saba kot klidya, 

Pliokntdt'^ niacltkari koi anhd khdya ; 

KaJiu^^ [Kevatina] dpann inachhai-i /e*’ niohi., 
Kd kahili-au [Kdjd] machhai t le 'laola ( 
pandawd^' machltari Gandaird'^' wata ; 
dhaeard^' machJmri Kalard moht : 

Airhhd^^ maclilmn Tell mol a ; 

Sodihd^^ machhari Sunard mola ; 

LiuJu-^ niachltaTt Dhunvu mola ; 

machhari Bunid mola ; 

BhukimA^ machhari Thdkura mola ; 
Padhind^^ machhari Pdnde mola ; 

■Jdtd chingrd^* Sands! mola ; 

Bhedo-'^ machhar! Gadarid mola ; 


Jna, or an, is a corruption of the Saaskrit ■ another.’ 

® Chheva means a ‘ corner ’ ; and chhakdra is a linahng expletive, which would moan nothing without 
chhcva. Cf. kend mend, where mend has no independent meaning of it.s own. 

I'* A para is a circular, flat tray, tisually made of s])lit bamboo, upon which fi,-;!! oi' ji.Trfhcf! cmui. 'te . 
is exposed for sale ; but this Kevatina, being \cry rich, liad one made oi siUer. 

Kard is a preposition meaning ‘ near,’ or ‘ to.’ 

12 Phokai, in Hindi, means ‘for nothing,’ ‘ gratis.’ 

11 Hark the termination u in the imperative, wliieh is p<-'culi,tr to the roots ending in k. T(s use, how- 
ever, is not confined to such verlxs alone, especially in poetry. For in,iant e. in tlio Itdnuhjniia (LaiAd kmiJa 
29) wo have : Sunu matimnnda de/ii aha piird, where .svout is used for the ordinary funo. 

1 1 A peculiar form of Chhattisgarhi, where, tor the genitue easo, instead of the singular form kd. tlie 
plural form ke is used. It does not change with the goiidor of the following vord ; for example, .see further 
on, where Pdjd ke bdta chtta oeeur,., instead of Pdjii ki I'.ila chiUt. 

1' This variety of fish jumps about in shallow water, and is compared to a (;,H.id."i, .o man of low eastc 
much given to dancing and jumping about. 

1> Gandawu is a contemptuous form of (iai.idj, as Kalara is of Kalara. ami Alma of Ahira further 
on. They have been used in these forms so as to rhyrno with the names of iho fishes mentioned. 

12 The ijhaiard fish is also known a^ h'n'a. whii li n!'..uw ' ..liignhh,' and i ; eiinpi.ued to a Kalar or dis. 
tiller, supirosed to be a drunkard. 

The a'tchhd is also called frthhd. Ji I, .is an oily nj.peaiance. ,md b.rs small oyes, which look as if 
covered. Its price is given a.s equivalent lo a T'oli, or oilman, who eovei.s the eyo.s of his bullocks when 
yoked to the oil-pio-jq. 

I'J The sodihd, a name apparently demed from .vd/i /u. aii elophanth •liiink,’ has a long trunk-like 
snout, rosombling the tongs of a Siiihir. Jt -.wallows other lUli as the Sim.'ir consumes other,’ "gold 

2c The ludd. or nidd, is tenarious of life and takes a long tune to kill, just as rice fried by a Hhuri or 
Dhurwa is hard and takes long to erush. 


21 Xhe banjd, or hijahiuA, is .dippery, like a Uaniyd, and is believed to ineroaso the quantitv of blood ' 
in the body, as does wealth in the ease of the Uaniva. ' ' 

23 The bhdkura, known also a.s bhumld. is n powerful fish ami .sometimes breaks the oart 
in which it is kept, like a powerful Thakut- or Rajput. 

23 This is a delicate fi.sh, which dies if the water Is made muddy, 
regarded as delicate. 

a tjtjjid) «"':-^tic, who wears his linir matted and twisted in 


earthen vessel 
dy. so It IS likened to a Pai.ido, who i.s 


covered 


» Gadariyfi, or Garoriya (shepherd). 
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Salgnla Bamhand rnola ; 

Kara Ahird mola ; 

KJhohhasP'^ machhart Go- id Ice mola ; 

Jhorl^'^ machJmrt Binjhwdra mola : 

SaldgV^ machhari Dewdra mola : 

Kahw^ Mardunid^^ ke mola. 

Here the jingling verses break off, and the story is continued in prose, as below ; — 
Yetakd^^ sunake Bdjd Kevutina Id^* gold kard moA^ maria. Taba old bhajia^^ ke bhdra 
Idgis. Jaba Kevaiina an Rdjd ke bdta chita bliaia,^’’ taba nokara mana'^ kiJiin^^ ki Kevatina hara*'^' 
hdta bdta md jitat hai, jd ekara hatha bVia Id dhara leve. Taba Kevatina dara ke mare bhdge 
hai. Abaka tabaka Rdjd Kevatina ke b^ha Id dharlis titake JudraA^ Kevatina liara suruja 
(lahara achard lavdis aiir jara bara ke rdkha bhaigaia. Tab Rdjd ghara lahuld dis. Puna 
gBca ke laikd-rrvana Kevatd se kihin, told to sitisa ghartydra dhara ddris, tikara khdlara Kevatina 
hara salt gais. Taba Kevatd kahis. kaun lag salt gai hai 1 Tabalaikd-mana batdin ki ohicha,*^ 
lag salt gais hai, jauna rdkha pare ha>. Taba Kevatd hara sdta lugard ke bolavdra dihis aiir 
sdta dina jagaraht dekhis, ta diyd ke tema me Kevaiina hara utaris aur Kevatd sudkd^^ bolis ki 
inaf aneka sundara rahen, to Rdjd mold dharata rahis hai ; taba maf salt gayeii an Bhagavdn se 
apana rupa mSjed ki mold kart jhunakt** kd janama de. Kevatina bhnhje. chand miirrd*^ Id 
■<<aba kot khdya, ana ke bhuhje Id kot na khdya. 

3(i The bdint is an eel -like fijh, and wriggles and twists like the sacred tliread of a Brahman. The 
word salgata, which qualifies it here, is a vernacular corruption of sarkat, i.e., sarokti tint, from wakand, 
to ' move,’ or ‘slip,’ which also convoys the idea of wriggling, snake-like motion. 

21 This fish is supposed to bo stupid like an -Ahira (cowherd). There are many proverbs in the ver- 
iMculars of northern India referring to the stupidity of the Ahfras. 

2'^ This fish is unshapely, and is < ompared with the figtwe of a Bond, 

2ti The jhori fish keep together in shoals, just as the Binjhw.'ir tribe go about in parties. Jtiori is a 
form of jholi, from jhol (Hindi), a ' batch ’ (of eggs), a * litter ’ (of pigs), and so, metaphorically, a ‘ number.’ 

30 The scddgt, nalAngt or .larahgi, is compared with the musical instrument of the latter name used by 
Dewars, who are very fond of catching this fish. 

31 .1 crab gri|)s tightly with its claws, as a barber does with his hand. 

38 A barber i.s called manlaiiiyd t-ecauso ho shampoos {nmrdan karn/i). 

‘•'i Yrtiikd — itand (Hindi, itnd). 

3 f Tm — ko. a proposition borrowed from MarSthi. 

3 > Gold kard md i.s a peculiar idiom, meaning literally ' in the pebble.' Here mu is used for .?<. or h- 
of Chhattisgarhi. 

33 likajid is a preparation of gram, and is, of course, light. 

37 B/tois would be hitl in modern Hindi, or bhai in the Baghelkliandi dialect. This form is usually found 
in the past tense. Tulasi DSsa often uses it, o.g., Bhd pranusla mana initi gatdnt (Ayodhya k. 220). 

33 Mana is a plural affix, borroired from the Oriya ledne or mdna ; but, while in Oriya the form 
changes according as it is used of animate or inanimate things, in Chhattisgarhi no change is made on 
this accoimt. 

311 Kihin is a peculiar form of kahm, that is, kalui, 'said.' 

1 3 Il'ira is a definite article peculUr to Clihattisgarhi. 

41 Titake judra means ‘ at that time.’ Titake represents tho Hindi {■'tiu . .Jiuira originally means 
midday, but is usetl in Chhattisgarhi in the sense of ‘ time,’ ‘moment.’ 

4* Ohieha is equivalent to the Hindi uat : the particle cha is added for emphasis. 

43 .gndhd, or suAdhd, is generally used in place of aahita, ‘ with.’ Hero it is equivalent to tho preposi- 
tion se. 

44 Jhunaki is a woman whose anklets make jhunjhun noise, hence a young woman, Cf. Arurut 
taraiii nakha jyoti Jagamagita jhunjhvn karata pa-ya paijaniya. (Sflradfca.) 

45 Murrd is fried rice which is used as breakfast in Chhattisgarh and adjoining Oriya States. It it 
derived from murana to chew, Aturri is always chewed like pan or betel leaves. 
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TRANSLATIO^^ 

(There «a,>i a Keratina who used to liv'C iu a small cottage M'iih many doors, 
inside which si.o used to adorn hei’self, tying her hair in beautiful knots and fixing 
a golden comb therein. Even on rainy days, when the road was slippery, the 
Kevafina would stroll with mincing gait to the bazar. While others sat in nooks and 
corners, the Kevatina used to sit in the middle of the bazar on a golden chair, with 
a silver tray (before her). (Oncei the Raja came up to the Kevatina (and .said) ; “ All 
eat fish after paving for it ; nobody eats fish without payment : so tel! me, Kevatina. 
the price of thy fi.sh.‘’ •’ What j, rice may I tell of my fish, oh Raja? The da idaira 
fish i.s the .same price as a Gandawa : the ghaiard fish is the price of a Kalara ; the alchhd 
ii.sh. that of a Te!i ; the sorllhu fish, that of a Sanara ; the Iiidu fish, that of a Dhurwa ; 
the baTija fish, that of a Eaniya ; the bhahim fish, that of a Thakura : the padhind fish, that of 
a Pande ; the jn/ l chiiig/'d fish, that of a Samiyasi ; the bhbdo fish, that of a Grdaria ; the wriw- 
gling bdnu. that of a Brahmaiy. : the kdrj that of an .iddna ; the khokhast fish, that of a 
Goad ; the jhori iPh, that of a Pi.ijluvar ; the salugl fish, that of a Dewar; (and) the crab 
tiiat of a bai irer. The Rfija, having listened so far, threw a stone at the Kevatina. but she 
(lUily) felt e- it r b.ali of gram had fieenthrown at her. The Kevatina. however, made a suit- 
able reply m uu.-ds. TJie Reijas .servants thereupon saiti : “ This Kevatina is winning every 
jroint. Go and .seize her bv the hands and arms.” The Kevatina then fled through fear. 
The Raja wouh.l have .secured the Kevatina by some mcaiix. but at that moment she held out 
tire skirt of her dress to the sun. thereupon she was completely bunit and turned into ashes. 
The Raja thou recurned home. After this the village bojys .said to the Kevata (her husband) : 
■■ The Kevatina has committed -s r.T. thinking that thou hadst been eaten up )>y alligatoiv: and 
croco.lilcs. The Kevata asked : ’ Where did she commit sati ■ Theie. uhere the ashes 

are ' (they replied). Then the Kt vata made a vow to oSer up -.ev: a pieces of cloth, and for 
.seven days ]n.‘pt awake, looking at a lamp, in the fl.ame of which tlic Kevatina ai^peared and 
.said to the Kevata ; ” I wa.s ver; beau.if'.il and therefore the Pajd was trying to catch me 
so I burnt myself and asked C.vd to give ine birth in the form of a black v.oman- 
Let everybody cat rice and gram iiarched by a Kevatina, and not (that parched) by others. 


MSCELLANEA. 


COltRl'PTION'.S OF URDU J.V 'IHE PEX.AL 
fjETTLEilEXr <JF FORT i T..\1K. 

Tiie followii',' iic’le ii taksu out ci the Gnsav 
ftipurt of tlif .tua.imaii and tVioob.-i i-'auds, 1901 , 
,'U<i IS useiul io iho-,v liow new form.s ami words creep 
ate Ui’duoii-ing to local coiicUtioiw in 'li-rereat parts 
tit imiin. At Fort Flair the conduio.a of cour...e 
MO-t unasiial. as u lartio immi.er or iiriMcts Iroin 
I very part of tiie Imli.iii Ilrnpifo are tivio collected, 
.01(1 it was natural];, c.i.sential toseloct a ! 'Wjmijniwa. 
r. liifh all would li..\e to learn to a critiiin extent. 
It wa,, etpi.iUy iiatiuai to .select Urdu lor that pur- 
i ..jsC, and it a .accui dni^-'Iy. now foiual to be spoken 
i .K-re in every ;)o. slide variety of conufit.'on and with 
civiy varict;. of a-iciit. All tlie convict., learn it to 
..11 extent siiUiciciit lor their daily waiCs and tlio 
luiderstandiny of orders and direction.s. It is also tlie 
vernacular of the local born, whatever fl eir descent. 
The small e.xtent to wliich many ab-solnte strangeis 
to it, sucli a.s the Burmese, ndiahitants of Madras, 
and .so on, ni.ister it is one of the salcan.irds or the 
Settlement, ai it niake-s it imjiossiblv lo. any .'c-iieral 
plot to bo hatched. In barracks, in boats, and on 
works wliere men have to be congre;,rateJ, every 


I care Is takou to split up nationalities, with ihe 

I result that, e.xcept on matters of daily common 

■ concern, the convicts are unable to converse i ou- 
fidontially logellicr, 

. The Urdu of Fort lH.ir i.s thus not only e.xcrcd- 

■ in’.;ly corrupt from eauses, but it is fi led 

with ttchmcahtie, uri inK out of local conditions 
and the .special ref|uiivmcnts of coruict life. E\cn 
the vernacular oi the local born i. loaded with them. 
The-etcc'iniccliticsarcp.irtly derived from English 
anr. are i; u.iy specialised applications to new uses of 
pure or corrupted Uidii words. 

The most iironiinent cianuiiiil Ira! chii rai t eristic 
of this dialect of Urdu appear, iu the numerals, 
uliich are everj-wiiero Urdu, fail arc not spoken 
acconiuig to correci Urdu cu,(om. Thus, the 
coiuicts and all clcnlmg with them count up to 20 
regularly, and then l.ctwccn the lens .simply add 
the units, instead of u.sing s[ieciii,l teims, c.j., a 
con.ict. wtia over fn. ii.Uionality or inothcr-tonguo, 
wui give ids number, say, l2..i;i(i, as h&ra hazdr 
pihir,! tan tit c/th( . tv, c'.vc thou.- and five hundred 
tliiuv .iv. Ho would ne\er .say, even if born and 
hied in ilindastani proper, bdni haz&r pdnch aau 
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ckhaUta. The convict must be addre-.sed in the same 
manner, or he will most probably misapprehend 
what is said. There is an analogy to tiiis custom 
in French Switzerland, wliere it i.s common to hear 
septantc for seventy, and nonnant^ for ninetj-. 

The following words have been lieard even in the 
moutiis of Bnrmans unable to make themselves 
understood in Urdu : — 

Bijan . — Tms means now a barrack for convict.- 
as distingmsiied iro.n a bairaek for troops or police, 
though various corruptions of " barrack " arc 
also used lor thit pac'po,e. It i- really Eug'.is'i in 
origin, and represents the v oral '■ division, " tlie cor- 
ruption having taken place on vulgar Urdu line,?. 
Thus “rfr" has dropped out, u has become 6 and 
the zh sound of tsi has become j, quite according 
to custom. Originally the convicts were divided 
into "divisions," each of which -lept iii a barrack. 
Hence the present application of the term. 

Tdpa . — ^This means a convict " station." It is 
recvlly good Urdu for an "island." Originally all 
the convict stations were situated on small island.s 
in Port Blair Harbour. Hence its pie-enr application 
to any convict station, iiiiand or o.i <in iduiid. 

Sikshan. — This means now either the "sick list." 
or the Femile Jail. It is the Engluh word 
“seotio.n." Originally the major division of the 
convicts was into sections, of which No. X\ 11 was 
the convale, scent gang, the sick and unable to do 
any or full work. Tne women were of eoui'sC all in 
the Female Section. Hence the pieseat double 
application of the word, k’pt in existence no doubt 
in the iirst case owing to the Iikones.s of " a/kahan ’’ 
to the familiar " aik-ziiu i " of the Native Aimy 
Hospitals. Sattrd Bijaa, i.e., NVXItli Division, is 
also in common uso for couvaloseeut gang." 

iraip'ir. — The first jail con-.tnieted in the .Settle- 
ment wMs on Viper Island, so named after Blairls 
.-nip. Ii is now dwarfed bj’ tiio gre.it Cellular Jail 
on Atalanta Pomt, so named inter a man-of-war 
of Blair's day, wliicli is the Jail pur trafA /icf, 
nnicii to bo avoided in the ej-es of the convicts, 
tlio other is simply ivuijjur. -Vnothcr mighty jail 
was in 19!Jl being con-tructed at Minnie Bay 
(named after another by -gone guubait), and it v.ould 
have been interesting to -ee wti.sf popuiar term 
'■.•ould be ajiplied to it, iunl it ever been coiiijileteil. 
!(y the way, CiopUikabang is already Uobang lu 
common parlance and script, and the name i- likelv 
to have " no derivat ion " in clays to come. 

Dhohi . —.-V V a-bei man, and tdlnah. -eaich, are pure 
Urdu, hut they are two of the first vords jiicked by 
Burmans and noii-Induins. and it u i iirions to hear 
them in the mid-t ol aii otherwise puioH Burmese 

sentonc'c. 

Pfii AJsar. for " jietty olliccr," is unqucdionably 
referred by Native -peakei-i; to the Ijo’.t. they 

all wear, and not to the Engli.-li word. 1 hare hoard , 
them spoken oi simjily as pHiwdl'-, the men who 
wear tielts, though in ordinary -Vnglo-indian .slang 
pitiwdld , translated mto “ boxwallah,'’ is the , 


hawker who sells article.- of female attire and 
familiar wants, nnd patti ivdln exists for those familiar 
with tho language for the bolt -wearer, i.e., the 
me-seng cr or peon. 

Tuhil. — In common use among the convict-, 
who are being constantly counted lor all sorts 
ot reasons. Petty Olficers are told off to count 
them m batches, and a.s each finishes his batch 
he brine- up his "total. Total karnd, to compere 
the rctaU. 

Dipdlniant for Department : meaits the Forest 
Department, that being the fn-t separate depart- 
ment ere ited at Port Blnir. 

Dipdh.annt Sahib. — Fore-t Oflicer. Dipdttnaut- 
irdld. a , cmvict told off to work in the Forest Depart- 
ment . 

Siv r .'z-ihib. — Shh' shortened from " overseer " 
for it-! likeness to the common Indian word shir, 
a tige-r. An Eur'opean overseer of coiwict.’,. 

.S'i';/,(,7'. — Forsignal = asemagram. There was in 
19ol on elaborate system of semagraph signal- 
at Port .Jltiir worked by the Militaiy Police. 

Tiki'f. tikatliv . — A ticket -of -leave, al.-o it.s holder. 
Tikat 'ri a man with a ticket -of-leave. a self- 
suppoitrr. Tikat is al-o Used for tli.> wooden 
“ n-?ck-tk-kot ’’ worn by labouring convicts. 

Parm Ah. — Promotion. This is m common uso 
among -t the Military Police, and also amongst the 
convic-t.s. who are co.istantly being tramferrod from 
class to -la-s on "promotion." 

KiUis, class. — ^Th<' convicts are aiTanu"d in 
cla-so.s. 

Sik.nd.i. .'kikamdii. — Sick man, used for a convict 
when ill iio-pital : hence for any human being on 
tho "sick-list ” : hence, again, for any Oovcrnrasnt 
animal on the ".sick-]i.si, ' e.ij., an oleiiliant, pony, 
bullock. 

yf"/, I. ii. Originally a railing, now any kind of 
hedge or fence. 

lid.l ■!., ration. — The labouring convict.- are all 
rationc 1, HdslutH-nv't, ration mite ; i.e.. the convict 
told olf to help tho cooks to keep and distribute the 
rations. 

Duih'jin, lit, tho Mllk-lme-, f.t.. a place where 
milch-c.v, le have om-e been kept. Two or more 
places ai -' -o named. 

Larnh i lain (the Long La >- ‘ well known long 
stragg'-iii!-, villaac in the A'uiintrn District. 

A'aaidr-i'jhar, lit. Pattern -iionse. The name ot a 
village, a convict .station and some quarries, becau-e 
a sample ■.jiainunn) house (rjhar) for convicts, accord- 
ing to winch men on ticket-oi-leave must build their 
huts, wi- hoiesct up by the Government. 

A'im <k-!ih ittd, salt-pans. — More than one place 
issotallcil because of a former salt factory on the 
bliot from -ea water. 

" Porth 11 1 C'-iiicnt ■’ becomes simin, simint, and 
sinn’t. 

" Me--;- mess-house" becomes mesacott in petitions, 
being a mixture of Eng. moss ” and Hind. 
kdt, hou-!C. 
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Kioanjtiin'j, the name of a local slop. Ijecomes j 
Kidtln. ■' 

His, the Hindustani word for "twenty ” is used | 
by some of the convicts in giving their numbers ; | 
thus, wlten asked his name and number, a man will ! 
reply: “ Bis 172.” By this he means ” No. 1726.” j 

A good many years ago the numbering of the | 
convicts was recommenced from the begitming and 
the second series were distinguislied by the English 
letter B. 

Among building terms the following are com- ' 
inonly in me : Halpilet for wall plate ; buUm for j 
batten ; kinpdsh for kingpost ; kirn is for screen. j 

fianyling. — My kitchen lately required sotuc 
repairs to the roof, and as these were being delayed j 
I made some enquiries from the cook, and received j 
the folJowmg reply : “ kuc/ih nahin hud ; hangling \ 
abhi nahin ujd ” .• nothing has been done ; the angle ! 
iron has not yot come, I have algo heard hingain j 
used, which has a much more Urdu sound. [ 

Motarpha.- -This now practically obsolete term j 
still appears in the annus) budget for the Anda- I 
man Islands. E.g., in the Kesonue items of the | 

Estimate for the year 1900-01 is Moturpa ’ 

(house ta.i£) collections,” The old tnoturpha, niotnrju 
of the Madras Revenue was not a tax on houses, but 
on professions and ti’ado.s. It was abolished finally 
quite thirty years before 1901. The \-ernacular 
word is tnuhtarafa ; Ar. *<>/'«, a handicraft. 

Many of the existing place names about Port 
Blair are English, and the corruptions thereof by 
the convicts and their native guards are i^^teresting^ 
showing that striving after a meaning, which is so 
prolific of verbal corruptions all over the world 

Mount Hai riett becomes MOhan Ret. ; 

Perseveroime Poiiit „ Parasu Pet & Parson Pet. j 

BOOK-NOTICE. 


Jaina Inscbiptioss, collected and compiled j 
by PuRAN Chand Nabar. In three parts, with j 
plates, etc. i 

We have received two parts of tlii, \aluable j 
<’oUection of Jaina inscriptions, viz., parts 2 
and 3. The plan of the work is to give the text * 
of all the known inscriptions relating to the .Tainas j 
and Jainism, together with an index of places | 
where the inscriptions were found, a glossary of 
the names ol the Aehdfyas, together with illustra- 
f ivo plates. The total number of inscriptions 
comes to 2,692. Of these, the first 1,000 go into 
Part 1 ; from 1,001 to 2,111 go into Part 2 ; and 
tho remainder, which are included in Part 3, are 
inscriptions collected in Jawalmir. These in- 
scriptions are all more or less of a modern character, 
and in the arrangement adopted, the texts are 
given correctly, with typical plates in illustration 
of the more important inscriptions. The volumes 
are provided with some useful indexies, with special 
indexes of a geographical character and a l^t 


Shore Point tecomes Suwar Pet. 

Navy Bay ,, Nabbi Beg. 

Phoenix Bay ,, Pinik Beg. 

Barwell Ghat ,, Bdld Ghat. 

Harriett was the name of the wife of Colonel 
Tytler, a former Superintendent. Perseverance and 
Pheenix were the names of Royal Ships in Blair’s 
day. Shore Point is named after Sir John Shore 
(Lord Teignmouth), Oovernor-Geueral. Gcnei-sl 
Barwell was a former Cliief Commis.sioner. There 
is also a large village called Anikhet (now often 
converted into Ranilcliet), a conscious pun on the 
name of a daughter of a former Chief Commissioner, 
who was named Annie Kate. The largest steam 
launch in the harbour is named The Belle, after a 
daughter of another former Chief Commissioner, 
which has proved an unfortunate name, for the vessel 
is invariably called by the Natives " Belli i Jahdz." 

The station of Elephant Point has been translateil 
into HAlht Tdpd, and HdtM Ohnt. The stations of 
Navy Bay, Dundas Point, South Point, and Phoenix 
Bay are all also frequently indiscriminately called 
(jhund Bhattd, because there is now, or haa been 
at some former time, a lime-kihi at these spots. 
Convicts never forget a place at which there has been 
a lime-kiln : they hate the work go. So, also, there 
is a village called Chauldari (for chholddrt) in the 
Southern District after a former conxoct camp at the 
spot ; but the station of Middle Point, a long way off 
ill the Northern District, is also commonly known 
to the convicts as Chauldar! for the psme reason. 

Sometimes the native names for places are mereli- 
corruptions of the English words, without any effort 
at a meaning ; e.g., Ubtiu for Hoiie Town where 
Lord Mayo was murdered, and Hdrdo for Hartdo. 
Port Blair itself is always Pot BiWr and Port Muuat 
always Potm-dt. 

B. C. Templk. 


of the A-ehdigos. There are also .some very iiteful 
.and interesting illustration.^. The labours of Mi-. 
Nahor have thus provided in a handy form a fairly 
complete list of these inscriptions tor ready reference. 

In regard to the matter of these inscriptions, 
they relate to the establishment of .Jain temples 
an.l all matters connected therewith, the provision 
of funds and arrangements for other appurtenances 
of these temples. Now and again we come upon 
matters of interest like the PattavaM lists, general 
information like that relating to Panoh.akalyAnaka. 
which means the asterism under which the Jain 
Achdryas were conceived, were born, were initialed, 
attained to wisdom, and finally to emancipation. 
The -work is bound to prove very useful in the 
recon.struntion of Jaina history and will have iu 
own value even to the student of tho genei-al history 
and culture of India. Wo eongratnlato the colloitor 
and publisher on the interest and enterprise wliich 
tho volumes exhibit. 


S. K. Atyanoar. 
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A I'fOTE ON THE TEN PLAYS OF BHlSA. 

{Published by T. Gampati Sdstri.) 

y . V. JAHAGIBD.IR, M.A. (Lojtd ), LEcnmER Sanskrit, Karnatak Coiubgb, Bhaswab. 

Ik his Introduction to the thirteen plays ascribed to SMsa, Mahfimahopadhyaya T, 
anapati i dstri, who has edited all of them in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, attempts to 
show certain peculiar features common to all these plays. In the first place, all begin with 
iatah praviiaii sfdradhdrah, while in plays like those of Khlidhsa or 
feudraka. a ndndt verse is actually written at the opening. All the plays in this list (except 
V. .) use the word stlidpann instead of prastdvand. Nor is any mention in the sthdpand 
made of the author's name or fame, as is to be found in works like ^kuntalam or Mrccha^ 
-all am. Moreover, in the hharatavdkya, or the closing, or benedictory, verse of every one 
o t icse pla\s, invariably occurs the prayer : — Jlay our greatest of kings, or may our king 
rule the land.” ^ 

Such striking similarity has led the Mahamahopddhyaya to conclude that all these plays 
must have been written by one and the same author, ’^o is the author ? To answer this 
question, writers like Rhjasekhara and Bhna have been called as witnesses. Thus the editor 
quotes from Rljasekhara’s Sulii-muktdvali 


Bhasa-nataka-cakre picchikaih keipte pariksitum, 
Svapna-vdsavadattasya ddhakS bhUn na pdvakah. 


The above verse mentions by name one of the plays under discussion, vie., S. V., and ascribes 
the same to a poet called Bhhsa. That there was a Bhhsa who had established himself as 
an accomplished playwright can be asserted on the authority of Kfilidfisa, In the opening 
portion of his Mdinvikdgvimitram, Kftlidftsa asks : — 


Prathita-yasasdm Bhdsa-Saumilla-kavi . pvtrddvndm prabandjidv . (Uikrainya variam&na- 
kaveh Kdliddsasya kriydydm katham bahumdnah. 


K&lidksa, however, has justified his writing plajs even under such conditions. But 
that is beside the point. That there was a poet called Bhasa cannot be denied. Bkpa, too, 
in the seventh century a.d. mentions, in his Harsacaritam . the peculiarities of the plays of 
one Bh&sa. He says : — 


Sfilradhdra-krtdrambhair ndtakair bahvbhdmikaik, 
Supatdkair ya46 l^hhe Bhdso dirakvlair iva. 


These features, say-s M.M. T. Ganapati S&stri, are to be found in the plays he has published. 
The whole thesis of the editor can be thus summarised. There was a poet called Bhksa, 
says Kklid&sa ; one Bhasa began his plays with sfitradhdra, etc., says B&na ; a Bhksa was the 

XoTE. — The following abbreviation.^ have been used in the article ; — 

>S. V.^=Svapnavdsai'adattain. Bdl. ~lidlacaritam. D. G.-D^ta-ghaiotJeacam, 

P. \.—PratijHdyai‘(ianrlhnrdijanam. M. V .■=zMadhyamavydijigdh . K. 'B.~Kar*ahh&ra‘m. 

P. Tt.^PaHca rdirnm . D. X.^ndtaedh/am. Y. P. — Cru-hhaitgam, 

.“Vvi. ^ Avimdrakam 


J 
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author of a play called Svapnavdsavadatta, adds Rajasekhara ; and the Svapnavdsavadattam 
of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is very similar (according to the editor) to the other pla}^s 
published in the same series in style and structure. Therefore, the editor has arrived at the 
conclusion that the person referred to by Kalidasa, Bana and Rajasekhara is one and the 
same and. further, that he is the author of all the plays under discussion. 

No one, however, would say after a second thought that this conclusion vas rendered 
inevitable by the logic of the data. No one, too, should be surprised if the same data were to 
lead to an opposite conclusion. For, even such close resemblance.s co\dd be diic to imitation. 
This assumption would be supported by the quotations which iVBI. T. Ganapati ^astri cites 
side by side from Daridra-Cdnidatta and Micclialcatikam. Verses an* to be found in the 
latter which follow or resemble those in the former, word by vord and phrase by phrase. 
Could it justifiably be suggested that both are by one and the same author ? He may be 
^tidraka ; he may be BhAsa ; or he may be that lucky Dhavaka, who is ready to own up to 
any unclaimed work. Or, on the other hand, Daridra-Cdrudatta and Mrcchakatilcam may 
be two different provincial recensions of one and the same play. This sugge.stion i.s not really 
as fantastic as it looks. A glance at the Southern and the Northern recensions of the Mahd- 
bhdrata would reveal the ingenious and independent tendency, as well as the iredantic and 
solemn irresponsibility, of some of our old editors. 

But is it at all necessary to look only to the similarities between any two works under 
such circumstances ? Would not the conclusion an’ived at in such a manner ajipear prema- 
ture, if not presumptive ? To mistake chalk for cheese betrays a hasty judgment or a ten- 
dency to avoid an undesirable, though inevitable, conclusion. Why should wo irot place 
the dissimilarities as well side by side with the similarities — at the least as a background to 
the picture ? Elimination, too, is as logical an argument as analogy. 

The object of this note, therefore, is to marshal all possible data in array for the moment 
of decision. If no conclusion be possible at this stage, reasonable suggestions may at least 
be put forward. 

With all respect to the critical acumen of MM. T. G Sfistri, a ca.sual reader like myself 
regrets to note that one simple, striking internal feature of the plays has been missed bv the 
learned editor. That piece of evidence may help one, not only in discussing the age of the 
author or authors, but also in settling the authorship of the plays. That evidence, in mv 
opinion, seems to be provided by the number and the characteristics of the Mokas (f.t., verses 
in anustup metre). To enable my readers to follow the disoission below, the slokas mav be 
thus tabulated ; 


Title of the Play. 

No. of the -ilokas. 

Total no. of verses 

1. S. V. 

27 

57 

2. p. y. 

28 

or> 

3. P. R. 

73 

152 

4. Avi. 

15 

97 

5. Bal. 

37 

103 

6. M. V. 

32 

51 

7. D. V. 

22 

5fi 

8. D. G. 

21 

52 

9. K. B. 

4 

25 

10. U. B. 

12 

()(5 


From the above table it will be seen that in some plays the proportion of Slokas to 
the total number of verses is strikingly greater than in others. If, for a moment, we divide 
the plays from this point of view into two groups, the division, of course, would be artificial, 
if not somewhat arbitrary. Still there is no harm in classifying S, V,, P. Y.. P, R,. M V 
D, V., and D. G. as one group, Avi., Bal., K. B. and F. B, constituting the other. 
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It is interesting to note that in no play belonging to the second group does the first verse 
suggest the dramati:,- personce, as happens, for example, in S. V., P. Y. or P. R. As regatds 
the hlmratavdkya, the usual form seems either to be a later interpolation, or is missing en- 
tirely, or is to be found in quite a different form in these four plays. (See the quotations at 
the end.) In Avi.('>) it repeats the sense of the previous verse. In Bal.('’) it is probably a 
later addition. [Cf. D. V. (f) and see below.] As for K. B.]*!), it may be mentioned that one 
MS. does not give the bharatavahya at all. In U. B. C^) it is not to be found in the usual 
form. (The editor, however. vTites a footnote in such cases to the effect, itah prdh bhamta- 
vcikyam Hi apehitarn bMti.) Even as regards the sthdpand, which is supposed to be a com- 
mon characteristic of the whole group of plays under discussion, the four plays belonging to 
our second class have something interesting to say. In Bil., for example, there is no Hi 
stMpand after the exit of the sutradhdra, while K. B. ha.s prastdvand instead of sthdpand. 
Lastly, mention may be made of the fact that in all these four plays Krsna, in some form or 
other, is praised not ollly in the opening verse but also in the last. Any reference to “ Eaja- 
simha, the lion of kings ’’ comes so abruptly as to leave no doubt about its being a 
later interpolation. 

In our first group itself, M. V.. D. V. and D. G. could be distinguished from S. V., P. Y. 
and P. R. (For the sake of convenience we would refer to the last tliree as Group A*, the 
first three as Group A^, the other four discussed above forming Group B.) In the first 
l)Iace, the opening verse in Group A - does not, like that in Group A', suggest the characters 
of the play. Nor does the bhnratvdkya in A^ appear as the usual prayer in the shka form. 
D. V. ( ) and Bal. have an ending identical word by word. As for the sthdpand, though we 
find it in Group A-, we are tempted to regard it as an imitation, if not a later addition in 
imitation, of the three plays in Group A'. Is there not evidence for this supposition in the 
plays themselves in verses like the opening one of D, G., viz. : — • 

Ndrdya ms tribhnvanaika-pardyand vah 
Pdydd updya-gaia-yukti-karah surdiidm, 
Loka-traydviraia-ndfaka-tantra-vastv — 
Prastdvand-pratimmdpana-siUradhdrah. 

In the last two lines the sntradhdra is mentioned in connection with the prastdvand of a 
ndtaka : nav. lie is said to arrange the prastdvand business in a ndtaka. Could we suppose 
for a moment tliat after writing plays like S. V., P. Y. and P. R., Bhasa or whoever their 
author was. learnt, or attempted to put into practice his knowledge of, the ndtyasdstra 1 In 
all the later plays the p>rastdvand is the scene in which siltradhara figures.* No, this would 
he an unnecessarily severe judgment on the poor poet. It should be noted, in passing, 
that the bharatavdkya in Group A^ is consistently laudatory of Sri-Krsna. 

Now wc are in a position to classify these plays into more logical groups. The first 
croup consists of 8. Y-- P- Y.. and P. R., which resemble each other closely and agree in differ- 
ing from the remainder. The.se latter form the second group by the fact that all of them 
are cleailv spurious imitations of the first group; they have certain features as, e.g., the 
hharninrdkya, which, though different from the first group, are mutually common. If they 
do differ among (henifadves these differences .seem to he due to the attempts of the imita- 
tors to .stii k to the norm as accurately as possible. One thing, however, stands clear from 
the discus- ion above. The two groups are not, and cannot be, the products of one and the 
same poel . As regards the first group the touches of one and the same hand are most strik- 
ing. If. in thes(' circumstances, Rajasekhara can be .shown to have referred to tlie same 
Svapnavdsavadalta as we har-e nou', it would not be unreasonable to .suppose that Bhasa was 
the author of S. V., P. Y. and P. R. onl}'. Is it possible that Rajasekhara, too. challenged 

'xaf! iuih’rnla vopt pdripdi^vfika H-a vd aidradhdrena sahitdh samlApam yatra kurvate citrair 
v/d-yaih './,.//;«(((/< i„v^liitAk^> pM,!r mlthah nmukham tat tu vljflfyarn ndmnd prasldvand, pi sd 

— lidhitya-darpanaiXl, 31-32. 
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the claim of Bh4sa to the authorship of all these plays and cast his rote only in favour of 
Svapnavdsavadattam % In any case S. V. , P. Y. and P.E’. have so much in common that one 
would not hesitate to say that the author of the S. V. was also the author of P. R. and 
P. Y. Even the grammatical peculiarities which the editor has shown on p. 42 of his Intro- 
duction are mostly from (and probably occur only in) the plays belonging to our first grorrp, 
viz., S. V., P. Y. and P. R. 

Before finishing this note, it may be better to adduce one or tno instances in support 
of our view that the second group is only an imitative effort, and later than the first. Imita- 
tions are, as a rule, failures. Here is one. In the second Act of P. Y. the parents, viz., the 
king and the queen, discuss the question of their daughter’s marriage. The discussion is 
carried on in a homely way and the author has utilized the opportunity to give utterance to 
some homely truths. The anxieties of both the father and the mother are vividly and 
separately depicted. After opening the topic before his Icancukin the king says : — 

Duhituh praddna-kaU duhkhaMldh hi mdtarah j Tasmdd Divi tmad dhdyatam. 

This natural introduction of the queen to the discussion may be compared with a simi- 
lar scene in Avi., Act I. The king on entering makes the following remarks ; — 

itid rmkhd dvija-vards ca mayi prasanndk 
prajhdpitd bhayaraaam mmadd nar^ndrdh, 
evatn vidhasya ca na me sti ma7iah-praharmh 
Kanydpitur hi sataUim bahu cintantyam. 

Kitumati, gaccha Divim dnaya. 

What is a natural affair and has been brought about in a simple way in P. Y. has been 
artificiaUy introduced in Avi. Even then the queen in P. Y. is very different from that in 
Avi. It could not be otherwise, when the authors themselves belonged to different periods. 

The former freely carries on a domestic discu.ssion, while her prototype in Avi. has to 
enter only to be lectured by the king ! — 

Divi, vivdhd ndtm bahusah parthya karlavyu bhavmti 

and so on. Though disturbed in the middle of the discussion by the glad news of Vatsa- 
raja’s capture, the queen in P. Y. sits down and discourses till the end of the act, while in 
Avi., after the king’s lecture she has to sit silently till the end of the act. Features ’like these 
suggest that not only the authors who wrote, but even the periods in which the pla\\s w ' 
written were different and separate. 

REFEREN0E8 TO THE BHARATAVAKYA OB' OOYt'EUHING t’ERSES 

Avimarakam. 

(*} N.iKADAH : — 

Kuiitibhdja, ki?)i unyul te priyam npnhardtni i 

Kr>'TiBH6jAu 

Bhagavdn yadi mt prammnah klmalah ptmim alum icchdmi. 

Gvhrdhmandudm Ilium uAu vlh/nm mrva pmjuvdm sukham iiMu lake 
Nak.adah ■. — 

Sativirardja, kirn U hlvynl 2>riyum niHAtordmi i 
SAUViRAIlAJAn : — 

yadi me Bhagavdn prusunnah kirn ulah pamm alum ivvhdmi 

Imam udirndrdava-nHa-rastrdm narisrard nnh pAhivlm pramAn 

Bhavartiv afujaso gavuh pui'urukium pta^umyaiu 

bimlnl praSdMii riuh. 

Bala caritam. 

D.am6d.abaii : — 

Dtvar^e, pankisto ami kirn it bhuyuh priyam upaJmumi i 


ere 


{Bhantlavdkyam.) 
(iiuim api riwhim Krf.mdm Bdja. 
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Nahadah : — 

Pmhrsto yadi me idiiiuJi saphalo me pariiramali gamUye vibudhavusaiJi saka sarvaili 
surottamaih . 

DAjiodahah : — 

gacckatu Bhavdn punardarmndyd. 

Xahadah ; — 

Yathdjmpayali bluMpudn Ndrdymyah (nidcrdnlah). (Bhurufavakyum . > 

Imam sdgar-paryantdm. Himavad-Vitidhya-Ku.idnldm muhim ikntapa-trchkdm Bdja- 
simhah praidslu nah. 


uru-bhangam. 

(") DhrTarastra 5 : — 

ydmy em sajjana-dhnndni tapdvandni pulra-praiid,ia-vipl>xdam hi dhig uslu rdjyam. 
Asvatthama : — 

ydtodya saxipUkamdhodyata-bdita-pdiiili 
^gdm pdtii rid nara-palih samitdripakmh (nB/crdntdh sarve) 

^ itah pvdh bharata-vdkyani ity apetdtam. 


Karoa-bharam. 


(■*) Kakvah : — 

salyardja, yatra asdv Arjunas talraiva cv-dyiddm mama rathak. 

!§ALYAg : — 

hddham . (Bharatuvakyam . ) 

Sarvatra sampada}^ saniu naAyantu vipadulp sadu, 

Rdjd rdja-gunopefo bhdmim. dkah prasdstu nah ■ 

oata-vakyam. 

(') UHRTAEASfRA^ : — 

anugrMtd smi. Bhagavan, idarn argkyam pddymi ca grhyatdm. 

VasudAvab ; — 

Sarvam gihndmi. kirn te bhvyah priyam upahardmi. 

DhrtaeastRa? 

yadi rne Bhagavan prasannaf} kim akth, pararn aham icchami. 

VaSUDevah : — 

gacchedu bhavdn punar dariandya. 

UHllTARAS'rEA5 ; — 

ijad djhapayati Bhmjavdn iSdrdya.iah (niArdnlah). 

(N .B . — It seems a pity that Narayana should send away a blind, old king like that.) 

Cf. B.al. 


D.vjiodahaii 

aye devamr Ndradah. Devor^c svdgalam-khm arghyam j/ddyam ca. 

N.aradar : — 

mrvam gih-ndmi. Gandharedpsara.w gdijatdi ; 

Ndrdyaya nainas tc .stu prayarnanti ca devaldh ancna-asvru-mmcna rnahi ca part- 
rakpid. 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 6AKUNTAI.A. 

By lily dexter GREENE. Ph D. 

Noav let ns consider one of the dramas of Kalidasa, called Here we nil! hud 
tlie same wonderful descriptions of nature as in the poem previously studied (Meghad'Ota),' 
and also a deep appreciation of the beauty of the world and of the use that a poetic mind can 
make of such splendid scenery as India affords. His nature descriptions are almo'tt 
always in delightful verse. 

This drama has been greatly appreciated by the western -^vorld ever since its appearance 
in English in 1789 from the pen of Sir William Jones. No less a poet tlian Gfx,'tiie gives it 
the following praise : 

“ Wouldst thou the blossoms of spring 1 
Wouldst thou what satisfies and feeds 1 

Wouldst thou the heaven, the earth, in one sole word compress ? 

I name Shakuntala, and so have said it all.” 

In the opening act of Sakuntald, we have a hne bit of word-painting, vhen the chariot i'( r 
speaks of the fleeing deer as f5iva with his pindica. or bow. By this description he recalls the 
story of the slight of ^iva at the time of Daksa's gi-eat horse sacrifice, ^iva. being uninvited, 
is enraged and with his wife appears on the scene, just in time to destroy the sacrifice and 
to wound and disperse the gods. Yajna. the ‘ lord of the sacrifice.' hastily assumes the 
shape of a deer and flees, but is finally overtaken and beheaded. Another suggestion is that 
the charioteer here refers to the story in the Vayn Purdua, which say.s that Siva, as a monster 
called Virabhadra, pursued Yajna in the form of a fleet deer. Whatever the fact referred to 
may have been, the description of the fleeing deer shows a wonderful appreciation of the 
niceties of detail. He notes the graceful curve of the neck, the shrinking body to escape the 
expected arrow, the frightened attitude as the half-chewed food drops from his panting, 
partially opened mouth, and the long, graceful leaps as he soon disappears from sight. 

His picture of the excited horses — 

” Their necks with eager vying stretched 
Their crested plumelets flowing stiff. 

Their ears erect and motionless," 


also shows wonderfully accuracy of observ.uiun and rare ability in poitvaving all the details 
of any scene. 


King Dusyanta is praised by the hermit for protecting the hermitage, and the .scar on 
his arm made by the bowstrings snapping back, is a sign to thc.se hermits that he belong.s 
to the warrior caste. In this r-onueetion the iiiiirrd plant, which Sir 0. Watt would identifv 
with the Satisevieria zeylanica. may be called the bowstring liemp. .since the fibres were ex- 
tens'ively used for that purpose by the ancient Hindus. INlann. If. 42. say.s th.at the girdle 
of the military class must be made of mdrrd fibres. The plant grows wild under the shade 
of bushes in the forest. When (ndtivated in a rich, sandy soil, and watered regularly the 
plants are much larger, and the leaves, when full-grown, aie three to four feel long. The 
line, while til)res run through tlie entire length of the le.d. They are }ire)mred by steepin-f 
the leaves in water until the pul[>y j)art deea>s, then rid)bing off this jndp. leaving the flbirs 
clean and bare. However, the olijcelion to this process, is that it discolours the fibres aiid 
hence depreciates their value. Tim orrlinaiw way is to .scraix' awav the pulj) with a hard 


piece of wood, while the leaf is held on a lidti l>o.ird. Tims jirepared. these libres ai-e yerv 
valuable for fishing lines, fiddle strings, bowstrings, .uid jnany other purposs. It k inter 
eating to know that the plant readily starts Irom slij.s. which issue in gicat uiiuiUts fouii 
the roots, and since these roots aie pereiinial, ilu- plant it quio s little eaie. Oue u) |j,,, 
liarities of this plant is that it has fibrous, jointed rocii-s, ami anotber is that its Howets 
night- bloomers only. Every evening, fresh blossoms appear and all fall off before tTie 


1 iiupra, vol. HX, p. lai f. 
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.Aiaris6. They are of a very d ’UcaAf. |n.l‘’ pea-green colour, with a aweet perfume. They 
are said to re.scmble the Peniviafi lieliolrope, particularly as to tJie sweet nectar of the flowers. 

In portraying the scene, which plainly indicated that the grove was a sacred place, the 
king says — 

■■ IVhy. just ob.scrve ; 

ITom hollow trunks that parrots fill. 

The rice is strewn below the tree . 

There lie the oily stones that serve 
To bruise the fruit of Tugudi.'’ 

The tree which bears the fruit here called nuju U is probably Balanites Roxburghii. The 
Raghuvififkt. XIV, 81, refers to the use of its fruit to supply oil for lamiis, and in the first 
act of the drama Salcunialu, we have a similar reference. The Amarakosa gives as its 
synonym iapasataru . which means the ‘ anchorite’.s tree ’ ; and Sayana calls it Munipddagxi. 

The king waxes eloquent as he sees ^akiintala and indignantly says that to train the 
delicate form and matchle.ss grace of such a body to penance, is like an effort to cut the 
stem of a sanit (which is the hard-wooded Acacia Suma, already noted) with the tender 
leaves of the blue lotus. The lotus is the flower excellence of the poet. This flower is to 
the Hindu poet what the rose is to the Persian. ‘ Lotus face,’ ‘ lotus hands,’ ‘ lotus feet, 
are very common expressions in Sanskrit literature, used in a figurative sense to mean beauty. 
There are many kinds of lotus jilants. but the blue lotus seems to be one of the most delicate, 
hence its use here. 

Referring to the coarse bark of the hermit maiden’s garment, he says that this hut 
serves as an embellishment to her delicate body. 

'■ E’en with the shaivala entwined 
The water lily shows her charms, 

The dusky spot upon the moon 
Her splendour only elevates.” 

The Mvala ( Vallisneria spiralis, Linn.) is an aquatic plant which spreads over, and intertwines 
its tendrils around, the lotus, but, as the poet says, doe.s not conceal its beantjy but rather 
enhances it. A peculiarity of this plant is that the male flowers, when ready to expand, 
detach themselves from the plant, and, resting on their detached jictals. are borne on the 
surface of the water until they finally reach the female plants. 

Sakuntala speaks of the kesara tree, waving its shoots, like fingers, to beckon her toward 
it. The kesara, called bakula or vakuda, is the tree known to botanists as Alimusops Elengi, 
Linn. It is freqtu'utly mentioned in the PurCi ats, and in the Ralndcal'i. Act III. Sir William 
Jones says it is one of the flowering trees of very strong scent, which is placed in the Hindu 
heaven. Owing to its peculiar scent, the perfume i.s so pungent as to be stifling indoors, but 
it is pleasantly fragrant in the gardens. Its fruit is a small, oval-sliaped, yellow berry, quite 
edible when ripe. 

The king says of Sakuntala ; 

" Her lip is purple, like the bud. 

Her arms appear like tender shoot.s. 

And charming youth is like a bloom 
Attached unto her gracefid form.” 

Her friends say she has forgotten to waterthefresh-blownja.smine flower as the bride of 
the mango tree. The word, aaA«ra, used here, is a kind of mango, probably Mangifera indica, 
which is one of the common varieties seen so frequently in large groves. The fresh open 
jasmine blo.jsoms, a.s the vine twines about this great tree, are likened to fruits of the mar- 
riage of the tree and vine, while the new shoots of the mango are said to be the expression of 
its great jov. The idea of marriage hciween plants and trees seems to be an old Persian 
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mot[f. a=; one leeall? that of Laila and Majnun. The mango is the common fruit of India, as 
ooramon as the apple m our own country. The tree grows to be very large with dense, wide- 
spreading blanches and, even after it is too old to bear fruit, is valued for its ilense shade. 
The fruit is at its best in ,June and July, and, for the poor people of India, is at that time an 
important article of food. The fruit, when green and about half-grown, is made into pickles, 
jam and jelly. When ripe, it is one of the bc.st fruits in the world. Its blos.^oin.s are 
r-'cceedingly fragrant and arc the favourite flowers of Kama, the god of love. 

When king Dusyanta appear.s to Sakuntala and the two hermit maids in the k'ri ''t, 
their very first tlinnght is to offer the customary rites of ho.spitality. The nrgh<i. an offering of 
fruit, flowers, wafer, etc., is first mentioned, and the next act of hospitality is to giAC him a 
place to rest. A raised seat under the cool shade of the sn,ptci]>ar,!a tree was offered, where 
he might rest and recover from the fatigue of his luint and long journey. Tins tree is so- 
called from its seven-leaved stalks, and its botanical name is Alsloniu schohtri^. E. Br. 
{Echiten -scholar of Linnaeus). This is a large ev-ergreen tree, from forty to sixty feet 
high. Its leaves are in whorls, and elliptic-oblong in shape, with white-coloured under- 
surfaces. The flowers are greenish white, in numerous small clusters. The wood is hard 
and white, and much used to make takkHs. which arc used instead of slates in the 
primary schools. 

Near the close of Act I is a beautiful description of the way the peaceful grove is dis- 
turbed by the king’s chariot. As the horses speed along, the dust is likened to a swarm of 
locusts, glittering in the glow of the sunset and settling up on the bark — garments, recently 
washed, suspended on the branches to dry. In the midst of all this, a wild elephant, 
frightened at the king’s chariot, rushes through the grove, frightening the gentle-eyed deer 
and the hermit maidens as well, while the tangled creepers caught in the hedge cling to 
his great feet, and becoming more and more frightened he strikes his great tusks against a 
huge tree, and one tusk suddenly breaks off. 

As Sakuntalft moves away from this scene, she glances back at the king in fright, and 
in doing so, her garment is caught by the knruvaka bush. This is probably Barleria ciliata, 
Roxb., which has purple-tinted flowers and thorny branches; but Sir George Watt equates 
it with Lau'sonia alba, Lam. 

In the speech of the vidusaka, or jester, he asks the king if the vetasa imitates the action 
of the kubja plant of its own free will, or by the force of the water of the river. The vetasa is 
the rattan cane, Calamus Eotang, Linn. Kalidasa likens it to the hibja plant, a peculiar, 
crooked water plant {Trapabispinosa), usually known as singhurd, wliich grow s on the surface 
of the water of tanks in the rainy season. Its flowers are white, opening only in the after- 
noon. The fruit is a sort of water-nvit, of an irregular triangular shape with ]wculiar shaip 
spine-like projections. The fruit, or nut, comes to maturity under the water. It is sold in 
the market and commonly eaten raw, but is sometimes roasted. The word kubja also means, 
in Sanskrit, humpbacked ; and this je.ster is supposed to be a hunchback, so there seems to 
be a play on the word kubja. 

In his anxiety to be near ^akimtalA, Du§yanta decides to stop here and rest from the 
hunt. The description given is another evidence of the poet’s close observation. He de- 
scribes the buffaloes as sporting in the ponds and tossing the w'ater about with their liorns 
and refers to the herding deer in scattered groups, ruminating in the cool shade of the gjent 
trees, while the wild boars dig musta roots in marshy pools 'near-by. The miisfa is a kind of 
grass (Cyperus rolundus), which sw-ine eat, and from which they are called musidda. This 
grass grows easily in any soil, but is most abundant in rnar.shy places. The roots arc 
tuberous, about the size of acorns, and cattle also eat them. When ground to powder thc\- 
are very fragrant and are much used at weddings as perfume. Every littk piece of root 
grows readily, so it is very difficult to exterminate. 

{To be conlinued.) 
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POSSIBLE ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 

By BIREN BOJ^NERJEA, D.Litt. (Paris), 

One of the corner stones of the civilization of India, the civilization which is as ancient 
as that of Egypt, is the institution of caste. As caste holds such a prominent place in the 
economy of Indian life, and as it has been the distinguishing mark of the civilization of India 
since the dawn of history, — a period of some three thousand years, if not more — it is not 
surprising that a large number of hypotheses have been put forward to explain its origin. 
But the origin of caste is admittedly lost, perhaps never to be found ; and all the well-reasoned 
explanations of some of the greatest Indian scholars have remained till today no more than 
plausible conjectures. 

The Hindus themselves, trying to explain the origin of caste, give more prominence to 
the occupational side of the system. A Brahman writer, Mr. Ramaswami Sastri, speaking 
of the institution of caste, says : “ According to us (i.c., the Hindus) it is the result of a 

divine grouping according to actions and tendencies * * * which can be augmented or 

lessened by social or individual well-doing or ill-doing.” > As Rice points out,® Sastri is 
speaking not as a scholar but as a propagandist ; his aim is not to show how caste arose but 
to defend it as ‘ the main atmosphere of cultural resistance ’ and the most unifying element 
in Hindu society. It is clear, however, that he leans towards the occupational theory, as is 
proved by his contention that the ‘ Hindu race is one and entire and Aryan ’ ” ; and that 
caste is “ not based on ethnic separateness.”^ Scientific investigators look elsewhere than 
to occupation for the true explanation of the origin of caste. And several other theories 
have been brought forward to explain it. 

One of these would have it that the system owes its origin to racial differences, and that 
it is based on the supposed superiority of the Indo- Aryan races to the autochthones of India, 
the dark-skinned population of whom very little is known. This opinion, erroneous though 
it is, as we shall see, has lasted for decades, but modern investigations lend little or no sup- 
port to it. The error arose from the fact that the oldest Sanskrit word used to describe the 
system of caste is varna, ‘ colour.’ European writers on India, and, following in their foot- 
steps, the native writers themselves ha%m interpreted the word varna as referring . to the 
colour of the skin of the people of India, and then, as ‘ caste,’ but we shall see that the word 
varna was not originally used in the sense of ‘ caste ’ as wc understand it today. 

The word ‘ caste ’ itself or any exact equivalent for it is unknown to the Indian, and 
in the principal languages of India no expression is to be found which clearly describes the 
idea of caste. The word ‘ caste ’ comes from the Portuguese casta, which means ‘ raee,’ 

‘ family.’ Duarte Barbosa, writing of the king of Calicut, says : " This king keeps one 
thousand women, to whom he gives regular maintenance, and they always go to his court to 
act as the sweepers of his palaces * * * These are ladies and of good family [cstas saom 

jidalgas e de boa casf «].”“* And Castanheda, one of the first European VTiters on India, 
uses the word ‘ caste ’ in a similar sense. He wTites : “ There fled a knight who was called 
Femao Lopez, a man of good caste (family) [Aomem de boa casta^^ Originally, therefore, 
caste referred to family rather than to racial differences. The nearest Sanskrit equivalent of 
the word is jdti which means ‘ race,’ ‘ people,’ ‘ caste ’ ; but jdti was not originally used to 
describe the system. 


' Quoted by Stanley Rice, “The Origin of Caste,” The Asiatic Review, xxv (1929), p. 147. 

2 S. Rice, toe. cit. 

3 S. Rice, loc. cit. 

4 Livro de Duarte Barbosa (No. VII, Colleccno de Noticias para a Historia e Geografia, etc.. Academia 
Real das Sciencias, tomo ii [Lisbon, 1812]), p. . 316 , quoted by Col. (Sir) H. Yule and A. C.. Burnell, Hobson. 
Jobson, A Glossary of Anjla-Indian Colloquial Words arid Phrases (London, 1880), p. 131, s.v. “ Ca,ste.” 

6 F. L. de Castanheda, Historia do descobrimento e conquista da India (Lisbon, 1833), iii, 239, quoted 
by H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, loc. cit. 
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A third important suggestion as to the origin of caste has recently been propounded by 
Rice.'’ According to him the origin is to be looked for in the Tamil word kulam (Skt. kiilath), 
which n ould probably result in proving that totemism is at the bottom of it. He is akso 
of opinion that caste is a Dravidian institution. He says that " the Aryans found a system 
resembling caste already in force amongst tbe Dravidian inhabitants and that they adopted 
and modified it to suit their own purpose."' He argues at great length to prove that the 
Tamil word m.mtioned above, meaning ‘clan’ or ‘family,’ must have referred to totemic 
families, and i^ the clue to the solution of the mystery. 

Thus, we see that the three principal suggestions as to the origin of caste are : 
i. Occupational ; 
d, Somatological ; 

' i. Totemic. 

In chc present paper it is intended to examine the evidences as to their validity, and to reject 
or accept any or all of them. 

Before we can do so, it is necessary to understand what exactly is meant by Caste, and 
how it is cou'^tituted. " Caste ma\’ roughly be described as a sj’stem whereby an individual 
is born iiito a well-defined section of societjn the mere fact of which obliges him to follow a 
certain traditional path thenceforward. A man’s caste determines for him nine-tenths of his 
existence ; it prescribes rules regarding whom he shall marry and when ; his avocation, his 
choice of friends, what he shall eat and — more stringent than this — what he shall refrain 
from eating."!* Senart, speaking of marriage restrictions, .says ” La loi de In caste cst ime. 
hi d'endogamie par mpporl r) la caste, d'ceoganiie p>ar rapport h la faniille.’''^ And Westcr- 
marck, one of our greatest authorities on the cjue.stion of marriages, says that endogamy is 
the essence of the caste system.'** 

Taking the first of these hj-pothe.ses, we at once see that the division by divine will of 
the population of India into four principal castes is, to least of it, puerile in the extreme, and 
cannot for a moment be taken into serious consideration. The justification for this belief 
in divine interference is found in the Purusa-sHkta, one of the latest hymns found in the ’Vcdic 
collection." Ca,ste, we arc told, did not exist in the primitive society of Vedic times, though 
the conditions out of which it in all probability arose were already present. In the Purma- 
sukta we read that when the Purusa was created, the Brahmana issued from his mouth, the 
Ksatriva from his arras, the Vaisya from his thighs, and the fiudra from his feet.'® The 
rws' thr to • priests, the warriors and the farmers — were believed to be the Aryans and 
ver. twdc.e-b ir.i : whereas the v^udras alone were once-born, liable to various disabilities, and 
wn tue Slav - of the other three.'** Moreover, Mann, the ancient Hindu lawgiver, adds 
that when these four castes were created, .special duties were laid to each and all of them. 
The Brahmana’s duty was to teach, study, sacrifice for himself and for others, and to receive 
and give alms. To the K.satriyas the duties of protecting their fellow' beings, of studying, 
of giving alms, of sacrificing, and of keeping away from sins were allotted. The Vai.tyas 


« Stanley Rice, “The Origin of Caste," The Asiatic Review, xxv (1929), Kos. 81, 82. 

7 .Stanley Rice, loc. cit.. p. 151. 

B. Bonnerjea, “ Caste and Democracy,” Orior [Journal of the International University Clubl, 
vol. i, Xo. 1 (\Va.shington, D.C., June 1929), p. 2. 

s Emile Senart, Le.s Castes dans I'lnde. p. 27, quoted by B. Bonnerjea, L' Ethnologie dtt Bengale, 
Paris, 1927, p. 12. Compare otlier authorities cited in the latter wor!:. 

'0 E. Westermarck, The Hislorg of Human Marriage,^ (Xew York, 1922), vol. ii p .59 

1* J. Muir, Origimd Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the Pi ople of India, hondon 
vol. i, pp. 150, 157. 

12 C£. A. A. Macdonnoll, Vedic Mythology iOrundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie, Strassburg, 1897, 
pp. 12 f. . 

'3 Cf. Institutes of Manu, vui, 210, 272, 279, 280, 414; xi, 13,64 65 66 67 197 in e j 
tr. by H. H. Wilson, xd, SukU XC, p. 12, ’ ’ ’ 
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had to look after the cattle, give alms, sacrifice, study, and employ themselves in trade and 
business. Lastly, the iSudras had only one duty allotted to them, viz., to serve the other 
three without complaint. 

That occupation or, as some would have it, integrity of life had some part in the determi- 
nation of an individual's caste seems also to be a reasonable supposition in the light of certain 
texts in the ancient books. Nahu^, who had been condemned to take the form of a serpent, 
asks Yudhisthira the question : “ Who is a Brahmana, and what is the object of worship ? ” 

Yudhisthira replies : “ The man in whom are seen truth, liberality, patience, virtue, inno- 

cence, devotion and compassion — he is a Brahmana according to religious traditions.” The 
serpent answers : “ But in ^udras also we meet with truth, liberality, calmness, innocence, 

harmlessness, and compassion, 0 Yudhisthira.” The sage replies : “ Whenever a 6udra 

has any virtuous characteristics and a Brahmana lacks it, that Sudra will not really be a ^udra, 
nor that Brahmana a Brahmana. The man in whom this virtuous character is seen is a 
Brahmana, and the man in whom it is not seen is a 6udra.” The serpent proceeds : “If 
you regard him only as a Brahmana, whom his conduct makes such, then caste is of no avail 
until deeds are superadded to it.” Thus pressed, Yudhisthira admits the confusion*^ of 
castes in the actual world, and concludes that good conduct and fulfilment of prescribed ceremo- 
nies are alike necessary.''^ In another place IVIuir says : '' There is no difference of castes. 

The world having been at hiot created by Brahma, entirely Biahmanic. becarqe separated 
into castes in consequence of works."’* Again. Bhrgu, being atked what constitutes caste, 
replies : " He who is pure, consecrated by the nature and other initiatory ceremonies, who 

duly studies the Veda, practises the six kinds of work, and the rites of purification, who eats 
of offerings, is attached to his religious teacher, is constant in austerities, and is devoted to 
truth, is called a Brahmana. He who is unclean, is addicted constantly to all kinds of food, 
performs all kinds of work, has abandoned the Veda, and is destitute of pure observances is 
called a ^udra.”’’ At the present day, however, the occupational theory has very little of 
support. Brahmanas, for instance, are found following all kinds of professions, as also trade 
and even the sale of liquor and leather goods which are theoretically restricted to the Suhri 
and Camar castes respectively. “ But there are exceptions, e.p., on the Malabar coast, where 
the Namputiri Brahmana is still very particular as to the way in which he earns his living, 
and proscribes numerous occupations, of which teaching is one. In some parts a man is 
brought to book if he neglects certain socio-religious observances, such as giving his daughter 
in marriage before she attains the age of puberty, investing his son with the sacred thread, 
or performing the srdddha ceremony. But in others these matters are not regarded as 

concerning any one but himself.”’® 

The second hypothesis of the somatological basis of the division into caste arose, as we 
have seen, from a wrong interpretation of the use of the Sanskrit word varna meaning 
‘ colour.’ In the ancient books of the Hindus society was divided into Brahmanas, Ksatri- 
yas, Valsyas and Sudras. The priesthood and its duties, legal and educational authority 
are reserved to the Brahmanas ; military service to the Ksatriyas ; cattle-breeding, agri- 
culture and trade to the Vaisyas ; and all kinds of menial work to the Sudras. Of the four, 
the first-named are described as white, the second red, the third yellow, and the fourth black. 
Partisans of the Aryan theory have seized upon this description to prove their origin, and have 
interpreted the epithet ‘ white ’ of the Brahmanas as referring to their Caucasian affinities. 

wOTd Confusion is significant for it shows that even in those days tlie ca.ste system was 


misunderstood. . . ™ . , • n i i-'c 

13 Summarized from J. Muir, Original ^ansknt Texts, vol. i, pp. 13.Mo8. 

18 J. Muir, Orvfm'il Sanskrit Texts, vol. i, p. 140. 

17 Summarized from J. Muir, OriginaTSanskrit Texts, vol. i, p. 142. 

H E. A. Gait, in Oenrral Ttrport of the Coisus of India, 1911 (London, 1914), p. 388 § 496. 
Brahmans of Bengal perform any c.vcepl the meanest trades ; -encrally ^peaking, they are cooks. 
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Blit they are at a loss to explain the epithet ‘ red ’ of the Ksatriyas. Although such is the 
description of the four castes, there is no passage in the Sanskrit books which expressly says 
that the ‘ black ’ people were non-Aryans ; neither are we told that the former three were 
Aryans. This interpretation of the word ‘ white ’ has caused great amusement to one recent 
author, who writes : “ Wenn man behauptet, dass die weisse Farbe der Brahmanen seine 
europdische Affinitdt verrate, und die dunkle Farbe des Sudra seinen autochiJionen Ursprung, 
dannfragt es sich, wie die rote Farbe des Ksatriya und die gelbe Farbe des Vaisya zu erkldren ist. 
1st bei den rotfarbigen Ksatriyas vielleicht an die Bothdute Amerikas und bei den gelben Vaisyas 
an die Mongolen zu denken 1 Oder sind die Hindus ein Konglomerat der belcannten bltoen- 
bach’ schen Menschenrassen ? Diejenigen also, die behaupten, dass das indische Kastemcesen 
auj einen Bassenunterschied sich griindet, vermbgen fiir die Existenz der beiden anderen Farben 
{rot und gelb) keinerlei Erkldrung beizubringenF^^ As to the Mongoloid element among 
the Hindus, proofs have been adduced to show that it undoubtedly exists ; 2® and this is 
especially the case in the eastern provinces, where for centuries the people have come into 
contact with the Burmese and the Chinese. 

The colour differences ascribed to the four castes are better explained in this manner. 
The Brahmanas were regarded as white because of the superiority of their avocations and the 
supposed purity of their lives ; the Ksatriyas as red because being warriors they shed 
blood and because of their fiery nature ; the Vaisyas as yellow because they handled yellow 
gold in the pursuit of trade and also because agriculture in which they extensively engaged 
suggested the vision of ripe, golden corn. The Sudras were painted black on account of their 
occupations ; as the servitors of the other castes they performed dirty and menial work. The 
differences of colour, according to this explanation, became merely symbolic of the respective 
occupations of the castes. 

In the dawn of Hindu civilization there were but two castes, the conquerors and the 
conquered. In the opinion of Muir and other authorities the Aryans found themselves a 
conquering white minority among the subject dark-skinned population, whom they graci- 
ously considered as the personification of all the vices. In the sacred books of the Hindus 
frequent mention is made of the black skins. In the Bg Veda, Indra, the sky god, is con- 
stantly invoked by warriors, and as a great god of battle he is more often called upon than 
any other deity as the helper of the Aryan races in their conflict with earthly enemies, and in 
subjugating the black-skins. 22 But, as we have said before, the iSudros, in spite of their 
black colour, arc never mentioned as non-Aryans. If their lilaek skins alone were sufficient 
to class them as non-Aryans, then it would also be evidence of the non-Aryan origin of the 
Vaisyas and the K.^atriyaB, who arc described respectively as yellow and red. The only 
distinction made in the ancient books was that the learned were called Arya and the savage 
aborigines and the illiterate were designated Dasyu. 

{To be continued.) 

Bhupendranath Datta, '“Das indische Kastonsystora," Anlhropoa, xxii (1927), p. 147 “If 
it is affirmed that the white colour of the Brahmaria reveals his European affinity, and the dark colour of the 
tSudra his aboriginal origin, then the question arises as to how the red colour of the Ksattriyas is to be ex- 
plained. With regard to the rod-eomplexioned Ksattriyas are we to tiiink of the red-skins of America, 
and with regard to the yellow Vaisyas, of the Mongolians ? Or, are the Hindus a mixture of the well-known 
races of men of Blumenbach ? Those, therefore, who assert that the Indian caste system is based on a 
racial diUerence are unable to find any explanation for the existence of the other two colours (red and 
yellow).” 

20 Cf. B. Bonnerjea, L’ Ethnologic du Bengalc, Paris, 1927, p. XII ; Appendix B, No. 2. 

21 In Oldenburg white is the colour of innocence (L. Strackcrjan referred to by B. Bonnerjea, A 

Dictionary oj Superstitions and Mythology [London, 1928], p. 288, s.v. “ White ”). ' 

-- l}g f eda. III, 39-ix ; I, 130-viii ; A. A. Macclonnell, Vedic Mythology fStrassburg. 1897). p. 62. 
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IS S. THOME IX CIVITATE lOTHABIS ? 

By The Key. H. HOSTEN, S.J. 

Mr. T. K. Joseph asks {Catholic Register, S. Thome, April 1930, p. 23) what we have to 
thmk of lothabis, which in the Codex Fuldensis of the famous MS. of the Latin Diatessaron, 
written for, and corrected by Victor, Bishop of Capua, in 546 a.d., is given in the entry of 
St. Thomas’ death. The words cited are : Thomas in India Civitate lothabis. Is lothabis, 
he asks, at Mylapore or at some place in North India ? 

We answer that the presumption is in favour of Mylapore, whatever the spelling 
of the Codex may be. As we cannot twist the tradition away from the tomb at 
Mylapore, we have rather to twist the unknown name lothahis in such a way as to 
satisfy Mylapore. 

But, first of all, we should like to know where ilr. T. K. Joseph gets his information 
from. The Catholic Encyclopcedia, New York, s.v. Tatian, says that the Codex Fulde 7 isis of 
the Diatessaron is of about 545 a.d. Satisfied with the date 546, we should like to know 
who was responsible for deciphering the name from the Codex, as even the slightest difference 
of reading might greatly operate in favour of Mylapore. If the reading were possibly Solhabis 
or Kolhabis, Soshabis, Koshabis, we would at once think of Shola, Kolha, Sosha, Kosha 
(Coromandel). If it were Molhabis, we would think of Molhabur, Molepoor (1380), Mylapore. 
We have still to account for the name Lapis applied by a Flemish sailor to Mylapore about 
1502 A.D. Could that have come from the ending of some name like lothabis, lolliabis, 
lolhapis ? Or have we in it only the ending lapur of Mayilapur ? If the name were legible 
as Calhabis, Kalhabis, Colhabis, Kolhabis, we could compare it with the forms of Calamina, 
i.e., Kalamene, Karamene (Pseudo-Hippoljdus), Kalamite (Pseudo-Dorotheus), Calamina 
(Pseudo-Jerome or Pseudo-Sophronius), Calamina (St. Isidore of Seville, born about 560, died 
636), Calamina (Brit. Mus. Syr. Add. Cod. 17193, fol. 80, of the year 874), Calamina (Barhc- 
braeus, thirteenth century), Kalamina (Anonymous Greek writer, published with the vvitings 
of Oecumenius), Calamia (Bede, the Venerable ?). 

In case lothabis has been correctly read from the Codex Fuldensis, there remains the 
possibility that the name was misspelt on the part of the scribe of that Codex or on the part 
of some earlier scribe. 

Why does Mr. T. K. Joseph tell us that lothabis is earlier even than the Greek writings 
of the seventh century which mention Calamina ? “ No writer that we can name or date 

before the seventh century, if so early, makes mention of Calamina.” (W. R. Philipps, Ind. 
Ant., 1903, p. 148.) This appears to be ]\L-. Joseph’s authority. He assumes it proved that 
Pseudo-Hippolytus, Pseudo-Dorotheus, Pseudo-Jerome or Pseudo-Sophronius, are of the 
seventh century, i.e., neither later nor earlier. Philipps does not mean that. We can say that 
these writings might be of the seventh century, or earlier or later. We find Calamina in a Latin 
writer, St. Isidore of Seville, before 636. We find it in several Greek witers whose dates 
are not fixed. We find it in two Syrian writers, one of the ninth centurj', the other of the 
thirteenth. Shall we imagine that the Syrian writers took it from the unidentified Greek 
writers or the Latins \ The presumption is that the Greek and Latin writers had it from the 
Syrians, who were nearer India. That being so, and the tradition being what it is, the 
presumption is that Calamina refers to Mylapore ; also that the spelling is nearer to Calamina 
or Mylapore than lothabis, unless all are names for the same ];)lacc ; also, that it must be 
possible to fix Calamina and lothabis on the ancient toponomy for Mylapore or its district. 

‘ Coromandel,’ or ‘ Karumanal ’ (‘ black sand,’ a village on the coast north of Madras), has 
a fair chance of satisfying the requirements of Calamina. Mr. Joseph prefers to explain 
Calamina as meaning Chinnamalai (the Little Mount) of Mylapore. I shall not here discuss 
the merits of Coromandel or Karumanal in preference to Chinnamalai. Barhebraeus, who 
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speaks of Calamina, connects St. Thomas’ martyrdom on a mountain of India, at Calamina, 
very much in the same way as the Malabar tradition relates it now in connection with 
Chinnamalai. Barhebraeus’ mountain of India, at Calamina, has therefore eveiy chance of 
being the Little Mount at Mylapore, in Coromandel. In fact, a Syrian writer. Mar Solomon 
of Perath-Maishan (Basra ?), WTites, c. 1222 a.d. (and therefore an appreciable time before 
Marco Polo and Barhebraeus), that, according to some, St. Thomas was buried at Mahluph, 
a city in the land of the Indians, while, according to others, Habban the merchant brought 
his body and laid it in Edessa. Granting that Habban brought the body to Edessa, we 
should think that even those who in Mesopotamia agreed about Habban and Edessa made 
Habban bring the body of St. Thomas from Mahluph, while the others held it was still at 
Mahluph. But for the first letter, lothabis might be compared with Mahluph, Malhuph. 
Now, we ask, whether the presumption for the Calamina of the Syrian wTiter Barhebraeus be 
not that it is the same place as the Mahluph of the earlier Syrian writer, Mar Solomon. 
And, on phonetic grounds only, could Mahluph, be other than Mylapore ? It camiot be 
other, considering that in 1222 the Malabar tradition, i.e., that St. Thomas was buried at 
Mylapore, could not be different from what it was in Marco Polo’s time (1293), and therefore 
in Barhebraeus’ time. Sir Johnde Maundeville (fourteenth century) calls Calamye, the place 
of St. Thomas’ tomb, a place in Mabaron (i.e., on the Coromandel Coast), that i.s, Jlylapore. 
How long before 1222 had it been said in Mesopotamia that Thomas was at first buried 
at Mahluph (Mylapore) And how long before Barhebraeus had the Syrians of Mesopota- 
mia, seeking Thomas at Calamina, been directed to Mylapore by the Christians in Malabar? 
Was it different for the pilgrims from Mesopotamia who, about 874. seeking St. Thomas in 
India, asked where was the Calamiira of their Syriac books ? Could it have been different 
for the embassy of Alfred the Great (893 a.d.), which came to India, to St. Thomas and 
St. Bartholomew, and returned successful ? 

If Calamina and Mahluph can both refer to Mylapore, are we asking too mucli by seeking 
to identify both Calamina and lothabis with Mylapore ? 

We need not use in our discussions the name Bethumah of the Arab travellers (ninth 
century). Their Bethumah was apparently not the house of Thomas” at Mylapore. 
Personally, I have never argued from that name in my disquisitions. It is different 
when we find Dair Thuma (Thomas’ Monastery) applied by the Sc rians to a place in 
India, along the sea, “in the black island” and near to Milon, whose inhabitants 
fished pearls. 

I have argued that the Hulf or Hulfa, which we find in mediaeval German accounts of 
St. Thomas’ Pa-ssio, is to be compared with Mahluph, which by metathesis gives Mahulph, 
and that the name Hulf, Hulfa. goes back to the account of the Indian Bishop who, coming 
from the town where was St. Thomas’ tomb, appeared at Rome, about 1122 a.d., or a cen- 
tury earlier than Mar Solomon. Let it not be said that Hulf, Hulfa represents Urfa (Edessa). 
That Indian Bishop said of the place where St. Thomas was buried that the king had given 
St. Thomas 2)osscssion of the town. Now, that same tradition turrrs up at Mylapore in con- 
nection with Mylapore in 1348 (John dc Marignolli), and in 1.523, when the Portuguese settled 
at Mylapore, i.e., after a break of .several decades in the Christian occuiration of Mylapore, 
The persistence of such a tradition at Mylapore, whatever the value or meaning of the state- 
ment it contains, is not accidental. That tradition must have been an old one at Mylapore 
even in 1122, say a centuries-old tradition, since it could remain the same from 1122 to 1523 
or during four centuries. In that case, the tradition at Mylapore in 1122, that St. Thomas 
had died there and that his tomb was there, was also centuries old here in India. This would 
easily bring us to the ninth century, in w hich IVIr. Joseph is ready to place the church and cross 
of St. Thomas’ Mount, Mylapore. That church was but the second church at Mylapore : 
for in 1348 de Marignolli mentions as built by St. Thomas, at Mylapore, a second^ church 
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other than the one of the tomb, which itself was also said to have been built by St. Thomas. 
The second church mentioned by de Marignolli was evidently the church on St. Thomas’ 
Mount. We have no allusion t-o a third church, at Little Mount, before or at the Portuguese 
advent. Having gone so far, we a.sk where was the church and monastery' of wonderful 
size and beauty, with the tomb where St. Thomas first rested here in India, of which Gregory 
of Tours heard from the pilgrim Theodore (before 592). Can it have been elsewhere than at 
Mylapore ? Let Mr. Joseph, runningawayfromCalamina, by him placed hi the seventh century', 
and from his Chinnamalai, place it in Mazdai’s territory', and let him place !JIazdai's territory' 
near Gondophares’, somewhere in North India. Between the seventh century (600-700), or 
between the ninth century (800-900), and 565-592 a.d., he must destroy the church, monastery 
and tomb in that Mazdai territory of his, construct at Mydapore a false tomb of St. Thomas, 
and erect near it a church, traditionally said to have been built by St. Thomas ; also a monas- 
tery ; also, on St. Thomas’ Mount, a second church, likewise supposed traditionally to have 
been built by St. Thomas ; within the same period (565-592 a.d. — ninth century), nay from the 
seventh century, he must attach to Chinnamalai the name of Calamina and the tradition that 
St. Thomas w'as killed on it. How far is the seventh century (600-700) removedfrom the tomb, 
the monastery and church of great size and beauty of which Gregory of Tours wrote before 
592 ? Moreover, Mr. Joseph must shift to My’lapore from his ilazdai territory' between the 
seventh century, or between the ninth century', and 565-592, the pilgrimage to the tomb of 
St. Thomas which existed in 565-592. Could that have been done \ Did Malabar not protest 1 
Did not Sy'ria and Mesopotamia ? Did not the Christians of Ceylon ? Did not the Chris- 
tians of China i If any'one protested, a pilgrimage ought to have continued to a Mazdai 
territory in the North of India between 565-592 a.d. and the seventh or ninth century. There 
is no trace of that. We take it then that there were no protests, because there was no shifting 
of a pilgrimage, tomb, church and monastery from North India to Mylapore, and thatMazdai's 
territory was not in North India, but at Jlydapoie. Mylapore was in possession even in 
565-592. Therefore, its church and monastery of great size near the tomb in 565-592 went 
back several centuries again; also its pilgrimage. We come to the Indian monastery of St. 
Thomas with about 200 monks in the time of Zadoc (fourth century, say', between 350-390 a.d.). 
It was near Milon, the inhabitants of which fished pearls. We take it that Milon is Mylapore, 
as Meilan was in 1340. Where will Mr. T. K. Joseph reasonably' try to place Zadoe’s monas- 
tery' ? And what more do we want, even if we had never heard of Zadoe’s monastery' of 
St. Thomas ? Jlr. Jo.seph has himself shown, satisfactorily' enough, that there were Chris- 
tians in South India and in Malabar about 290-315. When the Passio was written (before 
600 A.D.) there was still in India, at Andranopolis where had taken place the marriage-feast, 
i.e., at Cranganore, according to the Malabar tradition, the see of St. Thomas the Apostle and 
the Catholic faith. I am satisfied that Andranopolis was Cranganore, and that, as the Passio 
says, a great people had been there gained over to Christ. With these many' Christians in 
Malabar and the see of a Bishop at Cranganore from the time of the Apostle, can any' one 
seriously contend that the Malabar tradition about Mylapore went wrong during the first 
six centuries I Or that, having been right for a Mazdai territory in the North during the 
first six centuries, it went wrong during the next six ? 

The old texts {Acts, de Miraetdis, Passio), far from forbidding us to place Mazdai s terri- 
tory at Mylapore, invite us to place it there in preference. In fact, once we have understood 
that Andranopolis is Cranganore, and that the Malabar tradition is a sufficiently safe guide 
in this matter and in others, we cannot seek Mazdai’s territory elsewhere than at Myla- 
pore, as we are then forced to admit from the earliest literature that St. Thomas’ last journey 
was from Cranganore to Mazdai’s court. We do not understand how Mr. Joseph, who is 
prepared to identify Calamina with Chinnamalai from the seventh centimy, and therefore to place 
a tomb of St. Thomas at Mylapore from the first mention of Calamina, should seek to place 
Mazdai’s territory, lothabis, and Zadoe’s monastery of St. Thomas near Milon, elsewhere 
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than at Mylapore. Let us not forget that the agreement between Latin, Greek and Syrian 
writers for Calamina postulates a Calamina much earlier than the first dated or discovered 
mention of the name, and that therefore some of the undated references to it may be greatly 
older than the seventh century. Be Calamina ever so much older than the seventh century, 
there is Mr. Joseph’s identification of Calamina with Chinnamalai and ours with Coroman- 
del, or Karumanal. If ^Ir. Joseph is not satisfied that lothabis should be Mylapore, he 
must find it somewhere near the sea in North India : for the Sjulac Breviary, a respectable 
authority of undoubted antiquity, places St. Thomas’ tent and resting-place near the sea. 
Mylapore satisfies that condition, and Mr. Joseph looks in vain for a lothabis along the sea 
in North India. The Codex Ftddensis does not say that Mazdai’s territory was in North 
India or that it touched on the sea. 

Let us now see whether we cannot make an advance with the St. Thomas question in 
other directions. 

Could people in Malabar throw light on a purse of St. Thomas, which was always full 
of money, a bowl always full of food, a staff with which he had nothing to fear, and a sandal 
with which he could transport himself in a moment to whatever place he liked ? I believe 
I have found a reference to these four magical articles and to St. Thomas in a Hindu book 
studied at Bettiah, Champaran District, by a Capuchin missionary in 1769. The staff of 
St. Thomas is known in the Mylapore and Malabar Christian folklore. With it he struck the 
rock at Chinnamalai and caused the perennial spring to flow. I do not know of any Malabar 
legends about St. Thomas’ sandals. From the Passio we understand that, like his pallium 
and colob ium, they would not be worn out before his death. Those of St. Bartholomew had 
lasted 26 years, as had his cloak and colobium ; they did not grow old. In China a certain 
Tamo is represented as crossing a river or the sea on a stalk of wheat ; he has a staff over 
his shoulder, and a sandal hanging from the staff. In 1613, the China Christians of Tenduc 
[more correctly lendo, i.e., India (?), according to the old Syriac books then in Malabar] were 
said to be still in possession of a shoe or slippers (sic) of St. Thomas. I understand that they 
represented St. Thomas with a shoo. That shoe or slipper (in the singular) helps us to identify 
Tamo with Thomas. Others had identified him heretofore with Thomas without the help 
of the text about the shoe. Tamo also wears a rosary. Also known in China is a certain 
Bodhi-Tamo, the son of a South Indian king, who came to China with nothing but his patra 
(beggmg-bowl) and his flabellum ; also, a foreigner from Syria, whence had come the 
Luminous Religion, who brought to China only his rice-bowl and his vestments. Tamo, Bodhi- 
Tamo and the foreigner appear to be St. Thomas. Now for the magical purse of St. Thomas. 
In Central India, i.e., about Malwa and Bundelkhand, people who are not now Christians 
have tattoo-marks of many kinds of crosses, some indubitably Christian in shape, one of 
which is called a purse ; another name for such a cross is ‘ the flower of the lac-insect,’ where 
the lac-insect points to Jesus. Another tattoo-mark, showing a cross within a circle, 
which is worshipped by two peacocks, and is called a sweetmeat, mmst be compared with 
the Bread of Tuma (Thomas), known in Manchuria, where it is formed and baked like a 
head orahand, '■ because Tuma had been martyred whilst preaching, and as an atonement 
for sin.” 

Why should we not gradually bring China into line with India and Malabar ? Chinese 
still came on pilgrimage to the tomb at Mylapore in 1500. The Tartars who did the same in 
1348 must have been Chinese. And now we learn from Godinho de Eredia (1613) that the 
Chinese of Chincheo (Fukhien), of whom there was a colony at Malacca, were descended from 
the Tochari or Chorii of Pliny, people settled between the Caspian and Turkestan, among 
whom there must have been Christians in the first centuries. 

Why is there a hare in the sun or moon, as I saw in the paintings or carvings of some 
churches in Malabar ? I do not now recollect whether tlie hare was in the sun or in the 
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moon. I recollect he was in one of the two. Is a hare supposed to be in the sun and a dove 
in the moon, as is the case for North Asia ? What does the hare and the dove symbolize in 
Malabar 1 In Egypt we find both as Christian symbols in the first centuries. The dove 
would naturally symbolize everywhere among Christians the Holy Spirit. Why should the 
hare not symbolize Christ ? In the West the Easter hare lays the Easter eggs, and on Easter 
Day the sun is believed to take three leaps on rising. We read of a hare guiding Kanishka 
to the Shepherd’s tower, and of ILrishna, incarnated as a beggar, which event was comme- 
morated on the moon, where Oriental eyes still see the hare stirring the elixir of immortality. 
The story of the hare in connection with Krishna only adds to the likelihood that the Krishna 
story is mostly copied from the story of Christ. One of the Bettiah books says that Krishna 
was born in the kingdom of Kans, and that the capital of Kans was at Mylapore. Replace 
Kamsa by Kaisar (Augustus), and you have a confusion between Thomas at Mylapore and 
Christ. The death of Krishna by a hunter shooting him with an arrow in mistake for a deer 
is the death of Thomas, shot by a hunter with an arrow in mistake for a peacock. 

Does Malabar know the symbol of the anchor and the Twin Fish ? What do the Twin 
Fish represent in Malabar, if the sj'mbol is known there, say as a tattoo-mark ? I believe 
that the Twin Fish, widely known in China, Japan and Korea, appears in tattoo-marks in 
Central India. It would not be difficult to connect with it St. Thomas. Christ '.s Twin. 

Does Malabar know any legend representing St. Thomas as the conqueror of a dragon 
near the sea, as a Nagarjuna ? Or a legend in which St. Thomas or some other saint is locked 
up in an iron tower in the sea 1 Or a legend in which St. Thomas or some other saint opens 
the iron tower in the sea by casting against the door grains of mustard-seed ? In the West 
there is a story of the boy Joseph locked up by his father Braudyn in a room or prison of stone 
and mortar ; Jesus, coming to his help, found a little hole, and, bidding the boy to take hold 
of his finger, he drew the boy out, “ ever to be with Jesus.’’ 

We have also in the Bettiah books the story of Vikramaditya, in whose reign Sahabani 
was bom of a virgin. Sahabani’s story is modelled on that of the Gospel of the Infancy of 
Jesus, and it is said that Vikramfiditya offered to yield his empire to Sahabani. A contest 
arose between them. They agreed that of the two, he would reign who would issue alive 
from a stone room after six months. At the end of six months, during whieh each was shut 
up in a stone room, Sahabani was alone found alive, and he began to reign. Sahabani is Jesus, 
and the Vikramaditya of this legend can be no other than Emperor Augustus. 

There is also a legend from the Coromandel Coast about a tree which rose from the ground 
with the sun in the morning, reached up to heaven at noon, and was again flush with the 
ground at sunset. Vikramaditya (this time not Augustus, but Jesus) resolved to take his 
seat on it one morning. At noon, having reached the sun, he asked as his boon a thousand 
years of reign, and obtained his request. When back on the ground at sunset, his brother 
Betti (other texts have Bali) advised him to sit on his throne only six months ever} jear, 
so as to reign two thousand years. This story appears to come from the Vikramaditya-cla- 
ritra, but it is a Christian legend, well known in the days of Marco Polo, who says that what 
in the West was the Dry Tree (Arbre Sec) was in the East the Tree of the Sun (Arbre Sol). 
Marco Polo does not, however, tell us the story or legend connected with the tree of the Sun, 
but we find that the legend of the Arbre Sec and the legend of Vikramaditya about the tree 
of the Suit are both based on texts of the Old and the New Testament. What does Malabar 
know in this connection, and about the brother of Viki’amadit 3 ’a ? I have some idea that 
he is St. Thomas, and that the Tree of the Sun with Vikramaditya is figured on undated 
coinage said to come from Avanti or Ujjain. 

Let the Christian folklore of Malabar be questioned on these points. We maj- fu.d in 
it the corroboration of our suspicions, that much which is regarded as Hinduism and 
Buddhism is embedded Christianity. 
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Our nomad Gujars are supposed to be responsible for the Christian traces in the story 
of Krishna, or for having spread the story over India. Why not, and why might the Krishna 
story not be regarded as a perversion of the Gospel of the Infancy of Christ ? It is not, any- 
how, more remarkable that Christos should have become Krishna than that Krishna should 
be pronounced and written in the form Kristo in Bengal. 

The Gujars were not all nomads. They were a settled community in Gujarfit, Gujrat 
and Gujranwala, and, if they are the Guzr or Gurz of Persia, i.e., the Georgians, a most war- 
like race scattered in many parts in the North-East of Asia from early times, we expect 
them to have had a smattering of Christianity from the first centuries. In fact, they must 
have been among the White Huns or Ephthalite Huns who invaded India in the sixth century. 
Else, how did they give their name to various parts of India ? The Bollandists postulate a 
Georgian original for the legend of Barlaam and Josaphat. Now, scholars will be surprised 
to hear that in 1713 Fr. Ippolyto Desideri, S.J., reports that at Ahmadabad, the ancient 
capital of Gujarat, the tomb of Barlaam and Josaphat was visited in pilgrimage by Christians 
and non-Christians. Fr. Manoel de Figueiredo, S.J., says the same about 1735. Both 
Fathers had passed through Ahmadabad on their way to Agra. They do not coimect the 
tomb with any Christian Church ; and, though we know there was an Armenian and an Abyssi- 
nian Church at Ahmadabad in the time of Tavernier, we cannot be sure that the tomb of 
Barlaam and Josaphat was shown in one of those two churches. The tomb may very well 
have been in the possession of people once Christians, but no longer Christians in 1713. We 
are told by Friar Jordanus (before 1330) that in Lesser India (which comprised Gujarat) there 
were to be found here and there people calling themselves Christians, but not baptized, and 
knowing nothing of Christianity, who said that Thomas the Great was Christ. Were they 
perhaps Eirishnaites ? Or people who attributed to Christ (Krishna) one of the many ver- 
sions of the death of Thomas, and instead placed Christ’s (Krishna’s) birthplace atMylapore ? 

It is said that the story of Josaphat is a Christianized version of the legends of Buddha, 
as even the name Josaphat (Joasaph, Budasif, Budsaif, Boddhi-sattva) would show. On 
the other hand, previous scholars did not know of the tomb of Barlaam and Josaphat claimed 
by Ahmadabad in 1713. They ought to be able to explain how that tomb came there, or a 
claim to having it there. The legend of Barlaam and Josaphat .states that years after their 
death their bodies were brought to India and that their grave became renowned for miracles. 
That legend also speaks of St. Thomas’ death in India, of the many inhabitants of India con- 
verted by the Apostle who were living Christian lives, and of the many anchorets and monks 
living in India, who had been formed on the pattern of those of Egypt. Now, if the legend 
is laid in the reign of King Abenner in the third or fourth century, we find that indeed there 
were many Christian monks in India in the fourth century, as is shown by the Indian monas- 
tery of St. Thomas and its 200 monks between 350 and 400 a.d., and by texts in St. Jerome’s 
writings. At the beginning of the seventh century we get the legend of Barlaam and Josa- 
phat in a Greek text. Can we still be so sure that the priority for the stories in the 
legend of Barlaam and Josaphat belongs to the legend of Gautama Buddha ? Or that, if 
an earlier legend of Gautama Buddha was utilized for the story of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
the entire story with the names Barlaam, Josaphat and Abenner, is fanciful ? Might the 
story of Joseph and his father Braudyn, which I referred to above, be only a version of the 
legend of Josaphat kept in close confinement by his father Abeimer ? 

I do not see how we can explain the tattoo-marks of Christian crosses in Malwa and 
Bundelkhand without bringing in the Gujars or the Ephthalite Huns, who in the sixth century 
settled in Malwa. 
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Kajpotake ka Itihas [The History of Rajputana], 
Fasc. Ill, by Mahamahopadhyaya Rai Bahadcs 
Gattbishankae HieInand Ojh.a. X dj in.; 
pp. 737-1136; with illustrations. Ajmer, Vaidik 
Press, 1929. 

Since Col. James Tod completed — just a century 
ago — his immortal work, The Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan, enormous strides have been made 
in the critical study of Indian history and, besides 
the discovery and publication of further historical 
and other records, a vast quantity of epigraphieal 
and numismatic material has become available. 
Tod, in the absence of these sources of knowledge, 
was dependent upon local traditions, such archives 
as had been preserved in the States and, more 
particularly, upon the bardic chronicles, which, 
as Mahamahopadhyaya G. H. Ojha has shown, only 
began to be recorded after the sixteenth century of 
the Vikrama Saihvat and abound in errors. These 
old chroniclers had no knowledge of correct chrono- 
logy, and Tod had no means of testing and correcting 
their assertions, to which his eloquent pen added a 
warrant of authenticity. The time was ripe for 
rewriting the story told in the fascinating pages of 
Tod ; and it is fortunate that the task should have 
been imdertaken by the present author, whose 
scholarly attainments and unique knowledge of the 
subject, acquired by life-long research and stimulat- 
ed by personal interest in the land and people, 
render him pre-eminently qualified for the work. 
The errors in the bardic accounts, as well as in 


victory, as indeed Akbar seems to have recognized 
at the time, whence his displeasure with Mfina- 
simha. Among the most impressive pictures 
drawn by Tod is that of the physical hardships 
and mental suffering endured by Pratapa and 
his family as they were hunted from one hiding 
place to another in the hills, how the brave R&pA 
was unmanned by the “lamentation of his children 
for food,” and how, his funds being exhausted, 
he was unable further to stem the torrent of Mug^l 
attacks and formed the resolution of abandoning 
Mewar and of leading his Sisodias to the Indus 
and there planting the crimson banner “ on the 
insular capital of Sogdoi,” when the noble devotion 
of his minister Bhama Sah, who placed at his disposal 
the acciunulated wealth of a family that had for 
generations held the first office in the state, enabled 
him to turn back and renew the struggle with fresh 
resources and energy. The Mahamahopadhyaya 
shows that all this is largely hyperbole and partly 
imagination. He points out that from Kurabhalgarh 
in the north to beyond R.sabhadeva in the south 
(a distance of some 90 miles), and from Debari 
in the east to Sirohi in the west (about 70 miles) 
the country remained under Pratdpa’s control. 
The tale of the Rana's privations and penury he 
pronounces to be altogether baseless, giving detailed 
reasons for his opmion. In these matters he 
thinks Tod must have been misled by unreliable 
hearsay. The account of Pratflpa’s reign concludes 
with an expression of regret that up to date no 


vernacular compilations of more recent date, have 
now been indicated and corrected. The narratives 
of the Muhammadan historians have been carefully 
examined and utilized where they afford relevant 
information. But the outstanding feature of this 
work is the use that has been made of stone and 
copperplate inscriptions, so many of which have 
been discovered by the author himself, and some of 
which have not hitherto been edited or published. 

In the present fascicule, which is the third to bo 
printed, we have the history of the premier state, 
Udayapur (begun in fasc. II) carried on from the 
time of the great Pratapa (Pratapasimha I) down 
to that of Maharana Sajjanasimha, i.e., from the 
reign of Akbar to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The story of Pratapa and his long and 
gallant struggle to preserve the independence of 
his country is one of the most absorbing in a hi.story 
replete with striking episodes ; and our author does 
justice to the subject. A full description is given 
of the fiercely contested battle fought near Haldi 
Ghat in 1676, when the imperial forces under 
the famous Manasimha narrowly escaped defeat. 
Tod had been misled to think that Salim (afterwards j 
Jahangir) was in chief command of the Mughal j 
troops. MM. G. H. OjhS points out that the : 
prince was only six years old at the time. He i 
gives reason for holding that very little advantage . 
accrued to the imperial side from their ultimate 


j memorial should have been erected in Mewdr to 
I the memory of so valiant and patriotic a MaharSnS. 

In spite of Pratapa ’s misgivings, his son Amara- 
simha continued the struggle for another seventeen 
or eighteen years against the Mughal troops, until 
in 1615, with the co-operation of Prince Khurram. 
the memorable compromise was effected under which 
the Maharapa’s son Karna was sent to Jahangir’s 
court, he himself being exempted from attendance. 
The fact was that, after constant fighting with the 
Murals for 47 years, the Rajputs had become thin- 
ned in numbers and weary of the struggle. In many 
families two generations, in some three, had passed 
away in this warfare, and the feeling was gaining 
ground that a truce should be called : but the con- 
ditions attaching to submission to the emperor and 
attendance at court deterred the proud Sisodias from 
coming to terms. The Sardars put their heads 
together with a view to finding a way for peace with 
honour, some arrangement by which the MaharSpil 
would not be required to submit to the indignity of 
having to dance attendance at the Mug^l court. 
They decided to approach Khurram, to ascertain if 
the attendance of the eldest son, Kama, would be 
accepted, and first of all to sound Karpa as to 
whether he would consent to such a solution. Karpa 
having agreed, Khurram was approached. The latter 
sent word of the proposal to Jah&ngir, who appears 
readily to have assented, granting, the MaharSna “ a 
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gracious farmdn that would satisfy hiin.''t This respects the most mteresting event of his rule was 

farmdn is said to have been taken by Karpa accom- the forcible levy of contributions from his people and 

panied by all the Sardars to the Mahararia, who the oppression on this account of the Bhats, of whom 

most reluctantly agreed to accept it. saj-ing : “ If this some 2,000 are said to have committed suicide, hav- 

be the desire of all of you, what can I, alone, do ? ” ing regard to the prestige po.ssessed by this caste 

(p. 808). Although bj' this settlement the Maha- in former times in Rajpiitana and western India, 
rapa's personal honour was not directly compromis- A new chapter in the history of Mewar opens 

ed, he realized that it spelt surrender and felt it so with the rule of Jagatsimha II (1734-ol). From 

bitterly that he handed o\er the administration of lus time onwards the power and influence of Mewar 
the state to Karna and retired to a life of seclusion gradually declined. The Marathas had become 

in his palace. “Thus,” as our author expresses it, j>aramount in northern India and completely 

“approximately 1050 years after Guhila came the overawed the puppet emperors of Delhi. Having 
end of the independence of Mewar." exacted chautli from the weakling Muhammad 

Ever since this time, it would apjiear. IHiurram Shah, they soon began to le\y contributions in 

retained feelings of warm friendsluii toward.^ Karna. the Rajirutan.i state». More than once the 

Testimony to tlii.s friendship is found on pp. 824-25, Rajpiit princes attempted to form a coalition 

where we are told that during hU rebellion against against this danger, but without success, owing 

his father, and after his defeat at Dilochpur, to their mutual dissensions'. In the quarrel over 

^lurram visited Karna at I'dayapur on his way the Jaipur succession between Isvarisimha and 

to Mandii, and when leaving exchanged turbans Madhavasimha the Mahiirana unfortunately called 

with Karqa, who deputed Ilaja Hhimasiiiiha to in Holkar ; and from that time onwards the story 

accompany and help him. This is the ‘ Blum is one contiiiuoii- record of Maratha invasion, 

Singh’ of whom we find fiequent mention m the plimder and oppression. The quarrels between 

Muhammadan histories as one of J^niiiam's most the Rajpiit states themselves became more frequent, 

active and capable generals, Tlii- friendship with weakening further their power of resistance, till 

Karija, however, did not [ici'ist with his son, in the time of Mahiirai,ia Bhirnasimha (1778-1828) 

Jagatsimha, or his grandson. Ra|a.simha 1. with we find Mewar and the neighbouring states being 

whom strife occurred in the latter p,ut of Shah- laid wa.ste by the armies of SindhiyS and Holkar 

jahan’s reign over the rebuilding of the fortilications and the Pindari hordes in turn. There is no 

of Chitor. After Aurangzeb's accession the tension respite from this turmoil till the British ultimately 

became worse. There were ser eral reasons for assume control. “ From the time of Jaitrasimha,” 

this, all of which have been clearly set forth by write, the Mahamahopadhyaya, “ down to the 

our author on pp. 847-79. Aurangzeb’s rancour time of Rajasimha (approximately 450 years) the 

was aroused by being foiled in his desire to marry rajas of Mewar had fought continuously with the 

Charumati, the beautiful sister of Manasimha of Muhnmmadan.,. yet the power of Mewfir was not 

Ki^angarh. Hi.s religious intolerance towards the exhausted : but in CO years the Marhatas had 

Hindus was possibly aggravated by this. At caused such ruin that had not the treaty been made 

all events about this time he pursued vigorously with the English goxernment, the whole of Mewap 

his suicidal policy of destroying tcmjiles and image.s would have been merged in their dominions.” 

and of re-imposing and enforcing with the utmost When the negociations for this treaty opened, the 

rigour the insulting and detested ji-y.t tax- — a policy piis^t nf Mewar was such that ’ the R&na s treasury 

that undermined the foundations of the Mughal em- was <|uilc empty; such jewels as remained had 

pire, and operated perhajjs more than any other cause been .sohl : the country was like a barren waste; 

towards its ultimate disruption. It was the enforce- and many of the inhabitants had emigrated 

ment of the>zya that led to the writing of the and settled in Malava. Harauti and other provinces.” 

remarkable letter addressed to Aurangzeb, which "'ere the conditions when Captain .Tamos Tod 

Orme attributed to Jaswantsiiiiha of Jodhpur, and first visited Mev-.ir in the suite of the Briti.sh Agent 

Tod to Rajasimha, and which Sir Jaduiiath Sarkar « Dautat Rao tSindhiya. It was to this stricken 

thinks was written by Sivaji. MM, G. H. Ojha dis- glorious memories, and its romantic 

cuss&s the authorship of this letter at .some length, r"*** chivalrous people that he later devoted the 

and for the reasons stated by him, comes to the con- .' cal's of hi, life. Tod was rewarded and no 

elusion that it was written by Rajasiiulia. In this public sci xant ciui reccue a higher or more gratiiy- 

connexion he points out that Rama'iihha may be rexvard by the deep affection with which his 

regarded as being at that time the chief of the Rajput name i.s still cheri-hed in Rajpfitana. The author 

rajas in attendance at the Miighal court, and so of the Fdgpii/ortc Gi D, /ids will likewise be gratefully 

referred to in the letter as Hinduon kd mukhiyd. remembered in that land and by all students of its 

The next Maharuna of special note was Araarasiihha histoiy. We thank him for the pleasure enjoyed 

II (1698-1710), who is still remembered in Mewar in leading the first three fascicules of this fine work, 
as a great organizer in consequence of his numerous and lOok forward to its successful completion, 
administrative a nd other regulations. In some C. E. A. W. O. 

t 'J'ii-.nk i-Jatrdnyhi, traas. Rogers end Bexendge, x oT. I, p. 274. — — 




7 /'< Ii"li<w Ai'hijihiiij 















IN MEMORIAM 

SIR RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bt., C.B., CJ,E., F.B:A., F»S.A;, etc: 

By the death of Seb R. 0. Temple, which occurred at Territet in Switzerland on 
the 3rd March, India has lost one of her truest friends, and Oriental research one of 
its staunchest patrons, the greater part of whose long life was devoted to the study 
of, and encouragement of research in, the diverse cultures of India and the East. 
For India — the land of his birth, in which he served in various capacities for 35 years 
— and her peoples his affection was deep to the last. The son of the distinguished 
administrator. Sir Richard Temple, Bt., G.C.S.I., he was bom on the 15th October 
1850, at Allahabad, where his father was then serving as a junior member of the 
Civil Service. Educated at Harrow and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, he joined the 
Royal Scots Fusiliers in 1871 and proceeded to India, where his father was then 
Financial Member of the Governor-General’s Conned. After a few years he joined 
the Bengal Staff Corps of the Indian Army and served with the 38th Dogras and the 
1st Gurkhas. After the 2nd Afghan War (1878-79), for his conduct in which he 
received the medal and was mentioned in despatches, he was appointed a Canton- 
ment Magistrate in the Panjab, where he worked for some years, and where he pur- 
sued the inquiries and collected the material used later in many of his publications, 
e.g., in the Legends of the fanjab (3 vols., 1884-1900), Panjab Notes and Queries 
(1883-87), of which he was the editor and to which he contributed largely, 
Wide-awake Stories, being a collection of Panjab and Kashmir folk-tales, which he 
published in collaboration with Mrs. F. A. Steel (1884), as well as in contributions 
to other publications. 

It was during his service in the Panjab that his attention became directed to the 
proverbial lore of Northern India and to the folklore of Kashmir, subjects in which 
his interest never flagged. In the midst of his duties in Burma he succeeded in 
completing the revision and editing of Dr. Fallon’s great Dictionary of Hindustani 
Proverbs, the largest and most comprehensive collection of the proverbs of Northern 
India hitherto published (1885-87). Some forty years later was published The word 
of Lalla the Prophetess (1924), the famous female Saiva ascetic of Kashmir. 

When the 3rd Burmese War broke out in 1885 he was transferred to Burma, 
where he was occupied with various duties, both military and civil, in difierent areas, 
acquiring a wide and intimate knowledge of the province and its races. He served 
at Mandalay and other places as Assistant Commissioner, Cantonment Magistrate and 
Deputy Commissioner, eventually becoming Official President of the Rangoon Muni- 
cipality and Port Commission in 1891. In Burma his interests spread wide, embrac- 
ing ethnology, linguistics, antiquities and numismatics, and a special study was 
made of local forms of demonology, which led to the publication many years later 
(1906) of The Thirty-Seven Nats : A Phase of Spirit Worship prevailing in Burma. 
The same line of study resulted in the publication at the time (1894), in collaboration 
with Dr. Burnell, of The Devil Worship of the Tuluvas, inhabitants of the South 
Kanara district on the west coast of the Madras Presidency. In addition to these 
activities, he rendered public services of conspicuous merit, raising and commanding 
the Upper Burma Volunteer Rifles (1887-90), the Rangoon Naval Volunteers (1892), 
the Volimteer Engineers and the Rangoon Port Defence Volunteers (1893), of which 
he was Honorary Lieut. -Colonel. Still a substantive Major in the Indian Army, 
these services, which were rewarded with the C.I.E., led to his appointment in 1894 
to the responsible post of Chief Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
and Superintendent of the Penal Settlement at Port Blair. Here, again, with his accus- 
tomed energy he plunged into an intensive study of the interesting tribes inhabiting 
these islands, their tribal divisions, languages, customs and beliefs. The ground 
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was by no means new to him, as he had been acquainted with the Andamanese off 
and on since 1875. Here he renewed his association with the late Mr. E. H. Man, 
then Deputy Superintendent of the Settlement and the foremost authority on these 
primitive islanders. The position of Chief Commissioner at that time was no sine- 
cure ; the duties were difficult and arduous, involving the exercise of watchfulness, 
tact and quick decision. These qualities Temple possessed in an eminent degree ; 
and to them and a fearless spirit he probably owed his life on one occasion, when 
a plot was laid to kill him. It fell to his lot to carry out the Census (1901) operations 
in the islands, a task fraught with many risks among superstitious and savage 
tribes. To him the work was of intense interest ; and right well did he perform it : 
his Report on the Census and Memoranda on the Forests of the islands (1901) remains 
a document of great and permanent value. Besides many reports written in his 
official capacity, he published a Grammar of the Andamanese and Nicobarese Languages 
(1902), compiled accounts of the islands for the Imperial Gazetteer of India and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and communicated numerous articles and notes to the 
Indian Antiquary and other journals. 

While still at Port Blair, Lieut. -Colonel Temple succeeded to the baronetcy on 
the death of his father in 1902. Retiring from the service in 1904, he resided for 
many years at his ancestral home. The Nash, in Worcestershire, the home of the 
family for a couple of centuries. There the warm hospitality of Sir Richard and 
Lady Temple gave pleasure to a host of friends and visitors from home and abroad, 
who were able to view the many treasures of the house, consisting of objects, books 
and manuscripts collected to illustrate the subjects to which he had devoted his 
attention. For, besides enriching many museums in London, Oxford and other 
places. Sir Richard had added much to the collections at the Nash. Settled at home, 
he at once entered into the work of various national, coimty and local bodies and of 
learned societies with his wonted vigour and enthusiasm. The freedom from official 
duties following retirement enabled him also to devote more time to literary pur- 
suits, and from 1905 onwards he edited many records of travel for the Hakluyt 
Society, the Indian Records Series and other series, with valuable introductions and 
annotations. And here a tribute must be paid, as he would have wished, to the 
invaluable help, so often acknowledged by him, of his collaborator in this and other 
work for some thirty-two years. Miss L. M. Anstey. These volumes included The 
Countries round the Bay of Bengal, by Thomas Bowrey (1905) ; The Travels of Peter 
Mundy, vol. I (1907), vol. II (1914), vol. Ill, parts 1 and 2 (1919), and vol. IV 
(1925) ; The Bowrey Papers, vol. I (1925) ; The Journals of Streynsham Master, 2 vols. 
(1911), edited for the Indian Records Series; Drake’s World Encompassed (1926) ; 
The Itinerary of Ludovico Varthema (1928) ; and The Tragedy of the Worcester (1930). 
He also edited his father’s Letters and Character Sketches from the House of Commons 
(1912). Twenty-five years earlier, it may be noted, he had edited and revised his 
father’s delightful Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim and Nepal, 2 vols. 
(1887). A further work published by him during this period, written in conjunction 
with Mr. Empson, was The Cult of the Peacock Angel (1928), referring to the heretical 
sect of the Yazidis. 

Sir Richard Temple was a member of most of the societies that include 
India and the East within their scope, such as the Royal Asiatic Society (of which 
he was an Honorary Vice-President), the Royal Geographical Society, the Hakluyt 
Society, the Royal Anthropological Institute, the Folklore Society, the Royal Society 
of Arts, the Philological Society, the Bengal Asiatic Society, and many other 
societies at home and abroad. He was also a Fellow of the British Academy and of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and an Honorary Fellow of his College, Trinity Hall. 
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He was Chairman of the Standing Committee of Baronetage for 15 years. He pre- 
sided over the Anthropological Section of the British Association in 1913, when he 
delivered an address on The Administrative Value of Anthropology, a subject in which 
he took special interest, and the importance of which he had emphasized on previous 
occasions. In 1928 he was chosen to preside over the Jubilee Congress of the Folk- 
lore Society, when his presidential address on The Mystery and the Mental Atmosphere 
revealed the remarkable depth of his study of Eastern hagiolatry. 

Reference has already been made to the energy with which he took a share in 
the public work of his own county, but special mention must be made of the unremit- 
ting service he rendered in connexion with the Territorial Army Association, of which 
he was Chairman from 1908 to 1921, and the St, John Ambulance Association, of 
which he was created Bailiff, Grand Cross in 1927. During the Great War he worked 
very hard as a member of the Joint War Committee of the latter association and the 
British Red Cross. For his services in these respects he was decorated with the 
C.B. in 1916. He was the moving spirit in the Edith Cavell Homes of Rest for 
Nurses, and for many years on the Council of the British Hospital for Mothers and 
Babies, in the building of which he was largely instrumental. Approaching, as he 
then was, the allotted span of three score years and ten, however, the strain of over- 
work during this period told heavily upon his naturally strong constitution, already 
impaired by long residence in trying eastern climates, and caused a breakdown. 
His eyesight became seriously affected, and other ailments associated often with old 
age supervened, compelling him eventually to live most of his time abroad and come 
to England on short visits in the summer. Montreux, Wiesbaden and Territet were 
tried in turn. For the last two years he lived at Territet, by the shore of Lake 
Geneva. Here, though forbidden at intervals by his doctors to do any work for 
some weeks at a time, he managed to get through an extraordinary volume of work 
on the whole, completing his New Light on the Mysterious Tragedy of the Worcester, 
published at the end of last year, and almost finishing an annotated edition of the 
second volume of The Life of John Olafsson for the Hakluyt Society. In the inter- 
vals of leisure from these works he was occupied with the classification and arrange- 
ment of the voluminous material collected by him during thirty years on the Indian 
Muslim Saints, for the preparation of what he himself regarded as destined to be his 
magnum opus. In view of the difficulty of publishing the work as a whole, he had 
decided to divide the matter into a series of five monographs, the first of which was 
actually ready in type. 

In the autumn of last year his condition became such as to give cause for grave 
anxiety ; but his wonderful recuperative power gave hope that he would pull through, 
as he had done before, and recover his strength with the advent of the spring. Full 
of pluck and faith, he was never despondent. His letters were always cheery. He 
frequently complained however of the severity of the weather, which precluded him 
from getting out into the sunshine and confined him to his room. When the end 
was at hand he was not even feeling ill ; death came to him quite suddenly, caused 
by a clot on the brain, while he was working with his papers actually in his hand. 

To the Indian Antiquary, with which he was associated for fifty-two years, and 
which owes its continuance since 1885 to his enterprise and devotion, his loss is 
irreparable. Dr. James Burgess, who founded the Journal at his own risk in 1872, 
had by his own abilities and by enlisting the co-operation of a band of great scholars, 
like G. Biihler, J. F. Fleet, F. Kielhom and (Sir) Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
estabhshed it successfully as the premier research journal in India. It was dming 
the editorship of Burgess that in 1879 (then) Lieut. R. C. Temple made his first con- 
tribution to the Journal in the shape of a “ Note on the Mengala Thok ” (vol. VIII, 
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p. 329). This was followed by many notes and articles in succeeding volumes, till 
in 1885, when Burgess had to give up the work, the proprietor-editorship was 
assumed jointly by him and the late Dr. J. F. Fleet. From the 1st January 1892, 
when Dr. Fleet retired from the joint-editorship, he carried on the Journal as sole 
proprietor and editor entirely at his own risk until 1924, when he formed a. com- 
pany (the Indian Antiquary, Limited) in the interests of the Journal, and an agree- 
ment was entered into with the Royal Anthropological Institute by which the latter 
assumed responsibility, with effect from the 1st January 1925, for the maintenance 
of the Journal upon certain terms and conditions. From vol. VIII (1879) to vol. LX 
(of the current year) articles and notes poured from his facile pen, the bare enumera- 
tion of which would fill some nine double-columned pages of this size. 

When the time and labour involved in editing this monthly journal from such 
a distance — for many years single-handed — is considered, the wonder is that he 
could manage to do so much other work as well. In the course of the brief life story 
above most of the volumes written or edited by him have been named. But this 
does not complete the tale of his literary activities by any means. He also contri- 
buted numerous notes and articles to North Indian Notes and Queries, the old Calcutta 
Review, Notes and Queries (London), the Folklore Record, the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, the Journal of Indian Art, and many other journals and 
newspapers. In addition to this there is a list of some fifty miscellaneous pamphlets 
prepared by him. Truly a remarkable record for a man so occupied with official 
and public duties ! 

The outstanding characteristics of Sir Richard Temple were his indefatigable 
industry, amounting to a joy of work, his exceptional range of knowledge and 
interests, covering almost all branches of Oriental research, his wide personal ex- 
perience of all provinces of the Indian Empire, and his liberal and broad-minded 
outlook that enabled him better to understand and appreciate the cultures of the 
East as a whole. He never claimed to be an expert in any of the subjects he dealt 
with. To overrate one particular branch of research, or depreciate others, was alien 
to his nature. He insisted on the sounder principles of viewing Indian history, life 
and culture as a whole, correlating one with another, the neglect of which principle 
in certain spheres of research has had such unfortunate results. It is in this respect 
that his place will be most difficult to fill. Not less remarkable than his range of 
knowledge was his unfailing readiness to help and encourage others. Only those in 
close contact with him knew to what extent he used to stimulate Indian students who 
showed interest in research work. He would often detect matter of value in a paper 
written in scarce intelligible English, that would have been summarily rejected by 
most editors. In such cases he would go to infinite pains in revising the language, 
at times practically rewriting the paper. Many an author never realized how much 
had been done for him in this way ; and many who appreciated his unfailing courtesy 
will bear his name in affectionate remembrance. His own style was particularly 
easy and lucid, free, like himself, from any suspicion of pedantry or artificiality. 
His handwriting to the very last was firm and clear, even when he used a pencil, as 
was his practice latterly. In private life he was a delightful companion, with 
his interesting experiences, his sense of humour and his almost boyish zest for 
investigation and inquiry. 

The readers of the Indian Antiquary will mourn his loss, and offer their deepest 
sympathy to his widow and family. 


C. E. A. W. OLDHAM. 
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THE STAGING OF THE VIDDHASILABHASjIKA. 

By DASHAEATHA SHARMA, M.A. 

1. The place where the Viddhasdlabhanjikd was staged has been hitherto a matter of 
some doubt. Was it staged at the court of the Chedi king, Yuvarajadeva I or Yuvarflja- 
deva II, as suggested with some diffidence by Sten Konow, or at the court of the Pratihfira 
emperor, Mahendrapala, at the time of Mahipala’s installation as Yuvardja or joint ruler 
of the Pratihara empire, as believed by Wilson 1 At first sight Wilson’s position appears 
the stronger of the two. P«aja.sekhara, we feel inclined to argue, was the spiritual teacher 
of Mahendrapala ; at the court of this king, or his successor, some of the dramas by Raja- 
sekhara were represented ; tiiorefore the Viddh-asdlabhanjikd, too, must have been staged 
at this Pratihara king’s court by the order of his heir-apparent Bhoja or MahipSla, For 
the other theory, only two verses can be quoted, and these, instead of telling us that the 
Viddhasdlabhanjikd was staged at the court of Yuvarajadeva, can show at the most that 
Rajasekhara had some connection with the Chedi court.' 

2. Now let us see what the drama itself has to say about the matter. The words in 
the prologue, which merely tell us that it was represented at the desire of the court of Yuva- 
rajadeva, do not help us to a solution of the mystery. But if we go a little further, we find 
indications enough to clear up the matter. The name Vidyadharamalla, which the hero 
of the piece bears, alternates curiously enough with the name Keyuravarsa,® and that this 
Keyuravar^ was none other than Keyuravar-sa Yuvarajadeva I is clear enough from his 
being called Karachnli-tilaka, or the lord of the Karachulis. Further this Keyuravarsa 
of the drama is said to rule in Tripuri,=’ ‘ made noisy by the waves of the moon’s daughter,’ 
i.e., the Narmada. Now this again is a distinct reference to Tripuri, the capital of the Hai- 
haya dynasty, which was situated on the banks of the river Narmada, With all these facts 
before us, we can, I think, surely assert that the drama was represented not at the Court of 
Mahendrapala, the king of Kanauj, but at the court of Keyuravar.sa Yuvarajadeva I, the 
Chedi ruler.' The case of Yuvardjdeva II,’’ who ruled about 9S0 a.d. can be rejected, be- 
cause he did not bear the title Keyuravar-sa, and was, moreover, far removed in time from 
Rajsekhara, who flourished in the early decades of the tenth century. 


1 The two verses are — 

frf^v !l Epiomph. i„d., i. 2.5t. 

H#Tr ^Tr>rr I 

If — SiUlimuktdrali {atirihwted to EAjasekhara, and quoted 
by Sten Konow). 

2 gsrvTpr 

I*'. 2i.d line. 

The word seems to have l)een wrongly printed in some editions, 

3 Wrongly printed i'l .Tivfinanda’s edition, .Apto had the riaht reading. Sen his Sanskrit- 

Rimlish Dictionari/, p. UOJ. 

4 Yuvar.djadeva seems to have been famous for hi.s liberality towards poet- Vallabba, a poet of 
about 993 A.D., writes 

r%HrT m?; ppiv i 

rfdaya.snndm?,'^lst Ucf hva.sa. (Quoted by Mr. Daird in hi.s edition of A'n'.yo mhnnn^mi, Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series.) 

Vallabha’s eulogy of Sahhupatis Ircgins with Vikrama, goes on to mention Halo and Harga, and stops 
with Yuvaraja. Moreover, while the verbs used for Vikrama, Hiila, and Harea are gjTHTH , , ^T^fnirr, 

respectively, the verb used with Yinar.ija in ; which gives almost the sense of present perfect. 
Combining these two referenees, we can, I think, say that the last king mentioned is of the poet’s own cen- 
tury and there too most mobably Yuvarajadeva I, who ruled at Tripuri circa 92r)-950 a.d. 

‘ 6 He was a contemporary of the powerful Paramara king Munja (974, 979, 99^ a.d.) 
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3. Nest we might deal with the occasion which led to the staging of the play. It was, 
as already shown, not the installation of Mahipala as Yuvardja. Then what else could it 
have been ? To me it seems that the occasion was some notable victory of the Kalachuris 
over the neighbouring Rastrakuta kingdom of Kuntala. That it was probably so, will seem 
fairly indicated by the letter® purporting to have been written by the Chedi general to Keyu- 
ravarsa himself, and not to Vidyadharamalla or anj^ other fictitious character of the story. 
After greeting the mighty Keyfiravarsa. the lord of the Kalachuris, who was then stationed 
at Tripuri on the river Narmada, the general proceeds to inform him that he had restored 
the king of KunlaJa (then the heart of the Rastrakuta kingdom) who had been deprived of 
his throne by his relatives, and had defeated on the banks of the river Payosni (Tapti), the 
Siihhala, Kohkana. Karnata, and other kings who tried to oppose him by entering into a 
confederacj’. That such an encounter really took place, and that the Kalachuris won is 
quite probable, because in the Bilahri inscription also Ke\mravarsa claims to have conquered 
many countries, and dallied with the women of Karnata and Lata, which countries were in 
9.34 A.D., ruled by the Rastrakutas. 

But who this Kuntala king was. and why he stood in need of help is again a problem.^ 
Can he not be Baddliga Amoghavansa III ? His predecessor, Govinda IV, seems to have 
been a man of vicious character, who met his destruction in a rebellion raised by his subjects.* 
In this rebellion perhaps the Chedis had a share. By allying themselves with the feudatories® 
who are said to have called the successor of Govinda IV' to the throne, thej' might have 
defeated the Rastrakuta king, and crowned as ruler Amoghavarsa III, who was a son-in-law 
of the Chedi king Yuvarajadeva. The idea that something like this happened, and that 
Amoghavarsa III did not come to the throne in the ordinary course is. I think, .strengthened 


S The letter runs as follows : — 

’sfiTrHT I 

gfw HtRI II 

HTf 5iT^’r it 

%T5UTTr^rf?TH!'Tff3rr I frsfirr | 

xrrCTTrHffr, fi q’ji TVfSirrfqyr '• I 

^rinT?r 

=^frj^cTr?TT wrr Hnirrr: II 


mq: WTr#Arqt«rHr' I 

t Like Vidjarlharamalla, the name Virapala seems to l>e fiotitiou-.. It wno j,rol.al)lv invented to 
avoid givinc; umbrage to the reigning Rastrakuta monarch, who was a relnti\e of KeyiiravaiSa. Another 
fiotitiou.s eharacter, iMrgahkavali, daughter of Chandravarman of L.at.i. sinularly. scem.s to represent 
Xohaladevi. the Chedi queen, the daughter of Avanivarman Chrilukya. 

' The Wardha grant says Fettered by the chaias of the eyes of women, he disjdensed all (atinga 
by taking to vicious courses, and hislimhs becoming enfeebled, and the eciistituents of the (political) fxidv 
beooraing non coherent, he met with destruction."’ (Quoted in Mr. C. V. I'aidya’s Hivlori/ of Mtd' 
I'vnl India, vol. II, pp. 149-o0.) 

9 The Wardha plates say After the death of Govinda IV, kmg Amoghavar?a’s son Jagattuhga 
being entreated by the feud.atory chiefs to maintain the sovereignty of the Rattas, a.seended the throne of 
heroes,” (Quoted in Mr. C. V. Vaidyn's fliMonj oj Medipval India, vol. TI. p ]50 ) 
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by the disrespectful words used in the Wardha grant for Govinda IV by his cousin Indra III, 
the son and successor of Amoghavarsa. If Amoghavarsa III had not captured the throne 
by violent means, his son would hardly have used sueb words towards his (Amoghavarsa ’s) 
immediate predecessor, however bad his character might have been. In inscriptions which 
are meant to be a permanent record such dispraise can only be expected from a usurper 
or murderer. 

4. Having so far dealt with the place and occasion of the representation, we should next 
like to deal with some other interesting details furnished by the staging of the drama. The 
real hero, as I pointed out in the beginning, is Keyuravarsa Yuvar^jadeva, and not Vidya- 
dharamalla or any other fictitious character. Hence the details of the possessions, 
when given, might be said to apply to the domains of the Chedis about 933 a.d. 
In the letter sent by the general, he is called the lord of Tripuri and the Murala 
country. These we might therefore regard as the central possessions of the Haihayas. 
By Murala here perhaps the poet means the country lying about the Murala. which has been 
identified with the river Narmada by Mr. 8. N. Majumdar in his recent edition of Cunning- 
ham’s Ancient Geography of India.^'^ Besides this, the king has been called the ’ lord of Tri- 
kalihga ’ in two places. ^ As Kokalladeva, the grandfather of Yuvaraja, too, was the 
master of this territory in 870 a.d., and Yuvarajadeva himself wasprobaVdy at the height of 
his power in 933 a.d., it is not to be wondered at that he was the master of the extensive 
territories denoted by the name ‘ Trikalihga,’ which is believed to mean Kalinga, Andhra 
and a part of Oiisa. At another place the king is called THjRSTIg'STtjT or ‘ the lord of Ujja- 
yini.’l* As the other details given about the Chedi dominions in this drama are quite correct, 
are we not to conclude that Yuvaraja was the lord of Ujjain in 933 a.d., and that it was 
captured later in the century by the Paramaras ? " In fine, if we combine all these references, 
we find that the Haihayas of Chedi ruled over a very large kingdom in the thirties of the 
tenth century. Besides being the masters of the greater part of the Narmada valley, they 
were the lords of Eastern Malwfl in the west, and a part of the sea-coast in the east. As 
for the statement at the end of the drama that the king attained the status of a Chakravartin 
as the result of his marriage with Mrgankavali, we might dismiss it as the expression of the 
ambition rather than the actual accomplishment of Yuvarajadeva I, who was only one of 
the many strong princes of the south. 


P. 7;;G. 

n -srarsni htw: i 

I p- P' (JA iiianda t'lciyasagara's edition). 

12 C. V. Vaidya. History of Medieval India, Part II, p. 135. 

IS 1 Act I, p. 10. 

14 Mr. S. N. Majumdar Sastri also believes, though I do not know on what grounds, that Ufinin was 
the capital of the Katacchuris before the Paramaras. See his edition of Cunningham's Geography of Ancicni 

India, p. 726. 
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iXxVrUKE STUDY IN THE SANSKRIT DRAMA SAKUNTALA. 

BY LILY DEXTER GREENE, Ph.D. 

{Continmd from page 48.) 

In speaking of the right he thinks he has to marry >§akuntala. the king insists that slu 
must be high-born, and says that her coming to be in charge of Kanva is like a delicate, 
broken jasmine bloom leaning upon the sturdy sun-plant’s stalk. The plant 7iavamaUikd is 
a very delicate creeper, also called atikoitiala and piirpabheda. While the sun plant referred 
to is the arka (Calotropis gigantea). This is a shrub with thick, heavy stems and lilac- 
coloured flowers. Its acid, milky juice comes from any wound in the plant and is used by 
the Indians for medicinal purposes. Good charcoal can also be made from the plant. 

The jester says of the king that he seems to slight the gems of women in his palace for a 
mere fancy, and that to do this is to lose the relish for sweet dates and yearn for the sour 
tamarind. The date referred to is probably the Pinda Uutrjura (Sans.) — Pheenix dactylifera. 
The tamarind tree, called in Sanskrit tiutidikd, or tintidt (Tamaruidus indica, Linn.) is a 
large tree with very long branching limbs, is very elegant and very shapely, affording a dense 
shade. The seed-pod is full of acid pulp. In the hot weather, it makes a cooling, refreshing 
drink. It is also used in curry dishes during the hot season and gives a peculiar, 
sour flavour. 

In the prelude to Act III, the young Brahmacarin enters with kuda grass for the barhis. 
Looking about, he inquires of Priyamvadci, who is still behind the screen, why she is 
bringing the tmra ointment and the lotus leaves with fibres attached. 

Ufira is the root of a perennial, tufted grass {Andropogon muricalus, Retz.), from which 
a kind of cooling ointment is made. In Sanskrit this grass is also called iiiala, which means 
‘ cold.’ The common name for the root is Has-lAas (Pers.). These roots are long, spongy, 
brown fibres, which, when dried and slightly moistened, are made intofansand door-screens 
for use in the hot, dry season. Other names of this plant are jalasaya, which means ‘ lying 
in water,’ and avaddha, which means ‘ allaying fever.’ MtHdla or vim refers to the fibres 
of the lotus stalks, and may have reference to any one of the lotus species. 

In Act III, Scene 1, the king appeals to the “ god of the flowery shaft.'’ This has re- 
ference to the Indian idea of Kama, who is the Indian counterpart of the Greek Eros and 
the Roman Cupid, though differing from these in many respects. Alluding to the well- 
known conception of Kama, he says : — 

“ 'Tis said that flowers arc thy shafts, 

’Tis said that moonbeams frigid arc.” 

And then, to express the extent to which his heart has been touched, he says the flowers are 
as hard as steel, and the moon's cold rays burn— the Indian idea being that the rays of the 
moon are very cold. He asks : “ How can thy arrows, if headed with flow ers, be so sharp ? ” 
Then, musing, he remembers, that Siva had consumed Kama's body with a flame of WTath, 
and so comprehends the mystery. As he walks away at the close of the sacrifice, when his 
presence is no longer necessary to drive away the demons, he passes through the wood w’here 
Sakuntala has so lately gone. Here the poet paints the scene with skilful touches, and we 
seem to walk along that path, with its flower stems fresh-wounded and the lotus breezes 
still fragrant. 

Sakuntala tells her companions of her love for the ‘ saintly king,’ and then begs them 
to contrive some plan by which his favour may be gained, or else prepare to pour out for her 
the sesamum water, which is an oblation for the dead. This plant {Sesamum indicum, Linn.) 
is widely cultivated in India for the sake of its seeds and the oil made from them. Both of 

these are extensively used for religious as well as economic purposes. There are three kinds 

the black, white and red ; but the first is considered the best as it furnishes much more oil 
than the others. Its common name is til ; but it is also called homadhdnya, the sacrificial 
grain, and pitritarpana, or the grain used in offerings to the dead ancestors. It is made into 
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a sweetmeat with -sugar, as a common article of diet, and is often ground into meal for 
other foods. 

As the king steps forth to reply to Sakuntala just after she has wTitteii a letter to him 
on a lotus leaf, in which she refers to their mutual stricken state, he says that, although she 
is like a withered lotus, he is like a hlotted-out moon. The daylight causes this special lotus, 
the Ny^mphoea Lotus, to fade away, and it blooms only in the night. Comparing himself to 
the moon, is a favourite metaphor of Dusyanta because of the Indian idea of the influence of 
the moon upon the lotus flower. 

The old hermit, Kanva, shows the usual feeling of India with reference to a daughter. 
His great concern is that she may have a suitable husband and that she may find favour in 
her new home. Hence he takes her round the sacrificial fire, which is surrounded by darblut 
grass. This darbha grass is the same askusa grass (Eragroslis cynosuroides, R. and S., the Poa 
cynosiiroides of Retzius), but is not to be confounded with diirvd (Sans.) grass, which is known 
in northern India as dub {Cynodon Dactylon), a very different grass, though it is also supposed 
to have had a special efficacy in the early ages. The kusa grass is a coarse kind of grass, which 
grows readily on dry, barren soil. Its Sanskrit name, kusa, seems to have been given to it 
at a very early period, for it is said to have been consecrated to Kusa, one of the sons of 
R4ma. However that may be, almost all literature in India has some reference to the sacred 
uses of this plant. Its leaves are very long with sharp points and edges. The Hindus fre- 
quently say of an intellectual person that his intellect is as sharp as the kusa leaf. In the 
Veda, it is said to have been produced at creation like a “ drop of fine gold.” Unlike the 
kusa grass, dCtrvd is a very nutritious food for animals. Because it supplies food for the 
cow, the Hindus value it all the more, and in the early days considered it the home of bene- 
volent nymphs. In the Veda, it is said of it : “ May Durvft, which rose from the water of life, 
which has a hundred roots, and a hundred stems, efface a hundred of my sins and prolong 
my existence on earth foe a hundred years.” Its flowers are beautiful, and when examined 
under the lens, appear like delicate jewels set in constant motion by the gentlest breeze. 

In Act IV, the young disciple sent by Kanva to discover the time of day, finds it out in 
a peculiar Indian fashion. He notices the closing of the white lotus, which means that the 
moon has gone down, also the early awakening of the peacock and of the deer, rising from 
their hoof -imprinted couch, curve their backs and stretch their limbs as if preparing for their 
movements of the day. This shows how closely observant of nature the dramatist really was. 
When Sakuntaia is about to start on her long journey to the home of king Dusyanta, her 
foster-father, Kanva, orders flowers from the forest, and the result is given in the follow- 
ing sentence ; “ One tree revealed a white linen robe, another gave dyes to stain her feet, 
while still others gave various kinds of ornaments.” The dye may have been the bruised 
leaves of Laivsonia alba, already mentioned in a previous passage, where the feet of dancers 
were said to have been stained with this colour. Then, as Sakuntala leaves the forest, voices 
in the air refer to the way by which she shall journey, as cooled and beautified by streams 
gleaming with lotus blossoms and the roads as densely shaded by massive trees, while even 
her pathway is perfumed with soft pollen spread on the way and cooled by favouring breezes. 
To show the sorrow of all living things at her departure, the poet says that the browsing deer 
let fall the tender grass they are chewing, the peacocks cease to dance, and the creepers drop 
their withered leaves, like tears of grief. Kanva, the hermit, musing on the love of Sakuntala, 
for the fragrant jasmine, and hearing her request to be allowed to bid it farewell, compares 
the marriage of his daughter to the king to the twining of the jasmine vine round the mango 
tree. This is a motif frequently found in the lyric poetry and dramas of India. Referring 
to her pet fawn, he says that she reared it so tenderly, healing the cuts made by kusa grass 
with cooling oil and feeding it with the tender sydmaka grains, so that now it will not willingly 
allow her to depart , gyamaka is the grain of a kind of millet (Pomcum/rwwiento<»Mt», 
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Roxb.), an inferior grain, but frequently referred to by Sanskrit writers as being used 
for food. 

When the king repudiates his wife, owing to his loss of memory of her, due to the curse 
of a devotee whom she has offended, he uses the common figure by which the eyebrows of 
this beautiful girl are likened to Cupid's bow. Her anger is said to break this bow by the 
contracting and parting again of her eyebrows. The glances of the eye are then compared 
to arrows discharged from a bow. 

In Act VI the vernal festival refers to the spring festival, when the mango tree is in 
bloom and its flowers are much used for decorative purposes, as well as offerings to Kama, 
the god of love. In fact this seems to be his favourite flower, and is given in all of the lists as 
one of the flowers with which his darts are tipped. In the conversation between the two 
maidens, Parabhutika and Madhukarika, we catch glimpses of the way the festival was kept 
and of the thoughts that centred round it. The thought has already been given that each 
dart of Kama was shafted with a flower, so here the hermit maid says : — 

“ 0, mango bud, I offer thee 
To Kama, grasping now his bow. 

Be thou his choicest dart — thy mark 
Some maid whose lover wanders far.” 

And the same thought is also expressed in the words of Du$yanta ; 

“■ When Kama fixes on his bow 
A mango blossom for a dart 
And aims his arrow at my heart.” 

The description of the portrait of Sakuntala by the jester is very minutely given, but 
the king wishes to add still other touches. He draws the river Malini, two sacred birds on its 
bank, the sacred hills with deer reclining, and beneath a tree, where the bark garments hang, 
a doe gently rubbing her head against the horn of a gazelle. Then, as if this rich picture 
were still incomplete he sketches the sirha blossoms hanging as ornaments from her ears, 
and the lotus fibre necklace about her neck and resting on her breast. 

In Act VII, where ^akuntaU appears in the sacred grove of Kasyapa, we have another 
reference to the manddra tree, which has been previously mentioned. As she advances, the 
king says : 

“ This is she 

Who clad in sombre mourning weeds. 

Her face emaciated with grief. 

Her hair twined in a single braid. 

And every motion pure and chaste 
Prolongs that vow of widowhood, 

I, forced, unmerciful, on her.” 

The fact that her hair is twined in a single braid, has reference to the custom, already men- 
tioned in connexion with '■ The Cloud Messenger,” of wearing the hair in one single braid, 
without ornaments, to show great grief at the absence of a husband. 

When the king finally realizes that he has found his wife, Sakuntala, and their little son, 
Bharata, he speaks in the following verse : 

Hail, beauteous love ! that meetest me 
Whose dark oblivion is dissolved ! 

The eclipse is past, and Rohini 
Is now united with the moon.” 

According to the Hindu belief, the moon on its revolution passes through 27 constellations 
one each day of the month. These constellations were reckoned as the wives of the moon' 
and among these Rohipi was the favourite. So now the king, moving around amongst his 
many wives, has at last found Sakuntalft, who is his Rohipi. 
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POSSIBLE ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 

By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Paris). 

(Continued from page 52.) 

Taking it for granted that the caste differences really arose from colour differences, we 
are faced with other difficulties. It is said that even now caste largely corresponds to race, 
and that especially in northern India the social status of a caste is indicated by its physical 
type ; those at the top have an Aryan physiognomy, and those at the bottom an aboriginal 
physiognomy. *3 And according to Sir H. Risley, in India a man's caste is known from the 
inverse ratio of his nasal index. Or, in other words, the high caste Hindus show a decided 
tendency towards leptorrhyny, and the lower castes towards platyrrhyny. The nose mea- 


surements given by Risley, in ascending order, are as follows : 


Brahmana 

70-3 

Kayastha . . 

. 70-3 

Brahmana 

71-9 

Sadgop 

. 73-9 

Gwaia 

74-2 

Moci 

. 74-9 

Pod 

761 

Kaibartta . . 

. 76-2 

Koc-Rajvamsi . . 

76-6 & 80-0 Bagdi 

. 80-5 

And according to Deniker the nasal index of some different Indian tribes in ascending 

order are : 26 




Brahmana 

63-0 

Male (or Assal) 

71-0 

Kharwar 

71-0 

Kol 

71-0 

Dom 

79-1 

Ortlon 

80-0 

Kurmi 

82-6 

K^ettri 

82-6 

Bhumij 

86-5 

Sant^l 

88-8 

Munda 

89-0 



From the above data we 

see that Risley can hardly be right in 

his statement. The 


Br&hmanas and Kalyasthas have the same nasal index, and in some cases the Brahmanas 
have a higher index than the latter, and must, according to Risley ’s rule as to the inverse 
ratio, be rated lower than the Kayasthas. And the Kaibarttas, who are undoubtedly rated 
higher than the Sadgop, Gwaia, Moci and Pod, have a decidedly more platyrrhynic tendency 
than the latter. From Deniker’s measurements too we have the same confusion. The 
Brfthmanas are at the top of the social scale on account of their leptorrhyny, but then the 
K^ttris, who claim to be descended from the Ksattriyas,^’ are below the Male, Kharwar. 
Kol, Dom, Or&on and Kurmi, all of whom are either Dravidians or Kolarians. Our own 
measurements bear out Risley’s statement more closely, but even there we find that the 
classification is not as it should be. Moreover, as the number of subjects measured was too 
few, these measurements can be taken only in conjunction with others ; and it is possible that 
the figures would have to be modified to great extent were the number of subjects greater 
than it was. In any case, from all the available anthropological material at our disposal we 
find that the nasal index of the modern Hindus does not agree, in the manner mentioned by 
Risley, with their castes. In the same tribe or caste we come acros.s leptorrhyny, mesorrhyny 

E. We.stermarck, The History oj Human Marriage, ii. tiU ; H. Zimmer, .\lttne1isehrs Leben (Berlin, 
1879), pp. 113 f. ; F. Max Miiller, Chips from a German iro/'t-'/io;) (London. 18t)7-lS7.')), i, pp. 322 f. ; (Sir) 
H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i, pp. xxxviii f. ;T.\V. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (London, 
1903), pp. .53 {. ; E. A. Gait, in Census of India, 1911, pp. 380 f. *+80 ; A. .V. Mardoimell and .\. B. Keith. 
Vedic I)idex of Names and Subjects (London, 1912), ii, 267. 

21 (Sir) H. H. Risley, The People of India (London, 1915). p. 28. 

25 (Sir) H. H. Risley, The People of India, p. 401, quoted by B. Bonnerjea. V Ethnologic du Bengah, 
Appendix B, No. 2. 

28 J. Deniker, Les races et les peuples de la terre (Paris. 1000). pp. 650, 657, etc., quoted by B. Bon 
nerjea, L' Ethnologic du Bengale, Appendix B, No. 1. 

27 CL B. Bonnerjea, L'Ethmlogie du Bengalc, pp. 8 f. 

22 See B. Bonnerjea, V Ethnologic du Bengale, Appendix B, No. G. 
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as well as platyrrhyny. We may therefore safely reject Risley’s hypothesis as to the nasal 
index being an indication of the caste. 

Of the other anthropological measurements the cephalic index is another of great impor- 
tance. Here, too, we have the same diffieulty of assigning any particular type to any particu- 
lar caste. Among the Brahmanas of Bengal we have, according to Risley,29 the following 
percentages of cephalic and nasal indices : 

Cephalic Index : 

Hyper-dolichocephalic ( — 70‘0) . . . . . . . . 0% 

Dolichocephalic (70' 0 — 74‘9) .. .. .. .. .. 13"„ 

Mesaticephalic {75‘0 — 79‘9) .. .. .. .. 52% 

Brachycephalic (80 ‘0 and over) .. .. .. ..35% 

100% 

Nasal Index : 

Leptorrhjmian (less than 70 ‘0) .. .. .. .. .. 46% 

Mesorrhynian (70‘0 — 84'9) .. .. .. .. .. 53% 

Plat>Trhynian (85 and over) . . . . . . . . . . 1 % 

100% 

And among the Dravidian Sautals we have the following figures obtained from the same 
source : — 

Cephalic Index : 

Hyper-dolichocephalic ( — 70’0) . . .. .. .. .. 1% 

Dolichocephalic (70 ‘0 — 74‘9) .. .. .. .. .. 

Mesaticephalic (75' 0 — 79 • 9) .. .. .. .. .. 49% 

Brachycephalic (80-0 and over) 14% 

100% 

Nasal Index : 

Leptorrhynian (less than 70-0) 0% 

Mesorrhynian (70'0 — 84'9) .. .. .. .. ..31% 

Platyrrhynian (85 and oyer) 69% 

100% 

The results we obtain from these figures arc that the Brahmanas are principally mesati- 
cephalic, but mesorrhyny and leptorrhyny are fairly well balanced among them. On the 
other hand the Santals are distinctly platj-rrhynic ; they are also mesaticephalic, but there 
is a large percentage of dolichocephalism among them. These results, however, do not agree 
with Datta’s biometrical analysis of the measurements given by Risley in his Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal ; an Ethnographic Glossary. Though rather lengthy, I have thought fit to 
reprotluce in a condcnserl form Datta’s figures here as his paper may not bo available 
to all. According to Datta, the somatological type most prevalent in India is the 

dolichoid-me.sorrhynian. 

(Sir) H. H. Risley. Tt>r People of Jndia,^ p. 382 : li. I3oniierjea, L' Elhnotogie (tu Bcngalc, .Appen- 
dix H, Xo. 

30 (Sir) H. H. Risley. The People of India.'^ p. 272 ; U. lionnerjp.i. U Ethnologle dn Bemjnle, .appen. 
dix B, No. 5. 

31 Bliupendranath Dattia, “Das indisehe Kasten.sy.^toin,’' A nth roper'., vol. xxii (1927), pp. 1.50-1.73. 
1 have spelt the names of the different castes .as Datta li.as spelt them, and have not taken .any notice of 
how they should bo spelt in transcription. 
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Percentages of each type. 


Name of Caste. 

Dolichoid — 
leptorrhynian. 

Dolichoid — 
mosorrhynian. 

Dolichoid — 
chamorrhynian. 

Brachycephal — 
leptorrhynian. 

Brachycephal — 
mesorrhynian. 

Brachycephal — 
chamorrhynian. 

Pan JAB. 





1 


1. 

Khatri 

23-3 

70-6 . 

5-0 

(» 

1-6 

0 

O 

Jat (Sikh) 

57 '5 

4-0 

1-25 

0 

0 

0 

3. 

Arora 

25-92 

74-67 

0 

0 

3-0 

0 

4. 

Chura 

12-5 

63-75 ' 

3-75 

' 1-25 

1 

12-5 

1-25 

United Provinces 
(N.W.P.). 

1. Brahman 

2.5-25 

63-63 

10-10 

! 

' 0 

j 

1*17 

0 

2 

Chatri 

9-0 

68-0 

21-0 

0 

2-0 

0 

3. 

Khatri 

20-0 

46-6 

33-33 

0 

0 

0 

4. 

Bania 

12-5 

57*0 

28-75 

0 

1-2 

0 

0. 

Kayastha 

16-0 

57 -0 

25-0 

0 

1-0 

1-0 

6. 

Lohar 

6-66 

46-6 

44-4 

0 

22-0 

0 

1. 

Goala 

9-09 

53-5 

36-3 

0 

1-0 

0 

8. 

Kurmi 

13-0 

56-0 

30-0 

0 

1-0 

0 

9. 

Kewat . . ' 

1 

11-0 

52-0 ' 

37-0 

0 

0 

0 

Bihar. 

1 . 

Brahman . . i 

31-34 

58-208 ' 

4-477 

, 4-477 

1-492 

0 

O 

w* 

Babhan 

27-11 

.50-84 ! 

8-474 

5-084 

6-779 

1-694 

3. 

Goala 

14-0 

65-0 j 

7-0 

1-0 

9-0 

4-0 

4. 

Kurmi 

5-6 

70-42 ! 

14-08 

1-408 

5-633 

2-816 


Kahar 

5-35 

57-14 ' 

23-21 

0 

12-5 

1-785 

6. 

Musahar 

0 

23-37 1 

70-12 

0 

3-89 

2-59 

Bengal. 

1. Kayastha 

30-0 

I 

38-0 i 

1-0 

17*0 

14-0 

0 

*1 

OJ. 

Brahman 

29-0 

40-0 

21-0 

13-0 

15-0 

1-0 

3. 

Chandal 

14-92 

50-746 ' 

8-95 

11-94 

10-44 

2-855 

4. 

Sadgop 

22-9 

50-0 ' 

8-33 

4-16 

14-5 

0 

5. 

Goala 

19-51 

58-53 

7-31 

4-87 

7-3 

2-43 

6. 

Kaibarta 

11-0 1 

1 

54-0 

11-0 

J 

2-0 

18-0 

4-0 


According to Risley there are three main types of population in India, viz. : 

(1) A leptorhine, pro-opic, dolichocephalic type, of tall stature, light build, 

long and narrow face, comparatively fair complexion, and high facial 
angle ; 

(2) A platjThine, mcsopic (or almost platyopic), dolichocephalic type, of low sta- 

ture, thick set, very dark complexion, relatively broad face, usually low 
facial angle ; and 

(3) A mesorhine. platyopic, brachycephalic type, of a low or medium stature, 

sturdy build, yellowish complexion, broad face, and low facial angle. 


3® (Sir) H. H. Risley, “The Study of Ethnology in India,’’ Journal oj the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, XX (1891), p. 235. 
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And lastly, to give some more figures, I found by personal observation that the order of 
superiority as measured by the nasal index is as follows 33 ; — 

Lcpiorrhynian. Mcsorrhynian. Platyrrliyniav . 


BrAhmana .. .. til) ‘2 to 

70-3 


Kdyastha 

70-4 


Sadgop 

73-8 


Dhob& 

73-9 


Pukuriya 

74-8 


Sonar Vene [VanikJ . . 

75-2 


Moci 

73-8 


Gwala 

7(j-0 


Gandha Vanik 

7G-1 


Pod 

76-2 


Kaivarrta 

76-3 


Vaidya 

77'7 


Teli " 

78-2 


Gasa 

80 0 


Dom 

81 0 


Kurmi 

82-4 


BAgdi 

83-8 


,M&lo 

83-9 


Bauri 

84-2 


Tati 

84-6 


Birhor 


83-8 

Lohar 


871 

Orion 

. . 

87-2 

Bhuiya 


88-8 

Santil 


890 

Munda 


89.- 6 

Mil -Paha riya • • 


91*8 

{To be continued..] 



CERTAIN SPPXTMENS OF FORMER 

CURRENCY 

IN BURMA 

Bv THE LVTE Sii^ RICHARD TEMPLK, Bx 



yoMJ; thirty years ago I had the accompanying plate made of certain remarkable speci- 
mens of currency, which I had collected while in Burma and gave to the British Museum. 
But I never published it because I had dealt with the subject in articles contributed to 
vol. XLII of this Journal. As, however, the specimens are unusual, I publish the plate now 
with some remarks thereon. They consist of 

(1) two specimens of what have lK>en called usually Tenasserim Medals in works on 
numismatics : figs. 1 and 5. 

(2) two Siamese tickals ; fig.s. 2 and 3. 

(3) a Shan silver shell (chulon ) : fig- 4. 

(4) a Tenasserim cock coin or token ; tig. G. 

I. Tenasserim Medals. 

The “ Tenasserim Medals ’ are worth a special note. The oldest reference to these 
pieces of currency, for they were not “ medals,” that I know of, is in Tavernier’s Travel*, 


83 B. Bonnerjea, L’Ethv/ylogie rltt Bengale, Appendix B, No. 6 [p. 164]. 
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English ed., 1678, vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 6 f. They are called “ the money of the King of Cheda 
and Pera ” [Kedah and Perak]. That is, they were true Malay tin currency of the olden 
time, and in my Obsolete Tin Currency and Money of the Federated Malay States (Ind. Ant., 
1913, vol. XLII, pp. 85 fif.), there is an explanation of them, which goes to show that 
the name “Tenasserim Medals” is a misnomer altogether, and they should be labelled 
as specimens of the old tin currency of the Federated Malay State.s. 

Regarding this currencj', Tavernier’s actual words were : ” An Account of the Money 
of Asia. The money of the King of Cheda and Pera. This money is of Tin and is coined by 
the King of Cheda and Pera. He coins no other money than Tin. Some years since he 
found out several mines, which was a great prejudice to the English. For the Hollanders 
-and their merchants buy it [the tin] and vend it alt over Asia. Formerly the English brought 
it out of England, and furnished a great part of Asia, where they consumed a vast quantit)'. 
They carried it also into all the Territories of the Great Mogul, as also into Persia and Arabia ; 
for all their Dishes are of Copper, which they caused to be tinned over every month. Among 
the meaner sort of people, there is little to be seen but this tin-money and the shells called 
Gori [cowry]. Figs. 1 and 2 are of that piece of Tin, which weighs an ounce and a half, and 
in that Country goes for the value of two of our Sous. But in regard that the Tin is there at 
14 Sous a pound, this is not worth above one Sou and three Dencers. This piece of Tin is 
only thick in the sides, the middle being thin as paper.” The old French poid de marc or 
pound of 16 oz. =7,555 grs. English, and was thus a little more than the old English lb., 
which =7,000 grs. The old French livre (called also i\xe franc) was divided mto 20 sows 
of 12 rfem'ers each, as a soii w'as roughly an English halfpenny or 1 cent of a dollar. The 
great piece of tin ” of the old Malay currency was thus worth 2d. English according 
to Tavernier. 

On a plate marked to face p. 7 of Tavernier’s Travels is found : ” The money of the 
King of Cheda and Pera” [that great piece of tin which weighs an ounce and a half], and 
with reference to the figures given below it may be here remarked that the misfortunes that 
have happened to Tavernier’s plates at the hands of subsequent writers are detailed on p. 4 
of Millies’ Recherches sur les Monnaies Malaies, 1871. 




All that Millies could find of this coin 200 years later in Paris, when it had become much 
worn, is given below from MiUies, op. cit., p. 130, and PI. XXIT. No, 230. It is an indication 
of the liberties taken by Tavernier’s engraver. 
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On PI. V, fig. 4, of my Obsolete Tin Currency, is exhibited a figure of a similar coin or weight, 
which is quite probably a specimen of the actual “ great piece ” that Tavernier describes in 
his plate. A reference thereto will show how great were the liberties that his engraver took 
in drawing “the serpent.’’ My specimen was, however, round and not octagonal, andsur- 
roimded by a great number of small balls after the manner of fig. 5 of the plate attached. 

In describing Plate V, fig. 4, above-mentioned, I called [I. A., XLII, 124) the specimen 
a tin “ snake ” weight or coin, from Mergui, with debased Arabic characters on the reverse 
and what maybe called adate a 1 1 (=A.H.811 or A.D. 1408), drawing attention to Tavernier’s 
“great piece,” and remarking that it had been copied by Crawford (Hist. Ind. Archipel., 1820, 
I, 263). I further remarked that it is quite possible tliat the “ snake ” was only a debased 
or “ developed ” to (a mj'thical beast known to all Burma), as could be seen by a comparison 
with figs. 3 and 4 of the same plate and with fig. 5 of the plate attached. I also drew 
attention to various developments of the to in Pbayre’s plates (Numis. Orient.), for which see 
below in the description of fig. 5 in the plate attached. 

I made (I. A., XLII, 103) one further remark on Tavernier’s statement, which is note- 
worthy in the present connection. It shows that his “ great piece of tin ” fitted into the 
general Malay currency of the time. 

Thus : 50 cowries =1 little piece (kepeng, pitis, cash). 

3 little pieces (ca8h) = l sou (cent). 

100 sou (cent) = 1 dollar. 

15,000 cowries or 300 cash to the dollar, or 7,500 cowries to the rupee, a fair average 
number ; see I.A,, XXVI, pp. 290 flf. 

I further remarked ; “ Eemembering that this is the report of a French traveller on 
Malayan currency as understood in India in the seventeenth century, one finds in it a clear 
reference to the old Dutch scale of 400 cash to the dollar. ’ 

Taking it for granted, then, that at any rate some of “ the Tenasserim Medals ” of Phayre 
and other numistatists were really Malay tin currency, we can proceed to describe figs. 
5 and 6 of the plate attached. 

Fig. 6 is identical with fig. 3 of Plate V of Obsolete Tin Currency, which is thus described 
(J.A., XLII, 123) : “A to tin weight or coin, from Mergui, with the eight-pointed star, or ‘Malay 
palm ’ sjnnbol on the reverse.” This “Malay palm” symbol of the old books has also been 
described as a “ lotus.” It is, however, much more likely to represent the calix on the hard 
rindof amangosteen fruit, which consists of a small round cup surrounded by a ‘ five pointed 
star,’ corresponding to the five divisions of the fruit inside. The eight points of the star in the 
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representation may have arisen out of the much greater difficulty of engraving a five pointed 
star. The mangosteenis a prominent object in the Malay Peninsula and almost peculiar to it. 

The real find spot of this coin or weight could hardly have been Mergui, and should 
have been giTOn as Kedah, since Phayre (Numis. Orient., Coins from Aracan, Pegu and Tenasse- 
rim, Plates III and IV) gives several examples, some with Pali and debased Talaing and 
Burmese characters on the reverse : “ MaMsukam Nagaram (City of great rest, apparently 
Kedah).” That this legend really referred to Kedah is shown {I.A., XLII, 118, n. 55) thus : 
“ The Mergui weights and coins had on the reverse debased imitations of Burmese legends, 
which one of them shows to have been MaMsukam Nagaram (ungrammatical Pali).” It 
would mean “ City of great peace ” and clearly refers to Kedah, which “ on later coins as- 
sumed the Arabic form Ddru’l-amdn, Land of peace. Thus Millies’ (op. cit., pp. 133, 137) 
readings are Ddru’l-amdn Balad Kodak and Ddru’l-amdn Kodak (Land of peace. City of 
Kedah and Land of peace. Kedah) on tin coins of 1741 and 1809. Mr. Otto Blagden told 
me that the capital of Kedah was known in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as 
L§ngkasuka, ‘ Land of Peace,’ a name still remembered." 

The counterparts of Tavernier’s ” great piece ” of the Malay tin currency and its like, 
as further illustrated above, have been found in Mergui and Pegu in spelter, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say in pewter, as the metal is a mixture of lead and tin, and is not 
zinc. A sample is shown on Plate III, fig. 11, with a distinct to on it, taken from PhayTc, 
Numis. Orient., which connects it with the to on the tin piece. 

A discussion on spelter and tin w'hen applied to the coinage and weights of South-Eastern 
Asia will be found in I. A., vol. XL VIII, Notes on Currency and Coinage, p. 149 f. where the 
various amalgams used in making the spelter and pewter are explained, and also the 
vernacular terms therefor, tutnag, ganza and calin (calai). 

Whether the large tin coin from Kedah or the corresponding spelter specimens from 
Mergui, Tavoy and Pegu are the older is a question one would like to see settled if possible. 
The presence of the to on the large tin currency of Kedah seems to show that it was a copy 
of the large spelter currency of the Tenasserim districts of Mergui and Tavoy and of Pegu 
proper, yet it is quite possible that the to (a mythical half deer half bird) is not indigenous 
in Burma, but is the common property of all South-Eastern Asia. 

The principle of making weights of metal ingots and models of animals is very old in 
Itidia itself, going back to the early days of Buddhism, before Christ at any rate. It was 
w-ell known in very early Egypt, and among the Assj-rians and ancient Jews, Pei’sians and 
Greeks ; See Plate VI of Obsolete Tin Currenctj. It is again very old in Burma, Siam and 
Cambodia, and a fair general inference is that it travelled from India to Burma and thence 
to Siam. At the same time the principle is as old in China as in Asia further to the w'est, 
but whether it travelled originally from the west into China or not, it would now' be difficult 
to say. That it travelled from China to the Malay Peninsula is, however, hardly' doubtful, 
as the tin ingot currency of the Malays was the direct descendant of the method employed 
in bartering in their chief trading commodity' — tin — evolved out of the business needs of the 
early Malay traders, dealing in the first place w'ith Chinese sailors and merchants. They 
invented — more probably' borrowed — their gambar or animal-shaped tin currency' in an at- 
tempt to regulate the tin ingots by giving them various readily recognisable shapes, which 
could be made to conform to definite standards. 

On the whole argument the inference is that this practice of making tin ingots in animal 
shapes had a two-fold origin in influences arising on the one hand from Burma and Tenasserim 
overland and on the other from China overseas. The transfer of animal images to the fields 
of coins necessarily followed the animal shapes of the metal ingots. It may also be here 
remarked that there is a remarkable likeness in the weights, measures, currency and coinage 
of the whole world, but this is not the place to further dc.scant on that fact of universal 
application brought about by ancient trading contacts, 
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There has always been a great deal of mj’stery and confusion about the “ Tenasserim ” 
currency, which apparently can be accounted for by looking at the specimens that have sur- 
vived, not as coin of the realm or king’s money,” but as traders’ tokens issued by pri- 
vate individuals or firms, much on the principle of similar tokens in England and elsewhere. 
In Notes on Currency and Coinage (I. A., XL VIII, 149) is a quotation from Caesar Frederick, 
1567, English version, which seems to explain the question : The current money that is in 
tliis Citie [Pegu] and throughout all the kingdom is called gansa or ganza, which is made of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of the king, but every man may stamp it that will.” 
Again. La Loubere {Siam, English Translation, p. 14), VTiting in 1688, sajs : '■ Vincent Le 
Blanc [physician retained by the King of Siam to work in his mines] relates that the Peguans 
have a mixture of Lead and Copper, which he calls sometimes ganze and sometimes ganza, 
and of which he reports that they make statues and a small money which is not stampt with 
the king’s coin, but which everyone has a right to make.” In 1726 Valentijn called it “ Peguan 
gana, a brass mixed with lead,’" and in 1727 Alexander Hamilton talks of “ plenty of ganse 
lead, which passeth all over the Pegu Dominions for Money.” These quotations lead directl3' 
to PhajTe’s researches in the next centur\’. 

Fig. 1 of the plate attached relates to j^et another specimen of the spelter type of this 
coinage. It resembles fig. 11 of Plate IV in Obsolete Tin Currency, which came from Pegu. 
These two specimens are not exactly the same, though very nearly so, the obverses coming 
in each case obviously from the same die, but the reverses differ altogether in the rim, though 
both are equally blank in the field. Moreover, their ‘provenance was quite different. The 
first specimen was collected by myself in JIandalay and the second many years earlier by 
Phayre and illustrated in Numis. Orient. Fig. 11 is described {I. A., XLII, 122 f .) as “ Hentha 
(goose coin or spelter weight ex. coll. R. C. Temple) procured in 1889 (not 1899 as in the text). 
Phayre, Numis. Orient., 1882, PlatelV, fig. 2, exhibits a better specimen, which has an illegible 
debased Arabic legend on the reverse. He remarks (p. 32) that hentha ingot weights were 
common in Pegu. Phayre’s specimen weighed llj ounces and no doubt represents the 
penjuru (14 oz. standard) of Malay tin ingot weight.” 

Burmese, Siamese, Cambodian and Malay weights were often in the shape of all sorts of 
animals and birds, and among these were to be found the cock, a common wild bird of the 
South-Eastern Asiatic jungles. So spelter weights or coins of the same kind as those above 
described from Pegu sometimes had a cock on them, and of this there is a clear instance on 
Plate III, fig. 11, from Phayre’s Numis. Orient., which he showed on his Plate IV, fig. 3. [See 
also Ind. Ant., vol. LVII, Plate III, p. 37.] It weighed Ilf oz., again representing the pen- 
uru or 14 oz. standard of Malay ingot weight. 

In the same Plate III, fig. 10, is shown from Phayre’s Numis. Orient, a Cambodian coin, 
exhibiting a cock, and the interest in this coin is that its form shows that the original of the 
‘ cock ’ was the to, as can also be seen by a careful comparison with the animal in fig. 5 of the 
plate attached and in fig. 3 of Plate V of Obsolete Tin Currency. The to has here developed 
into a cock in the hands of successiv'e artists. In PlatelV, fig. 3, of Phayre ’s Numis. Orient. 
is shown a clear ‘ cock ’ variety with debased Talaing and Burmese characters on the reverse. 

Although I think that in this instance the cock image has developed out of the to, the 
inference must not be carried too far, as among the Malay tin ingots the cock was quite a 
common object : see Plate II of Obsolete Tin, Currency, which shows eight varieties of them, and 
Plate I with two others. It may be remarked also that one must be at times a little careful 
in attributing an image or form to any definite animal, bird, insect or fish. The vagaries 
of the to have been already alluded to, and on Plate IV of Obsolete Tin Currency, fig. 2 shows 
the Burmese hentha weight, which is, as its name implies, a goose. But fig. 6 which is practi- 
cally indistinguishable from it — so close a copy is it — represents a bird of an absolutely 
different character, viz., a ziwazo, the swift of the edible bird’s-nests. The copying of a well- 
known figure for use as an animal quite foreign to its nature is carried inde^ quite as far. 
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if not further, in the chinihe or lion weight, which in one form is obviously a mere variety of 
the heniha weight, as may be seen from the same plate, fig. 1, and from the figure on p 123 
of I.A., vol. XLII. 

In Plate III, fig. 8, of Obsolete Tin Currency, ju.st above the Cambodian coin, is to be 
found a cock fully developed in a modern Malay duit ayani (cock doit) or copper cash. Its 
rude forerunner is seen in fig. G of the plate attached and also in fig. 5 of Plate V of Obsolete 
Tin Currency. It is thus described in that work (7.^., XLII, 124) : • Tin cock coin, or 

perhaps counter, token or tally, from Mergui. Reverse has a badly inscribed Biirme.se legend, 
which reads : thuthanadmv (in the year of) religion ; date illegible. This is probably the tin 
coin recorded b\ Sangermano {Burmese Empire, ed. Tandy, 1833, p. 167) as current between 
1781 and 1808 : " In Tavai and Mergui pieces of tin with the impression of a cock, which 
is the Burmese arms [properly however the kentku, or goose], are used for money. ’ Taking 
the ratio of tin to silver as 10 : 1, the value of this coin would be 5 cents of Malay moncA . 

The Malay tin coin mentioned by Pj-rard de Laval in 1602 was worth half a hastardo of 
Albuquerque, or 10 cents. That mentioned by Tavernier in 1678 was w orth one cent in 
India.” They quite probably referred to the same coin. 

The reference to the bmtardo of Albuquerque is here interesting. According to Graj . 
who edited Pyrard de Laval’s Voyage for the Hakluyt Society, p. 235, the Malay tin money 
had existed in the Maldives before the days of the Portuguese, and under the names of calaim 
and calm {kedang, tin) the coins were worth 100 cash, or half of Albuquerque's bastardo {Obso- 
lete Tin Currency. (I.A.. XLII, 109). Denys, Diet, of British Malaya, s.v. money, .states 
that Gastanheda, vol. II, says ; ” As there was no money in Malacca, except that of the 
Moors [Malays], the Governor General (Albuquerque) ordered (1510) some to be coined, 
not only that he might extinguish the Moorish coins [tin money], but also in order that a 
coin might be struck with the stamp and arms of his royal master. Also, taking on this 
subject the opinion of the Gentile Chins [Klings, Hindus from the Coromandel Coast of India | 
and other honorable men, dwellers in the city [of Malacca], he commanded forthwith that a 
tin coinage should be struck. Of the one small coin called cai.vas [cash] he ordered two to 
be made into one, to which he gave the name dinheiro. He struck another coin, which he 
named soldo, consisting of 10 dinheiro, and a third, which he called the bastardo, consisting 
of 10 soldo.'’ He also made both a gold and silver dollar of c bastardo, called respectively 
cathalico and malaqne. 

From this statement it can be deduced firstly that Albuquerque’s dollar was a milrei of 
1000 reis and that the cai.m or cash (the Portuguese pese) was one rcis. We can further 
construct a table, which shows the relationship of the modern dollar and its parts to the 
Portuguese coinage in the Malay Peninsula, which, in its turn, was based on the coinage in- 
vented by the Chinese to suit their commercial dealings with the Malays. Thus : 

Albuquerque’s Portuguese Coinage. 


2 caixa (cash) make 


1 dinheiro 


10 dinheiro 


1 soldo 


10 soldo 


1 bastanlo 


5 bastardo 

s 

1 

1 malaque (silver) 
1 catholico (gold) 

^ dollar 

,000 cash to the dollar 




Therefore ; — 





Cash Cents of the British dollar. 

caiza = 

1 

— 

1/10 

dinheiro = 

2 


1,5 

soldo = 

20 


o 

bastardo = 

200 

— 

20 

malaque = 1 ,000 


100 
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Specimens of this coinage in the Raffles Museum at Singapore, as described by Dr. 
Hamitsch in JR AS., S.B., Xo. 39, Collection of Coins from Malacca, 1903, p. 183 ff., show 
that they were cast in the reigns of Kings Emmanuel (1495-1521) and John III (1521-1551), 
i.e.. clearly in and not long after the time of Albuquerque at Malacca (1510-1511). They 
were obviously imitations of the tin ingot currency of the Malays, but bore the cross and 
globe of the two kings above mentioned and Portuguese legends. Incidentally they exhibit 
the commercial wisdom of his advisers in effecting only a changed and not a new coinage. 

II. Shan Shell-Money. 

The remaining specimens on the Plate attached belong to categories of coinage altogether 
differing from the “ Tenasserim Medals.'’ Fig. 4 illustrates two sides of a chiilon, K’ayulon 
(round shell), or chaubinbaulc. the Shan .shell-money, which was once well-known in Upper 
Burma. This particular form of Burmese currency is explained in I. A., vol. LVII, pp. 91-92, 
and is shown on Plate II, fig. 16 ( facing p. 44) of Notes on Currency and Coinage inthat volume. 

Sir George Scott, writing to me in 1889, called the shells Siamese money, the Siamese 
being a variety of the Shan race, and said that they were “ still current among the Siamese 
and a large portion of the Lao [Shan] States.” Ma Kin. a well known female dealer in 
Mandalay, told me about the same time that the Shan shells came from Bawdwin (the Bor- 
twang of Crawford’s Ava, p. 144) near Nyaungj’we in the Southerp Shan States. 

“ They are not deliberately manufactured, but are the result of the natural efflorescence 
of silver under certain methods of abstraction. They arc necessarily as pure as bo \baw, 
Bmmese, pure] silver, and their weight was tested by handling, so they passed as tokens. In 
fig. 1, Plate I, of Notes on Currency and Coinage (LA., LVII, 12) and usually in specimens of 
Shan 66, efflorescence in this form is to be seen adhering to the silver from which it springs.” 
Yule (Ava, p. 260) alludes to this ; The variety next to bo is k'ayubat. so called from k'ayfi. 
a shell and pat, circle or winding, in consequence of the spiral lines of efflorescence on the 
surface.” Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 31. expres.ses the same opinion and says that k'ayubat 
(kharoobhl) is “ a silver cake with marks upon the surface, produced by crystallization of the 
lead scoria in the process of refinement.” My own information differed from that of Yule and 
Prinsepas to the relation of bo and Uayubht silver. Tomymind, they are identical (see LA., 
XLVIII, 41). At any rate,<S7(d« bo is identical with Uayub&t, and so must be the correspond- 
ing Burmese bo. for the process of extraction appeared to be the same in both cases : descrip- 
tions by Burney in 1830, in Yule’s rim, 260 n. ; Anderson, 31 an dal ay to Momien, 44;and Trant, 
Ttvo Yearsin rim, 280 f., will be found in Notes on Currency and Coinage (I. A., LVII, 128 f.) 

Owing to a mistake in Ridgeway's Origin of Currency, pp. 22, 29, in which he states that 
Shan silver shells are about the size of a cowy and argues that they are survivals of the cowrj' 
currenev of Siam, etc., I may as well state clearly that the true chulon are of all sizes, and I 
had one in my possession — that shown in the Plate attached — which was many times the 
size of a cowry shell. In 1888 about 500 specimens of cMdon passed through my hands at 
Mandalay, which I tried to ‘size,’ and found that ” the size of any particular shell was purely 
accidental and an incident of construction, human intention having no concern in it.” 

III. Shan Silver Majizis. 

There also passed, in Mandalay chiefly, as gold and silver tokens, a form of currency 
known as majizis (magyizis) or tamarind seeds. Burmese children, especially little girls, are 
very fond of a game of knuckle-bone, which consists in throwing a tamarind seed into the air 
with one hand, and seeing how many more can be picked up by the same hand before it falls 
and is caught. The royal children used those made of gold and silver, and King Mind6n 
significantly impressed upon the little princesses the importance of keeping those that he 
gave them against a rainy day. They were soon mostly melted down or sold after the British 
annexation and became exceedingly rare. They were tokens, owing to their weight and 
fineness being assumed, and when, as subsequently happened, the majizis took on a uniform 
and conventional shape, size and fineness, we are brought to a point very near the true coin. 
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On Plate II of Notes on Currency and Coinage (I.A., LVII, 44) above mentioned a series 
of majtzis is slxown in figs. 17, 18 and 19. Pig. 17 is a dried tamarind seed ; fig. 18 is its imi- 
tation in gold with little dotted circles in the centre of each face to represent the pit marts 
of a similar kind often seen on fresh tamarind seeds, and fig. 19 is the conventional silr^er 
majizi in which the dotted ring has taken on a fixed form with that of the represented seed 
itself. It was in this form that silver majizis were usually met with in Mandalay. 

So far the discussion has related to the Burmese form of the majizi, but those of the 
Shans were quite different in shape and construction. They were called tantJiSng (th as in 
the, this) and were in silver, being used as customary gifts, like the chulon or Shan silver 
shells, and were still nearer to true coin than the conventional Burmese majizi, as they were 
conventionally stamped to show fineness : see fig. 20, Plate II, above mentioned. This 
particular form of majizi had become rare in Burma in 1890. It is shown in figs. 2 and 3 
of the plate attached. 

Regarding such majizi Mr. H. S. Guimiess, in a letter to me from the Shan State of 
Wuntho in 1894, wrote : “ Sometime ago I weighed 18 silver magijizi, which I bought in 
Mandalay. The bazaar weight thereof varied between 59 to 66 grains per magyizi : the 
average for the 18 being 61 ‘92 grains. This made me think that magyizis were meant to 
run three to a told or fom to a tickal. If the former the weight of a magyizi should be 60 
grains ; if the latter, 64 grains.” 

The Shan majizi may thus be really a quarter tickal, the well-known Siamese (Shan) 
standard weight or coin — perhaps rather cxirrency. It is shown on Plate II of Currency 
and Coinage, fig. 21 {LA., LVII, 44), from which its remarkable resemblance to the Shan 
majizi in its several forms becomes apparent. Crawfurd (Siam, 331) describes the tickal 
and its parts as nothing more than bits of silver bar bent and the ends beaten together, im- 
pressed with two or three small stamps. This is the principle of the construction of the 
larin or hook-money, very different in appearance ; see Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc, ed., 
vol. I, pp. 232 ff. For Siamese tiokals, see Bowring, Siam, I, 257 ff. 

An elaborate enquiry was made into the origin and age of the tickal in Currency and 
Coinage among the Burmese (LA., vols. XXVI and XXVII), in which it was shown that it is 
a direct descendant— general value IJ rupee— of the ancient Indian taka, just as the corre- 
sponding Burmese dingd— now equated to the rupee— came from taiikd, the nasalized form 
of takd The final I in tickal arose out of Portuguese influence ” as in many other Oriental 
words. A large number of quotations from 1554 to 1893 are given in LA., vol. XXVI, 
pp, 255 ff., showing the history of the word. 
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Corpus Inscbiptiosvm Ixuic.uium. 5 ol . II, Part 1 . 
KhabosthI Ixscbiptions, with the exception of 
those of Aioka. Edited by Sten Konow. Go- 
vernment of India, Central Publication Branch, 
Calcutta, 1929. 

Professor Konow, in his short preface, tells us 
that originally the joint editorship of vol. II of the 
Corpus Inscnptionum Indicarum was to have been 
entrusted to Professors Bapson and Lviders, of whom 
one was to edit the Kharo^thi, and the other the 
BrMuni inscriptions. However, Professor Rapson 
was prevented from undertaking this labOTious task 
by his editorship of the Cambridge History oj Jnd%a 
and by the arduous publication, together with M. 
I’abW Boyer and the late M. Senart, of the 
KharOflthi documents from Niya. Thus the twk 
of editing the Kharosth* part of vol. II fell during 
the Utter part of 1922 to Professor Konow. The 


outcome of his researches is now jmblished in a 
magnificent volume of considerably more than 
300 pages, to wliich are added a very good map 
and 36 plates of splendid exterior, though sometimes 
less clear than could perhaps be wished. Professor 
Konow is to be sincerely congratulated upon 
haGng happily concluded his painstaking and 
troublesome task. 

An undertaking like this cannot under any 
circumstances be called a happy and promising one ; 
it is rather one that is partly beset with utter hope- 
lessness. tlTien one studies the pages of this 
magnificent book and finds, time after another, 
how great authorities differ so widely in the deci- 
pherment of a number of these inscriptions that 
scarcely one word of their various interpretations 
is identical, one feels like sinking in the Slough of 
Despond with no friendly Help to lift one out} Time 
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after time we are vividly reminded of how slender 
— or perhaps even non-existent — are those found- 
ations upon which are built up our present ideas 
concerning the older periods of the history of India. 

Even a scholar who, like the present writer, can 
claim no particular familiarity with these Kharo?thi 
documents, cannot esoaiie feeling struck by the 
utter uncertainty of a great number of Professor 
Konow's readings. An authority like Professor 
Rapson i has demonstrated how inscriptions which 
are really corner-stones of Konow's historical 
and chronological system contain but slender bits 
of those words and sentences which have here been 
got out of them. And we shall allow ourselves in 
the following paragraphs to point out a few further 
passages where we feel beset with the gravest 
doubts. It is, however, sufficient to emphasize 


in obscurity, and after his decease a somewhat 
prolonged period of feebleness and anarchy set in. 
This would rather lead us to the conclusion that 
Mithradates, during the last part of his reign, had 
not the power to prevent an energetic upstart 
participating in the conquest of Western India from 
assuming the title of ‘ Great King.’ On the other 
hand, if Professor Konow's suggestion concerning an 
era beginning in 84-83 B.c. be correct, Maues would 
ha%-e used this title in the year 6-5 B.c. at a period 
when the Parthian empire had triumphed at Carrhie 
and had, at any rate, held its ovm very well both 
against Antony and Octavian. This argumentation 
leads to no tangible results ; but it is apt to prove the 
utter fancifulness of Professor Konow’s assumptions. 

Professor Rapson has already suggestedS that 
the era of the year 78 is one which commemorates 


now that a very great part of the historically im- 
portant inscriptions perhaps contain only a more 
or less minute part of those facts which the present 
interpretation has elicited from them. 

Upon these frail foundations Professor Konow 
has in his two first chapters, viz., ‘ Historical In- 
troduction ’ (p. xiii ff.) and 'The Eras used in 
Kharogthi Inscriptions ' (p. Ixxxii fi.) erected a re- 
splendent historical and chronological stiperstructure, 
a veritable ^andharvanagara. His chronology has 
been partly calculated in collaboration with Dr. 
van Wijk and was known from several papers in the 
Acta Orientalia ; but, in spite of the great learning 
and industry exhibited by his collaborator, not 
many scholars with a smattering of historical sense 
will feel convinced by these calculations, the un- 
certainty of which is, besides, sometimes admitted 
even by their inventors. Of the five eras made 
use of by Professor Konow, two, viz., the Vikrama 
and the ^aka, have the immense advantage of 
being really existent ; though it must be admitted 
that the explanations of their origin furnished bv 
the learned editor are more than doubtful. Of 
the three others, the ’’old ^aka era’ (84-83 B.c.) 
and a ‘ Parthian ’ era originating in 7 B.c., and 
founded by .\zes, are the results of the purest fancy ; 
the third, beginning in 128-129 a.d., is said to 
be the ‘ era of Kanijhka ’ and is most probably just 
as nebulous as both the others. 

The existence of the ‘ old f5aka era ’ (84-83 b.c.) 
rests upon two suggestions : (1) Maues (Moga, 
etc.), who originated from Seistan, did not assume 
the title ' Great King ’ {mciharayasa mahamtasa 
Mogasa, Taxila copperplate of year 78, etc.), before 
the decease of Mithradates II of Persia in 88 
B.c. : (2) thi,s era records the conquest of Western 
India by the .Sakas. The first of these assumptions 
is now endorsed by Professor Rapson,2 while the 
second meets with his disapproval. Personally, I 
scarcely feel inclined to accept as undisputed even 
the first of Professor Konow’s suggestions. 

The later years of Mithradates II are wrapped 

1 JRAS, 1930, p. 187 fi. 

2 Cp, 1930. p. 192 ; cp. also CHI, I. p. 569 


tne lounoation ot an mctepenaent kmgdom in 
Seistan about 150 b.c., and that thus the year 
78 would mean something like 72 B.c. This is 
undoubtedly possible ; and the Macedonian name 
of the month (Panemos) undoubtedly proves this 
era to be of a Western origin. Still I do not feel 
quite satisfied that this is the case. 

We admittedly never hear of an era founded by 
Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus, just as little 
as we hear of a Seist§n or an ‘ old Saka ’ one. But 
there always remains the possibility that Demetrius 
instituted a new era to commemorate his conquest 
of ‘ India,’ If such were the ease, why should not 
such an era have continued to be used in North- 
Western India even after the extinction of the line 
of Demetrius ? 'VS’hy should it not have been still 
used even during the reign of the ‘ Great King,’ 
Maues or Moga ? Now, the regnal years of 
Demetrius are admittedly somewhat uncertain, 
as are even those of his Indian conquests. But 
assuming the later ones to fall somewhere between 
180-170 B.C., the year 78 of such an era would fall 
somewhere about 100-90 B.c. That Maues was 
perhaps succeeded by Axes (I), and that this Axes 
founded the Vikrama era of 58 b.c. seems not 
unassumablo. And in that case Maues would pro- 
bably have left the stage about 60 b.c. Assuming 
that the years 100 or 90 b.c. fell within the limits 
of his reign, it would have been a fairly, though not 
enormously, long one. And we know nothing that 
would expressly contradict such an assumption. 
But I shall always willingly admit that this, like 
the suggestions criticised here, remains sheer 
hypothesis. 

We shall not enter further upon the utterly 
entangled historical problems dealt with in the 
introduction, as we do not feel entitled to form any 
definite opinion upon them. Besides such a discus- 
sion would exceed the limits of a review like this. 
We shall content ourselves by making the following 
few scattered remarks on passages that seem more 
or les.s doubtful and in need of emendation. 

Cp- CHI, I, p. 570. 
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On the word kharosihi (p. xv) cp. now the 
ingenious suggestion of M. Przyluski * which, how- 
ever, seems fairly imcertain. 

On p. XX Professor Konow discusses the curious 
word muru‘»da,o a Saka one that must apparently 
mean ‘ lord,’ ‘ chief.’ There can scarcely be any 
doubt that this word is connected with the ^aka 
rrwnda, which has been considered a genitive of 
the word rri, ' king ’ » — certainly an entirely impos- 
sible suggestion. It, however, remains to be con- 
sidered what is the sense of the first syllable mu-. 

On hien-tu (p, xxiii) cp. also von Gutschmid, 
Gesehichte Irons, p. 60. 

The identification d/'si .• .\a-int (p. Iviii), in spite 
of a certain verisimilitude, still remains entirely 
uncertain (cp. p. Ixi). 

On p. xcvi ai is, of course, not derived from ayam, 
but from a form *ayah, cp. Shahbazgarhi ayi and 
bhui < in the Zeda inscription. Thisphoneti- 

cal development probably is intimately connected 
with the development -as > -i in Eastern Iranian.? 

W’Tiether yiinamdra for MfrarSpos (p, xevii) — 
cp. Pali Milinda — marks an Indian development 
e > i or renders the actual Greek pronunciation, 
may be left undecided. 

The name Travamkura (Peshawar no. 20. p. 
xcviii) in its first jiart undoubtedly reminds us of 
Trapusa, Tapussa^ ; but then again what is °kura ? 

Extremely curious are the writings -tr ■ = -f-, ■gr- 
= -g; -y, etc., which have not been satisfactorily 
explained ; nor can I offer any plausible explanation.^ 
The writing vh (p. ci) apparently in several cases 
simply means /. 

On p. 14 is discussed a name Datnijada which is 
apparently connected with the Ddinajada or 
DAmayaada of the Western K?atrapas. Of its 
Iranian origin there can be no doubt ; the form 
anyhow represents something like *Ddmizdda. 
In this same inscription Professor Konow’s transla- 
tion of the words savaku'odhapitra sardha is not 
quite intelligible to me. 

In the Taxila Copperplate (p. 28 f.) the words 
Takhaiilaye nagare utanno apparently make a 
Ijad construction ; but there can be little doubt 
that they must mean to the north of the City 
Taxila.’ In the same inscription the words bhratara 
sarva ca [aatigabamdha]vasa ca puijayamto (provided 
the reading be correct) most probably are ==> bhrdtrn 
sarvdindca jfldtrkabaiulhuva’vaain ca pujayan. 

The name Hayuara on the Mathura Lion Capital 


(p. 37) is doubtless an Iranian one ; why should it 
not be connected with the ^aka haj{u)va^o ‘wise ’ ? 

In the same inscription we find a somewhat dis- 
puted word kadhavara, which Professor Liiders 
wanted to connect with a kanthd, meaning ‘town,’ 
in the ^laka and Sogdian languages, and also known 
to Panini. On this kanthd, a somewhat extensive 
discussion is found in Le Monde Oriental, xvni, 

1 e. 

The introductory sentence of the Mathura Lion 
Capital has generally been construed in the same 
way by all presious interpreters ; and there is no 
doubt whatsoever that it runs as follows : ‘the 
chief queen of the Mahakagtrapa Rajula, the 
daughter of Azea Kamiita, the mother of the crown- 
prince Kharaosla, Xadadiakasa’ etc. Professor 
Konow, however, raises various objections to such 
an interpretation and finally arrives at a transla- 
tion (p. 48), according to which the lady’s name 
is really Ayasia Kamuia, the daughter of Kharaosta, 
the mother of Nada Diaka.' If, however, her 
name was really Ayasia, why is it not written 
Ayas(r)ia like Pispa,s(r)ia following later ? Pro- 
fessor Konow further (p. 35) objects that the common 
construction of the sentence leads to the assumption 
of Kamuia being the genitive of a stem Kamui, 
which would be an unheard-of form. With this 
objection I am rather at one.n But Kamuia — 
whatever the word means — need be nothing like 
a genitive. In a language as uncouth as this one 
Ayasia Kamuia may well be a slip for what ought 
properly to be Kamma-Ayasia, i.e., a nominative 
coupled with a genitive. With such a construction 
cp. coin-legends like priyapita Stratasa which would 
apparently render a Greek cl>i\oTCxTof>o^ Sr/Jariuros, 
mahdrajabhrata dhramikasa Spalahorasa, maharaja 
rajaiiraja tratara devavrata Gudapharasa,^^ etc. 

On p. 56 f. it would be very tempting to put 
vayira- = vydghra- ; but phonetical considerations 
seem to make such a suggestion impossible. 

The reconstruction of the Ta\t-i-Bahi inscription 
(p. 07 ff.) has been reduced to its proper proportions 
in JRAS, 1930, p. 189 f. 

In the Kaldarra inscription of the year 1 1 3 (p. 65 f . ) 
no valid objection can be raised against Senart s 
translation of Datiaputrina by ‘ the son of Datis. 
In the same inscription the correctness of rendering 
the word sarvasapana by sarmsarpdndm is too 
obxnous to be made doubtful even by the objections 


: v.., .»o, ». .. 

« Cp. Hoemlo, Manuscript Remains, I, 349^, on rn ana r / t 

- ^cOTainK^'*Bud,^'br«aditiofl the well-known beerer of this nnme originated from Northern India. 
. or„d“ Ik, 1927, 232. etme.ming • end . in the Nl,. ineeription. c.tn .e.m.ly .pimn 

the writing -.r- = in aome of our inscription,. r 33 s 

te cp. Lenmmm, -h*- fl— <• P- « i dr^nmimV 

U With slight astonishment I, however, find that on p. rroie..s 
quite » possible genitive of Arthamisi. 

»3 Cp. CHI, I, 589 f. 
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of an illustrious triumvirate of scholars, such as 
Professors Konow, Ltiders and Thomas. 

In the Panjtar inscription of the year 122 the 
name Vru 7 nuja (provided the reading be safe, 
which seems to be the case) will most probably 
correspond to Saka XJrtnaysda'^Ahui'amctzda, As 
this word is at the period in question a synonym 
of Aditya the word Urvmtijaputra would possibly 
mean ‘ a worshipper of the Smr.’ 

The name Iffitavhria (p. 77, but cp. p. 74, n. 1) | 
like Granavliryalca (p. 150 f.) certainly in its later I 
part contains an Iranian — fr{i)ya(ka), cp. names | 
like Buddha° , Dharma°, Dhydna-priya. If in | 
Ifranavhryaka the beginning gr- stands for g-, the | 
name would really mean Ganapnya[ka), i.e., some- i 
thing very much like Samghapriya. 

A very interesting inscription apparently is that 
of the Taxila gold plate (p. 83 ff.), the original of 
which has most imfortunately been lost. The in- 
terpretation, however, is far from convincing. That 
of Professor Tliomas, incredible as it is, still gives an 
intelligible sense, which can, unfortunately, not be 
said of that of Professor Konow. That there should 
be a stop after the words ^irae bhagavato dhaiii 
prethavetiye seems quite clear ; but what follows is 
confusing, probably owing to some slight corruption. 

On p. 99 there is a word Jharndanamasya which 
is translated ‘ Of Jh.’ But it seems more probable ] 
that this is to be interpreted Jharndwidmaaya, 
and that the real name is only Jharnda. This 
1 suppose is = Saka damda, ‘earth.’ We may 
possibly also compare with it Ara-jhan>dasa on 
p. 101. As for the sense, cp. Yuainotika, which is 
rightly derived from ymma (i.e., zama) ‘ earth.’i'i 

The names Yavalatra, Budhalalru, Mo^alatra 
(p. 100 f.) should, I suppose, be compared with 
such ones as Kumdra ldta. It would be tempting 
to assume that Yavalatra is really * Yavala-latra, 
and that *Yavala is — yola (pp. 101, 175). 

Denipasa (p. 101), if correct, may represent a 
Greek name AciyiTTTroi (cf. Pick, Oriech. Per- 
sonennamen, p. 153). 

On p. 115 we find a name Bosavaruina. Pro- 
fessor Konow thinks that this looks un-Indian. 
But then Bosiiaiva in the Taxila silver scroll on 
p. 77 looks equally im-Indian. Either we must 
keep both, or we must silently amend them both. 
But what possible reason can there be for drag- 
ging the Chinese p' u sa into this discussion a .9 is 
done on p. 115 ? 

On p. 127 Professor Konow’s translation : ‘ in 
heaven may she carry the tenth ’ lacks sense. 
Also on p. 133 we vainly ask ourselves about ‘ those 
who were confounded through truth.’ 

The plate of the Zeda inscription (pi. XXVI : 2, i 


p. 142 ft'.) is, unfortunately, not very clear. As 
for the title marjhaka, it might just as well re- 
present an Iranian *inarzaka, meanuig ‘ margrave ’ 
(cp. Pahlavi marzpda) ; then why should a man 
be specially styled qrhapati in an inscription like 
this ? Obviously it is open to r ery grave doubt 
whether the inuroda marjhaka Kanii^ka of the 
Zeda inscriirtion and maharaja rajatiraja devaputra 
KanMa of the .Sue Vihar copiierplate, both dated 
in the year 11,^^ can reallj- be tlie same person. 

Concerning the Kurram Casket inscription (p. 152 
fi.)cp. now Professor Konow. S'ftic/ir-s iaimion, p.63ff. 

It need scarcely be repeated here that ka'isarasa in 
the kra inscription (of which -i-rasa is visible) is a 
highly adventurous and improbable conjecture 
of Profe.ssor Luders, upon which no conclusions 
can be built. 

The name Da-^avhcira (p. 165). if correct, probably 
contains an Iranian-/ar/(a.ti In the same manner 
Kamagidya (p. 170), with which cp. Manigula 
(p. 82), may contain an Iranian element, viz., 
gul, ‘rose’ (cp. Mihiragula). 

The Wardak vase (p. 170) in line 3 contains 
the words a('ii\)dajojalayugaya(: ^a)ye{: ie)tiga. 
Here atfdaja eaidjardyuja (or °ga) seemed fairly clear, 
and consequently Senart. Hultzsch and Professor 
Thomas sought in yayetiga or easetiga a corre- 
spondence to Skt. {riari)ivedaja. Thi.s is certainly 
correct, though it has been denied by Professor 
Konow, whose own interjiretation is scarcely 
acceptable. Now, )mtting aside jalayu, we have 
left the letters gayayetiga or ga4a4etiga. Here 
there must be something wrong. Personally I 
I should feel .strongly inclined to suggest something 
! like ganaietiga and comiect this with the 6aka 
ganiitd, which is used to translate samsveda,^'' 
being itself so far of obscure origin. We would 
' then get something hhe jalayuganaietiga — jardyit- 
] sarnsvedajdh. But this is, of course, a mere guess. 
I This review has, however, already grown to some 
j length, and we must .abstain from further remarks, 
i We feel very thankful to Professor Konow for haadng 
, undertaken this extiemely laborious task ; and he 
j has rendered a very great service to future research 
work by bringing together all the innumerable 
j remarks on these inscriptions scattered through 
I various books and periodicals. But we cannot ab- 
^ stain from the comment that it would have been 
happier to let us have the inscriptions as they are 
instead of a series of more or less hypothetical re- 
constructions. And it would certainly have been 
happier not to have founded upon these reconstruc- 
tions a vast chronological system which was doomed 
to destruction well-nigh before its publication. 
Jakl Chabpentier. 


>3 That Ysamotika is not identical with Bhumaka, as suggested by Messrs. Levi, JA, 1916 : I 191^1 
Konow, I.C., p. Ixx, has been shown in JRAS, 19^, 201 f. ’ ’ 

It is to be observed that the formula of the date is not the same in both inscriptions 
Cp. JfiAS, 1928, 904 f. 

Manuscript Remains, I, 245 : u dhya 7jsdta o p&rdrr.fld ysdta cu ganUti, 7 jsd = tathd dnde 
jd0s tathd jardyau jdtd ye Sfirnavedr jdtdh. ■ * 
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REMARKS ON THE NICOBAR ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

By the late Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt., C.B., C.I.E., F.B.A., F.S.A. 

Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from 1S94 to 1903. 

I. PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

As a supplement to rols. LVIII and LIX of this Journal I published a series of amended 
extracts relating to the Andamans from the Census Report of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands in 1901, ■which I compiled. I now publish a similar series of extracts regarding the 
Nicobar Islands, as they contain information, not procurable else-^here. of value to students 
of ethnography. 

I propose to divide the subject into the following heads : I Geography, II Geologjy 
III Meteorology, IV History, V The People, VI Government and Village System. ITI Com- 
merce, VIII Reckoning. 

The Nicobarese inhabit islands between the Andamans and Sumatra, from about 7° 
to about 9° North, and situated in groups at considerable distances in some cases from each 
other. Thus, to enumerate the inhabited islands only. Car Nicobar lies by itself, 41 miles 
to the north of a.nj other inhabited island of the group. Then conies Cho'«ra. 6 miles north 
of Teres, sa and Borapoka. .situated close together. East and south 1 2 miles distant from these 
lie Camorta, Trinkat and Nancowry, forming a close group creating between them the 
magnificent harbour of Nanco'wry. To their west, 4 miles distant, and to the south of 
Teressa, lies Katchall. Again, 30 miles to the south of them lies the group of Great and 
Little Nicobar with Kondul and Pulo Milo. 

The inhabitants of these islands are thus divided off into groups, which have little 
communication with each other, owing to the diversity of the dialects they speak. 
The groups thus created are (I) Car Nicobar, (2) Chowra, (3) Teressa and Bompoka, (4) 
Central (Camorta. Trinkat. Nancowry, Katchall), (5) Southern (Great and Little Nicobar, 
Kondul, Pulo Milo) ; and in the interior of the Great Nicobar is a separate tribe, (6) the Shorn 
Pen, usually at feud with the people on the seaboard. 

Although the Andamans and Nicobars are grouped together as a single entity for 
administrative purposes, they have no other connection whatever either geographically 
or bv population. The Andamans belong to Burma, being the summits of a lofty submerged 
continuation of the Arj-k^yr Yoma mountains, and the Nicobars belong to the Malay 
Archipelago as a continuation of Sumatra. The division between them and the Andamans 
is caused by the Ten Degree Channel, which is wide and deep. 

The Nicobar Group contains every kind of island scenery from flat and waterless Car 
Nicobar not much above sea level to mountainous Great Nicobar with it.= many hills and 
streams. In some cases the scenery, though of course tropical everywhere, is truly beautiful, 
and the one landlocked harbour — Nancowry Harbour — the islands contain, formed by the 
islands of Camorta, Nancowry and Trinkat, and the coral reefs surroundingthem, with Katchall 
to shelter it from the west, is of great beauty. The entry from the west in the early morning 
is one of tlm most superb sights I know in a very wide experience. There is another con- 
siderable lanui, . luii'bour on Camorta just north of Nancowry Harbour, but it is too 
full of coral to be availaiiie for ships. An immense number of coco-nut trees grow all along 
the coasts and naturally attract the visitor’s eyes, and hide to a great extent the variety 
of foliage inland. 

The Andamanese arc a race of the purest savages known and largely isolated in the 
world, but the Nicobare.-c belong to the Malay Peninsula, and their language and customs 
show them to be of the same general race of mankind as the Mons and to have come ultimately 
from the highlands of Western China. They arc anything but -‘■avages and are indeed a 
semi-civilised, though illiterate, race, •with a very ancient trade with the Far East and India. 
Like the Andamanese, however, though divided by dialects, now mutually unintelligible 
to each other, they siieak one fundamental tongue, which is Far Eastern in its affinities. 


1 
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Perhaps the most interesting fact of this population is that it appears to have been stationary 
through all historical time. That i« to say that ages ago its numbers reached the point that 
the islands could support, according to its method of procuring food, and at that point it ceased 
to increase. The Nicobarese have resorted to agriculture— excepting fruit trees and vege- 
tables— or cattle-raising or industry, procuring all their domestic wants not producible from 
the soil by the sale of coco-nuts to ships that call — a trade of which they are past masters. 

In the course of 1883, a careful enumeration of the Nicobarese, for purely local reasons 
unconnected with any Indian Census, was made by the late Messrs. E. H. Man and de 
Roepstorfi, Officers of the Andaman and Nicobar Commission. Their labour on that occasion 
proved of the greatest value afterwards, as they made Reports giving a good deal of information 
ofusetothe student of ethnology, and not otherwise procurable, about the islands generally 
at that time. It was used in the Census Report of 1901, and extracts therefrom will be 
foimd attached to the present remarks. 

The Census figures of the Nicobarese population for 1883 and 1901 by Dialects are 
compared below : — 





1883. 

1901. 

Car Nicobar 



3,500 

3,451 

Chowra 


, , 

690 

522 

Teressa 



657 

702 

Central 



848 

1,095 

Southern 



247 

192 

Shorn Pen 



. . — 

348 




5,942 

6,310 


But if we substract from the 1901 figures the 348 Shorn Pen, which tribe was unknown 
in 1883, we reach a total of 5,962 as the Nicobarese population of 1901. The figures for Car 
Nicobar were furnished by Mr. E. H. Man, who completed the work left undone by Mr. de 
Roepstorfi. It must be also noted that the dialects of Car Nicobar and Chowra are spoken on 
those Islands only ; that of Teressa on Teressa and Bompoka ; the Central Dialect on 
Camorta, Trinkat, Nancowry and Katchall ; the Southern Dialect on Pulo Milo, Little 
Nicobar, Kondul and Great Nicobar Coasts ; while the Shorn Pen in the interior of Great 
Nicobar have a dialect of their own. 

The figures above compared for 1883 and 1901 show the population to be stationary, 
as one would expect it to be on the theory already expounded, with reference to the 
Andamanese, as to the causes which govern the growth and maintenance of the population of 
savage and semi-savage peoples. They also go to corroborate what is known as to the move- 
ment of the population amongst themselves. Shortly before the Census of 1901 there was 
an emigration from overcrowded Chowna to Camorta North, and many people both in 
Nancowry and Camorta owned proi)erty in Katchall East, and villages and coco-nut planta- 
tions were owned both in Trinkat and Nancowry by the same men. Hence it was quite 
a chance on which of adjacent islands owners of property on both were to be found on 
any given day. There was also communication between the coast men of the Southern 
Group and Katchall West, and, similarly, the people of Great Nicobar would bodily “ visit ” 
Kondul, and so would those of Little Nicobar visit Pulo Milo, and vice versd. Indeed, 
Kondul was an appanage of Great Nicobar East, and so was Pulo Milo of Little Nicobar. 
So, though the dialect test is perhaps the best division of the Nicobarese into six varieties, 
by habits of intercommunication they may be well divided into Northern or Car Nicobarese, 
the Central Nicobarese (Chowra to Nanco-wry), Southern or Great Nicobarese, and the 
isolated Shorn Pen of Great Nicobar. 

The Nicobarese can also be divided into three Groups,— Northern, Central and Southern 

by language and a sharply-marked custom. The Northern (Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teresa^ 
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with Bompoka) all speak separate dialects, but they all have the custom of communal disposal 
of human remains in ossuaries, which the others have not. The Central (Camorta, Nancowry, 
Trinkat,and Katchall) speak one dialect, and so do the Southern (Great Nicobar with Kondul 
and Little Nicobar with Pulo Milo). 

There is a strong local idea that, like the Andamanese, the Nicobarese, too, are rapidly 
decreasing in population, but I do not think there is any real ground for it and that the Census 
merely shows that the population is stationary. 

There is an enormous variation in density of population in the various inhabited islands 
from a little over 1 per square mile in Little Nicobar to 174 per square mile in Chowra. The 
following table gives the detail : — 


Nicobaks. 


Density of Population in the various inhabited Islands. 

Area in Density per 


Population. 


square miles, square mile. 


Oar Nicobar 

3,451 

49 

70 

Chowra 

522 

3 

174 

Teressa 

624 

34 

18 

Bompoka 

78 

4 

19 

Camorta 

488 

58 

8 

Nancowry 

224 

19 

12 

Trinkat 

102 

6 

17 

Katchall 

281 

62 

4 

Great Nicobar . . 

435 

333 

n 

Little Nicobar 

63 

58 

1 

Kondul 

38 

4 

76 

Pulo Milo 

4 

1 

8 

Nicobarese “ family ” can be gauged by the population 

in each hut. 

and 


show that it is normal in siae 


Table of Population per Hut. 


Car Nicobar . . . . ■ • . . o 

Chowra . . . . • • . . 4 

Teressa . . . . • • . . o 

Bompoka . . . . - • . . 4 

Camorta . . • . • • . . 5 

Nancowry . . . . • • . . 5 

Trinkat . , . . • . . . 4 

Katchall . . . . • • . . 4 

Great Nicobar . . . . . . . . 4 

Little Nicobar . . . . . . . . 3 

Kondul . . . . • . . . 4 

Pulo Milo . . . . . . . . 4 


These figures should help to get at an approximate estimate of the Shorn Pen by simply 
going through their country and counting and mapping huts and then multiplpng them by 
4 for the population. 

Two Reports, made during the Census Tour in R. I. M. S- Elphinstone in 1901 by the 
late Mr. E. H. Man and the late Captain A. R. S. Anderson, I.M.S., and Mr. (now Sir) Hadley 
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D’Oyly (Bt.) from the 4th to 13th Januarj’, contain much matter which is worth preserving, 
and extracts therefrom are accordingly added here. 


Mr. E. H. Man’s Report. 

Wh January . — ^Having embarked myself, Captain Anderson, Mr, D’Oyly, and 

a Police escort, servants, plant-collectors, convict boatmen, six Andamanese and a trader, 
the steamer left Nancowry Harbour for Car Nicobar. 

Mh January . — ^Anchored at 8 a.m. in Sawi Bay near Mus village. ]klr. Solomon, the 
Government Agent came on board and reported all well. Landed with Census papers and 
explained to him how to take the Census during the absence of the steamer at the other 
islands. It was observed by Captain Anderson, that itch was very prevalent among the 
natives, and a bad case was noticed among the traders. Advice was given as to how to 
eradicate the disease. On returning to the steamer, took a canoe and some natives to assist 
us in landing at the other islands. 


(Sth January.~Ka.Ymg left Car Nicobar at midnight, arrived at Chowra at about 7 a.m. 
Lain (the former headman) came on board and reported that Tamkoi (the new headman) 
was absent on a visit to Nancowry. Landed with Captain Anderson and 3Ir. D'Oyly and 
took the Census of the ialiabitants, who at present appear to number only .522 against 
690. the estimated population in 1886. There were no foreigners residing at the island. 


7th January.~Leh Chowra at 5 a.m. and anchored off Bengala (Tercssa Island) at 
7 a.m. Gibson and his wife came on board and reported all well. Landed and took the 
Census of Bengala, Eoya and Chanumla. A beacon was fixed on a conspicuous cocoanut 
tree at Bengala by the officers of the steamer. The vessel then proceeded to Kerawa, where 
all landed and the Census of the remaining villages of the i.sland was taken. Twelve Burman 
kopra-makers constituted the entire foreign element on the island. 

8th January.— 'Leaving at 3 a.m.. proceeded to Bompoka where the Aung-khyantha- 
gyi (Burmese barquaiitine) was anchored off Poahat village. Landed there and took Census 
of the inhabitants of the island. Left at 8 a.m. for Nancowry harbour, and anchored in 
Spiteful Bay at 11-30 a.m. Rati Lai came on Iward and reported that on 24th October last 
a cocoanut tree fell on to the roof of his quarters, doing much damage. Landed at Inuanga 
and visited Malacca. Arranged for taking Census on the following day of Nancowrv. 
Trinkat, and of the east and south-west portions of Camorta. Found two bciglas at Inuanga' 
a junk off Trinkat, and a barquantine near the west entrance of Nanemvry harbour. 


9/^. January.— Took Census as arranged and found only one foreigner, a Burman trader 
who was at Trinkat. Visited the Government station and took note of the dama<^c flone to 
Rati Lai's quarters. Received from Rati Lai a current-slip found a month ago hi a bottle 
on the north-east coa.st of Camorta ; handed this to Lieutenant-Commander Wil "on for di.sposal. 

lOth .January.— Lelt at 6 a.m. for the east coast of Katciiall, whore the Censu.s of all 
the existing villages was taken, and the cave visited. Leavinu at 2-30 p ni reached the 
anchorage outside Bring Harbour at 3-30 p.m. Landed and took the Census of the north 
west of Camorta, excepting Puli Pilau, which must be done on the spot owing to the number 
of new settlers from Chowra and Tere,s-.i, Fre-di (i-.iek-. of bulfaloes 
the village, but no animals were .seen. 


were di-. nvered near 


nth January.-Leh at .3 a.m. for Kondul. aneho, ing oil t i,at i.dand at ()-3(» n ra Toot 
Cemsus of entire .southern group. A.scertainerl (hat there were no foreigners at un- of H 
islands. Visited Chine.se juiik off soiith-ea.st ooa.-t of Little Xieobar, and found ihat she had 
obtained a permit to trade. Left at midnight for Katciiall. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

By Pbof. S. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 

{Continued from vol. LVIll, p. 210.) 

Alcatif. — The earliest example given in Hobson- Jobson is dated 1540. The following is 
about twenty -five years older. 

[c. 1516.] “ They also take many of the common silk camlets made in Cambaya, which 
are good and cheap. From India also they bring many large carpets, taffety, cloth of searlet- 
in-grain and other colours,” etc. — The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, I, 129. Dames 
says the word in the original text as well as in the Spanish version is alcatifas. 

Alfaidiea. — ’Sir Thomas Roe (1615) is the earliest English author quoted by Yule and 
Burnell. 

[1608-11.] “ Neare to the Castle [of Surat] is the alphandica where is a paire of staires 
for lading and unlading of goods ; within are rooms for keeping goods till they be cleared.” — 
William Finch in Early Travels in India, ed.Fosters, 134; see also ibid., 128, where the word is 
spelt “ Alphandira.” 

Ambayna. — [1516.] ” Advancing yet further and leaving these Bandam Isles, towards 
Maluquo, there are many isles called Ambam, inhabited by Heathen, each of which has its 
own King. " — The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, II, 199. 

This is ” the native form of the name” with a slight variation. Mr. Dames says Ramusio 
has ‘ Ambon,' which is still used by the Dutch. ‘ Amboino ’ is first found in de Barros 
{Decada III, v. 6, f. 137) ; and Linschoten writes ‘ Amboyna.’ 

Arcot.-— The Arcot in Tanjore, which Yule proposed to identify with the ‘ Harkatu ’ 
which Ibn Batuta " reached on the first evening of his march inland, after landing from 
Ceylon on the shallow coast of Madura,” is mentioned, I venture to suggest, by an earlier 
Muhammadan author — Wassaf ; — 

[c. 1328.] “ He [sell, the Rai of Madura — ^Tira P&ndi, i.e., Vira Paijdya] [c. 1312] 
delivered up to Malik Kafur, the country of Arikanna as a proof of his allegiance, and 
treasure beyond what imagination can conceive ... so that the country was restored 
to him.” Elliot and Dovrsow, History of India, 111, 511. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to point out that by the addition of a single dot to the 
penultimate letter the name would become ‘ Aricatta,’ which is as close to Arkat (Tamil 
Arkad, Harkatu) as can be expected under the circumstances. 

Areca. — The Arabic word for the betelnut, foufel or fofel [ iJlji ], “the origin of 
which ” is said to be “ uncertain ” by Mr. Crooke, is without doubt derived from the Sanskrit, 
pugaphala, the name of the fruit in that language. (H. H. Wilson, Sanskrit-Eng. Diet.) But 
fulfill or filfil ( ) the Arabic for Pepper is derived from the Sanskrit pippali, long 

pepper {ibid.), ‘and the two words are etymologically quite distinct. 

Assegay. — [1516.] " Their weapons [scil. of the people of Sam Lourenyo, i.e., Mada- 
gascar] arc assegais, very slender for throwing, with well-worked iron heads. Each man 
carries a sheaf of them in his hand for throwing.” — The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. 
Dames, I, 25 ; see also ibid., p. 10. 

Atap, Adap.— [1674.] ” The houses here [Queda] being made of Hilltops (which are no 
more than leaves of trees) do take [fire] like tinder in the dry times.” Queda General to 
Surat, O. 0., No. 3917, quoted in Bowrey, Countries Round the Bay of Bengal, ed. Sir B. 
Temple, p. 269 n. Here ' Huttops ” are the “ Ataps ” of Hobson- Jobson. 

— Sir Henry Yule denies that this word is u.sed by the natives in the same way for 
children, and he thinks that the English word ■ baby ’ has influenced its use. I beg leave to 
say that this is very doubtful. The Emperor Jahangir writes ; “ After my birth, they gave 
me the name of Sultan Salim, but I never heard my father . . . call me Muhammad 

Salim or Suhan Salim, but always ShailAu BkhaE-Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, trans. Rogers and 
Beveridge, I, 2. 
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And he himself speaks of his own son, Prince ^urram (who afterwards became Emperor 
with the title of Shah Jahan) repeatedly as Bdbd Hiurram. — Ibid., 180, 186, 247, 256, etc. 

And Shah Jahan, in his turn, mentions his favourite son, Dara Shikoh as ‘ Dira Shikoh 
Bdbd ’ in a letter written by him to Mahabat lAan, which ^afi ^an has transcribed in 
his Munta¥habii’l-lubdb. 

But the matter does not end here. Ziau’d-din Baxani [c. 1358] puts into the mouth of 
Malik Fakhru’d-din Kotwal a long sermon or preachment addressed to his nephew and son- 
indaw, Malik Nizamu’d-din. In this the latter is addressed as ‘Bdbd’ kb {Tdrikh-i- 
FiruzshdM, Bibl. Indica Text 138, 1. 7) ; and the same word is again used in the identical 
connection by this writer at p. 216, 1. 11, and p. 218, 1. 1. 

Another ^vriter of the same century — the fourteenth — also makes a great saint of the 
day. Shaikh Qutbu’d-din Munawwar, address SultanFiruzTugldaq as Bdbd (child). — TdrM- 
i-Firuzahdhi of Shams-i-Siraj, Bibl. Indica Text, p. 79, 1. 12. Elsewhere this author makes 
another highly venerated individual, Sajwad Jalalu’d-din of Uccha, use the same expression 
in a speech addressed to the people of Tatta, to assure them that the siege of their town would 
be soon raised and that peace was in sight. — Ibid., p. 241, 1. 10. 

It would appear that Bdbd was commonly used in India long before the coming of the 
English, for the young as well as grown-up persons, as a term of endearment, that parents 
habitually spoke of or to their children as Bdbd, and that persons of saintly character and 
religious preceptors also used the same expression in speaking to the laity as their spiritual 
children. Briefly, it seems to ms that these facts militate with some force against the sup- 
position advanced by Yule in regard to the influence of ‘ Baby.’ 

Bacanore. — The earliest reference to this place that is cited in Hobson- Johson is from 
the Travels of Ibn Biiu'a (c. 1313), but this old port is mentioned also by Rashidu’d-din, 
whose Jdmiu’t-tawdrtkh was completed several years earlier : 

[1310.] “ Of the cities on the shore [of Malabar which stretches from Karoha to Khlam, 
i.e., Quilon], the first is Sindabur, then Fakaw, then the country of Manjarur, then the country 

of Hili, then the country of Sadarsa [recte, Fandarana], then Jangli, then Kulam.” 

Elliot and Dowson, History of India, I, 68. 

Here Sindabur is Chintapur near Goa, Manjarur is Mangalore, Hili is Mount D’ely, 
Sadarsa is Fandaraina or Pandarani, Jangli is Chinkali or Cranganor, and Kulam is Quilon. 

Badgeer. — ilr. Crooke draws attention to Linschoten’s description of a similar arrange- 
ment at the same place (Hormuz), but there is an earlier reference still in Barbosa who 

writes : “ [1516] and, because that country is very hot, all the houses are built 

in such wise as to make the wind blow from the highest to the lowest storeys, when they 
have need of it.” — The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, I, 91. 

Bahdr. — This word occurs in the Kitdbi-masdUk ivad-mamdlilc of the Arab writer, Ibn 
Wiurdadbih (d. 912 A.C.) : 

[c. 912.] “ Multan is called the ‘ farj of the house of gold,’ because Muhammad son of 
Qasim, lieutenant of Al Hajjaj found forty bahars of gold in one house of that city, which 

was henceforth called the ‘ House of Gold ’ 6a/idris worth 333 mans, and each man 

two ritls.’' Elliot and Dowson, History of India, I, 14. Hee also text and translation in 
Journale Asiatique, 1865, p. 277. 

The same statement is made by Idrisi [c. 1154], Nuzhat al-mushtdg, in Elliot and 
Dowson, ibid., I, 82-3. 

Bandicoot.— It is not Fryer only who “ exaggerates worse than the Moor,” Ibn 
Batura), or who compares them to pigs. Another European traveller had done the same : 

[1598.] "There are likewise great numbers of Rattes, and some as bigge as young 
Pigges, so that the Cattes dare not touch them. Sometimes they digge down the houses 
for that they undermine the walles and foundations through and through whereby many 
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times the houses fall downe and are spoyled.” — The Voyage of J. H. Fn»! Limchoten, Old 
Eng. Trans, of 1598, ed. A. C. Burnell, I, 302. 

And Mundy has the identical comparison : 

[1632.] “ Of the latter [scz7. rats] there are a sort called C4oose [i.c., ghih], that are as 
bigg as a prettie pigg of 10 or 12 daj’es old.” — The Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir E. C, 
Temple, II, 307. 

Banyan. — The earliest reference to this caste in a foreign writer is. I think, in Mas'udi ; 

[c. 916.] ” J’etais a Gambaye dans I’annee 303, alors qu'un bralime nomme Bania 
[ bj b in the original] y regnait au nom du Balhara, souverain de llankir. Ce Bania 
traitait avec la plus grande faveur les Musuhnans et les sectateurs d'autres religions qui arri- 
vaient dans son pays.” — Prairies d’Or, Text and trans. by B. de Mejniard, I, 254. 

I venture to suggest with some confidence that Bania was not the name of the governor, 
but the designation of his caste. When Mas'udi says that he was a Brahman, what he really 
means is that he was a respectable Hindu of the Brahmanical persuasion. The Arab 
traveller here speaks of him just as a European in the seventeenth century would have 
done, as ‘ the Bunya.’ He had heard his fellow-countrymen speak of him as ‘ Wania ’ or 
Ba,nya ’ and imagined it was his name, as he did not know its real signification. 

Banyan day. — ^The earliest example in Yule is from Ovington (1690). Here is one of 
still earlier date : 

[1634.] They [i.e.. Commanders of the Company’s ships] are to deliver lists of their 
men and the number of their messes and accordingly a computated proporcion of what they 
may spend in such diett for Banyan daies (so called) as this place affords and the Company 
allowes.” — English Factories in India, ed. Foster, 1634-36, p. 38. 

Banyan-fight. — As Yule’s solitary illustration is derived from the English padre Oving- 
ton [1690], the following notice of the same trait from an earlier au^Jior may be interesting : 

[1666.] “ The men are great clowns . . they make a great noise when they have any 

quarrel, but what passion soever they seem to be in, and what bitter words so ever they 
utter, they never come to blows.”— Thevenot, Travels into the Levant, Part III, p. 51. (Eng. 
Trans, of 1687.) ‘ Banyan-fight ’ is a literal translation of a Gujarati expression Vaniydni 
laddi, which is still in everybody’s mouth. 

Banyan Tree. — The old Arab travellers also appear to have been greatly struck 
by this ‘ wonder of the vegetable kingdom.’ Mas'udi has an elaborate description, whicli 
is unfortunately too long to quote, but which begins thus : [c. 916.] “ On trouvedans ce pays 
un arbre que I’on pent compter au nombre des merveilles de la nature et des prodiges du 
regne vegetal.” — Prairies d’or, ed. and trans. by Barbier de Mejuiard (ch. xviii), II, 81. 

And Alberuni writes ; 

[c. 1030.] ” At the junction of the two rivers, Yamuna and Ganges, there is a great 

tree called Prayaga, [sic in the translation], a tree of the species vata. It is peculiar to this 
kind of tree that its branches send forth two species of twigs, some directed upward . . . 

and others directed downward, like roots, but without leaves. If such a tw ig enters into the 
soil, it is like a supporting column to the branch whence it has grown. Xature has arranged 
this on purpose, since the branches of this tree are of an enormous extent (and require to be 
supported). Here the Brahmans and Kshatriyas are in the habit of committing suicide by 
climbing up the tree and throwing themselves into the Ganges.’’ — Albervni’s India, trans. 
Sachau, II, 170. 

Barbiers. — [1631.] “Captain Morton, immediately after leaving Bantam, fell sick of 
the barbiers and died on November 21.” — English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1630-1633), 

p. 182. 

This is probably the earliest mention of the disease by an English wTiter and is older 
than that from Fryer (1673) quoted by Yule. 
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Bargeer. — The folloTring quotation from the Ain-i-Akbart makes the “ transition of 
meaning,” which seemed obscure to Yule, fairly clear. 

“ His Majesty [Akbar] from the regard which he pays to difference in rank, believes 
many fit for cavalry service . . When their services are required, they are furnished 

with.a horse on a written order of the BitikcM (writer) ; but they have not to trouble themselves 
about the keeping of the horse. A man so mounted was called Bdrgirsaivdr."’ (Trans. 
Blochmann, I, 139.) The original meaning of bdrgrr seems to be ‘baggage-horse,’ and 
of bdrgtr-suwdr, ‘ rider of a baggage-horse,’ which latter was subsequently abbreviated 
into bdrgir. 

I may add that for the man who brought his own horse — our ‘ SLUadar ’ (q.v. Hobson- 
Jobson, p. 836), Barani (c. 1358) uses Idiud-aspa, i.e., ‘man with his ovn horse ’( ). 

— TdriVk-i-FtruzsTidM, Text, p. 86, 1. 2. 

Bate], Batelo, Patello. — The origins of the names of sailing vessels of the old world 
are exceedingly obscure and all but impossible to trace. Sir Henry Yule says ‘Bated ’ occurs 
in the Boiciro de V. da Gama, that Bedel. Batelo is the name of a sort of boat used in Western 
India, Sind and Bengal, and that ‘ Pattello ’ is used for a large flat-bottomed boat on the 
Ganges. WTiatever the source of the Portugne.se ‘ Bated, it i.s certain that the Bombay 
Batelo, or the Bengal ‘ Pattello ’ is not direetl}’ derived from it, as the form bath { ) 

occurs in the TdriVh-i-Firuzshdhi of Barani, which was completed in 1358 a.c. {Bibl. 
Indica Text, p. 490, 1. 7). 

Bayparree, Beoparry. — As no early mse of this word is cited in Hobson-Jobson, the 
fodowing extract may be of interest. 

[c. 1516.] ” In this Kingdom of Malabar there is also another caste of people whom 
they call Biabares, Indian merchants natives of the land.” — The Book of Duarte Barbosa, 
trans. Dames, II, 55-56. 

Bendara. — The earliest use of this word by an English author quoted by Yule is of 
1810. 

[1669-1679.] “ And, againe, the hearts of the Syamers in general! were wholy sett 
against this Sort of Goverment, for the Radja had noe Sooner Seated himselfe in his place 
in Janselone, but he immediately turned out of Office most of the Syamers, both Councedours, 
Secretaries, Shabandares Bandarees, etc. . . . and in their Stead he placed ^Chulyars.’’ 
— T. Bowrey, Countries round the Bay of Bengal, ed. Sir R. C. Temple, p. 256. 

The Editor notes that the Bendahdra was a very high degree of nobility amonst the 
Malays ; the bendahdri^ were the treasury-officers. The two words .seem to be blended 
together in Yule’s quotations. 


(To be continued.) 


1 The Portuguese word is hotel, which, be it noted, Dalgado does not include in his Glossdrio Luso- 
asidtico. tVhatever be the origin of this word, the patoiM (also written and pronounced pateU) of the Oan- 
ptic basin, which appears in a great variety of forms, such as ‘ patella,’ ‘ patello,’ ‘ pattella,’ ‘ bettilo,’ etc., 
in the journals and record.s of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is a well known form of boat, widely 
distributed over north-eastern India. The boat is so called from the way it is built, or ‘boarded’ (TlTr), 
the side planks (Hindi, Tf?, Sanskrit, Tg'.') being laid from bow to stern, the upper overlapping the 
lower, or, a.s we should call it, clinker-built.’ The change of the initial long a into short a is m accordance 
with rule. 

A very correct drawing of a pataild will be found in B. Solvyna' Etchings descriptive of the Manners, 
Custo^, etc., of the Hindoos, Calcutta, 1799, Section 8th, Plate no. 7. In his rare letterpress Solvj-ns calls’ 
this “A Pataily,— a flat clinker built boat from the Provinces of Behar and Benares.” Pataili is simply 
the diminutive form of pataild.— C. E. A. W. O., Joint Editor. 

2 Dalgado writw, under Bendara; “from the Malay benddhara, ‘treasurer,’ Javanese bendara 
Sana, bhanddri,’ which seems probable. — Oloasdrio Luso-aaidtico, I, 115.— C. E. A. W. O., Joint Editor. 
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A STONE RELIEF FROM A KALIJlGA RAILING. 

By Dk. STELLA KRAMBISCH. 

Stone railings and fragments of stone railings, carved with figures are known from the 
early Sunga period and have been found in Bihar, Central and Southern India, in the United 
Provinces (Patna, Bodli Caya, Bliarhut, Sanci. Jaggayapeta. Naghrjuuikonda, Gumadi- 
durra, Amar§,vati. Mathura, Amin) and also in Orissa.* Another fragment recently found 
in Bhuvaneavar distinctly proves that it was part of a railing. It is the upper half of one of 
the two main sides of a corner post broken off the entire post of buff-coloured sandstone, 
and measures 13 inches in height, 7 J inches in breadth and 3 inches in thickness. It is carved 
in very low relief and shows a male figure, the hands in anjcdi mudm. The head portion is 
modelled in higher relief than the body ; the height of the relief there is almost i inch, 
whereas the rest of the relief does not exceed | inch in height. This is achieved by an 
ingenious technical device. The background is made slanting into depth away from the two 
sides of the slab, so that a lower level is prepared for the modelling of the head, of which 
the relief, although actually much higher, yet does not exceed the upper lev^l of the exceed- 
ingly flat treatment of the body. 

Although the stone is weathered and battered (root of the nose on the left, right eye, 
right nose wing and to a .slighter degree the left ej’e, the chest above the finger-tips, navel, 
arms and WTistlets), and the top of the coiffure is broken away, yet what remains is peculiar 
enough to distinguish it from railing sculptures known hitherto, and to assign to it a definite 
place amongst the early sculptures of India. 

The ujiper part of the figure is decorated with a necklace consisting of two courses of 
beads and chains altematclj’, whereas arms and wrists are embellished by three and five fold 
plain spirals respectively. The only garment visible is a folded cloth round the w’aist, knot- 
ted in the middle. The earlobes are distended by bunches of heavy triple rings. A wig-like 
arrangement of the hair, the loose skeins of which seem to radiate fiom the face and to sur- 
round it in the shape of a capricious bolster, completes the ’* embellishment of the figure. 

A long oval face distinguishes it from the majority of types seen on other railings. Yet 
even in BhUrhut, in the disc-composition of the Mahdtnagga Jatal'a long faces occur. 
There, too, are found long and widely open, slightly bulging eyes, a long nose with broad 
nostrils, a relativelv small mouth, beak-like in the sharpness with vhich the lips are set off 
against the receding modelling of the cheeks. A resolutely broad and short chin as well as a 
summarising treatment of the cheeks are common to the Orissa and to the Bharhut figures of 
the Hahdniaggct Jutakn scene, to which, amongst all other early Indian lelicf-physiognomies 
it shows the closest affinity. Butin spite of these similarities of structure, the texture of skin 
and flesh i.s given stronger emphasis in our relief. In contrast to the sharpness of features, 
and their isolation within a wooden countenance, of the Bharhut types, in spite of a sameness 
of mask-like inexpressiveuess, greater softness and variation is given to the fleshy parts. The 
swelling modelling around the eyebrows offers a tangible contrast to the sharp cut employed 
by the Bharhut craftsmen. The cheeks, too, are almost flaccul compared with those of the 
Bh&rhut figures ; instead of the rigidity of an abstract and continuous outline we find here 
a wavy contour and additional fulness is given to the lower part of the face. The nose too 

is broader and the ridge is not sharply marked. 

The flaccid softness that differentiates the face, is also noticeable in the outline and in 
the alight modelling of the body. Only in Jaggayapeta a relief similarly low was employed. 
But there a tense outline impregnated with vitality the flatness of the modelling. 

But leaving aside these connections with the Central and the South Indian schools, a 
comparison with the rock-cut reliefs at Khan dagiri and Udayagiri and with the other 

1 Some Ancient Basu, M.Sc., JM.O.B.S., vol. XV, 

p. 269 ff> 
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railing fragments from Bhuvanesvar seems obvious. Nevertheless, the afiOnities are scanty. 
An exceedingly low relief can be found in the panels of the Alakapuri cave at Udayagiri only, 
hut there the treatment is almost pixrely ornamental ; modelling is avoided, as the edge of 
the relief figures is not rounded, but is cut at a right angle, in a firm line, against a flat back- 
ground. Points in common are ; the anjali mudrd with the position of hands peculiar to our 
panel. They are joined on the side of the little fingers, in one straight upright line, whereas 
the hands, with finger-tips curved, as if carefully upholding something, diverge against the 
chest. Similar attitudes of anjali mudrd may be observed in Maiicapuri and RanigumphfL 
lower storey, both in Udayagiri hill, as well as on the relief fragments referred to by 
N. K. Basu. This motif, too, is employed in the early as well as in the later work of 
Amar^vati (cf. Bachhofer,® Plate 109, right, and Plate 111), whereas the anjali poses 
perpetually to be met with in Bhirhut follow another convention, i.e., the palm of one hand 
is turned against the chest, where it lies upon the flatly distorted palm of the other hand. 
In MathurS,, on the other hand, the anjali posture i.s rendered with folded hands at a right 
angle against the chest (cf. also Gandhara). 

The “ costume ” again is related to some of the items worn by the figures on the Manca- 
puri frieze. The bunches of ear-rings, the heavy pad of hair — the latter a feature, however, 
to be met with in Bh^rhut as well as in Mahabodhi — are conspicuous. In the treatment, 
too, of accoutrements, such as drapery, jewelry and hair, a predilection for tubular 
and parallel courses is noticeable. Besides these affinities, however, the Mancapuri 
frieze, in its cubical treatment of the single plastic units, strongly contrasts with the 
railing fragment. 

Although the affinities with Orissan rock carvings are scanty, as none of the figures there 
can be quoted as altogether analogous in actual appearance to the fragment under considera- 
tion, yet its position in the history of early Indian sculpture, in one respect, corresponds to 
that of the cave sculptures. To the same extent as there,3 a connection with contempo- 
rary sculpture is visible in the composite features of the treatment. But whereas the Central 
Indian schools and Mathur4 contributed much to the appearance of the cave reliefs, the 
share of the Southern school except in the later reliefs on the Rani Gumpta, upper storey, is 
negligible, in their case, and also in the case of the other railing fragments from Bhuvanesvar. 
This, however, is not so in the relief under discussion. Reference to Jaggayapeta has 
been made alretidy. 

One of the constituent factors of early Orissan sculpture thus becomes more clearly 
tangible. Although it seems, therefore, that, whatever school flourished in India at this 
period had its influence on the shaping of the Orissan form idiom, the latter, in spite of the 
variety of trends made use of by it, a.sserts its own peculiarity. 

Whatever new light further finds may throw on the early phase of sculpture in OrissA 
our fragment, remarkably low in relief and with the modelling peculiar to it, gives a striking 
accent to Orissan stone sculpture in the second century b.o. ” 


* Bachhofer ; Die fraehindische Plastik, 

* Kramriich, Die Indieehe Kunet, in : SpHnger, Handbuch der KunstgeschiehU, vol. VI, p. 259. 
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POSSIBLE ORIGIN OF THE CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA. 

By BIREN BONNERJEA. D.Litt. (Pabis). 

(Continued from page 70.) 

And the cephalic index of the different castes is as follows ; — 

Dolichocephalic. Mesaticephalic. Brachycephalic. 


Munda . . 74-7 

Bauri . . . . . . . . 75 • 1 

Lohir 75-5 

Orfion .. .. .. .. 75*7 

Santai 75-8 

M&l-Pahariy& .. .. .. 75*8 

Kurmi .. .. .. 75 ‘8 

Teli 75-9 

Tati 76-0 

Bhuiya 76*2 

Dom .. .. .. .. 76*4 

Mocj .. .. .. .. 76*5 

Vaidya .. .. .. .. 76*6 

Bagdi . . . . . . . . 76*9 

Birhor .. .. .. .. 76*9 

Kaivarrta .. .. .. .. 77*2 

Maio 77*2 

Gwaia .. .. .. .. 77*5 

Pod 77*6 

Sadgop . . . . . . . . 77*8 

Pukuriya .. .. .. .. 77*9 

Sonar Vene [Vanik] .. .. .. 78*0 

Gandha Vanik .. .. .. 78*1 

Kayastha .. .. .. .. 78*3 

Casa 78*6 

Brahmana .. .. •• •• 79*6 

Barendra Brahniana .. .. 79*7 

Barhi Brahmana . . . . . . . . 83*9 


In other words, the result obtained from my own researches is that the population of 
Bengal and the surrounding parts at least, where caste is as prevalent as anywhere else, is 
of the type which may be called the mesorrhyne mesatieeplialic cymotrichi. 

Consequently, from the above tables we sec that several anthropological types are met 
with in each particular caste, and therefore caste cannot be taken as a somatological divi- 
sion. The colour, too, is just as elusive. In the northern parts of India people are fair-com- 
plexioned, and the more we go south the darker the skin colour becomes. During my last 
visit to India I had taken some notes on the prevailing colours among different tribes and 
castes ; but after a time, I gave up the attempt as futile. In every caste, nay in every family, 
the skin colour varies from light olive to dark brown ; but black is rarely found. In some 
of the Brahmana families I visited, I found the colour of some members of the family like 
that of a Spaniard or that of an Italian of the south, whereas others had a skin-colour very 
nearly approaching that of bronze. A Bengali proverb, however, struck me as significant. 
The proverb, in the original, runs thus ; 

“ Kdla Bdmun, Katd ^uddur, bute Musaltndn, 

Ohar-jdmui dr puiyi-piUra, pdc-i s amdii ; 

S4 “ A black Brahman, a fair ^hdra, a short Muliammadan, a son-in-law (who comes to live perma- 
nently with his parents -in-law) and an adopted son are all the same [meaning, “tarred with the same 
facush "J. 
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and is alwai’s said in a derogatory manner. It therefore seems that a very dark Br&hmana 
or a very fair Sudra are both looked down on, on account of their being not exactly cowiwie 
il faut. At any rate, it shows that the Hindus themselves lay great stress on the colour 
question. The colour of eyes, too, varies ; but generally it is either dark-brown or blue-black. 
Hair is either wavy or slightly curly. Straight hair, like that of the Mongolian races, is ex- 
tremely rare, and it would be safe to say that no Hindu has the woolly or frizzy hair of the 
negroes. The average height is between 1600 mm. to 1672 mm. 

The third suggestion put forward as to the totemic origin of caste presents some difiS- 
culties, although, in our opinion, this seems to be the likeliest of the three. If, as Rice says,^® 
caste is a Dravidian institution adopted by the Aryan conquerors of India, the question 
arises why it should continue in Southern India in all its vigour, where the large majority 
of the population is in itself Dravidian. With the introduction of the caste system the 
Dravidians were obviously at a disadvantage, for were they not themselves the Dasyus of 
the ancients ? It is, therefore hardly likely that they would willingly tolerate something 
which make them distinctly inferior to the foreign invaders. Over one hundred years ago, 
Abbe Dubois, writing of the caste system among the people of southern India, says : “ Of 

all the provinces that I lived in, the Dravidian, or Tamil, country is one where the ramifica- 
tions of caste appeared to me most numerous. There are not nearly so many ramifications 
of caste in Mysore or the Deccan.”^'* Xot onlj is this true of India of a hundred years ago, 
but also of today. 

On the other hand, I am inclined to believe that the Aryans themselves brought the 
system of caste along with them to India. We know that caste existed in ancient Egypt, 
although Rawlinson objects to the word and calls them classe.s.3’ There, too, these class 
distinctions were hereditary. But in Egypt all professions were regarded as honourable, 
and a man was perfectly at liberty to change his profession if he wanted to,^* In a story 
which Herodotus tells us, the high priests of Thebes descended in a direct line for 345 gene- 
rations. Among the Arabs and the Tartars, too, the same caste distinctions are observ- 
able. The people of Athens, it will be remembered, were separated by Cecrops into four 
tribes or classes, and this division was later upheld and strengthened in divers ways by the 
great Athenian lawgis'er, Solon. At the time when great racial enmity existed between the 
Romans and the Sabines, Numa Pompilius hit upon the happy idea of dividing the body of 
people into different castes, and the results justified the wisdom of his actions. Moses, too, 
adopted the same metluM of governing the unruly people by dividing them into classes when 
he had been appointed their patriarch. These examples ?nay be multiplied. We may, 
therefore, assume that the division of the people into castes was a common occurrence among 
the different races of antiquity, and, what is more important for our present purpose, that 
it was known among the Aryan races. It is also more than probable that the Dravidians of 
India also possessed it, though in a different sense and for a different motive. 

In a recent article I made a suggestion that the probable origin of caste was purely 
magical.^" The word Brahmana derive, s its origin from hmhmana, “a magic spell. As 
far as the Aryans are concerned, we are told by no le.s.s an authority than Galand that those 

^5 S. Rice, “The Origin of Caste, ’ Tht Asiattr Review, xxv (1929), pp, 152 f. 

(.A-bbS) J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manntts, Custunn nnd C'e,. monn '- tranalated by Henry K. Beau- 
champ, (Oxford [1924]), 3rd ed., p. 15, 

31 G. Rawlinson, History of Ancient Eyypt (New York, Preface dated 1880), vnl. i, pp. 443 f. ; vol. ii. 
Index, a.ti. “ Caste, ” p. .544, 

Gf. Herodotus, ii, Kit ; Strabo, x\-i 1 *;i. 

39 Herodotus, ii, 143. 

B. Bounerjea, “.Some Notes on Magio and Taboo in Bong,U,’ The Indian Antiynary, xo\. LV ll 
(Bombay, 1928), p. 112, 

Ihid., quoting O. Schrader, Beallevikon der indojerrnanUchen AUertumskunde (Strassburg, 1901), 
pp. 637 £., etc. 
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who are accustomed to regard the Hindus as a highly civdlized people will ho surprised to 
find evidences of savagery amongst them, and the remarkable resemblance of their rites 
to the shamanism of Isorth American Indians. ■** And, on the authority of Rice,*^ we 
know that the Dravidians were and still are well skilled in all forms of magic, and that they 
still have a firm belief in charms and amulets, in the efiScacies of mantmms (magic spells), 
and of devices to keep off evil spirits and so on. “ Dr. Slater points out that the Vedas, 
while showing that magic was well known to the Aryans, regard the Dravidians as especially 
skilled in it, and without going further into the question, .records his belief that magic was 
a feature of Dravidian culture. ”♦'* The Hindus too were not strangers to magie arts, and 
magic today is predominant in Hindu society. Dr. Rivers, writing of Hindu medicine, says : 
“ Even at its best times, however, the close relation of medicine with religion was shown 
by the special practice of the medical art by members of the priestly Brahmanic caste. At 
the present time the frequent use of formulas when remedies are administered shows clearly 
how close is the alliance between medicine and religion, even among the more highly civi- 
lized sections of Indian population.'"^'’ Thus, magic was, and is, common among both the 
Aryans and the Dravidians. 

When the Aryans came and found that the Dravidian priests were as skilled in magic 
arts as their own, they amalgamated and formed the caste system. The priestly office was 
given to those who were skilled in magic, without distinction as to whether they were the con- 
querors or the conquered. The military, as well as the pastoral and agricultural duties the 
Aryans reserved for themselves ; and the illiterate and the dark-skinned aborigines became 
the Sudras. That caste at that time was flexible is shown by a passage in the MaMblidrata, 
from which we learn that the Valiikas of the Panjab had no fixity of caste. A man might 
become a Brahmana first, then a Ksattriya, then a Vaisya, then a Sudva, then a barber ; 
after that he might again become in turn a Brahmana and a slave ; one person in a family 
became a Brslhmana and the others what they themselves liked.**’ 

We know then that a form of caste system existed in ancient Greece, and Count d'Alviella 
has shown us how much India owes to Greece ; how Grecian civilization has influenced the 
civilization of India in every domain — in medicine, astronomy, mathematics, writing, gram- 
mar, popular traditions, philosophy, and even religion. It is therefore not too difficult 
to imagine that the Aryans brought the caste system along with them to India from their 
former habitat, and modified it to suit the original inhabitants of India, the Dasviis. 

But though the Aryans kept certain professions for themselves, they were imable to 
keep themselves pure in this way. As is the case with every other nation, when brought 
into contact with another of an equal or even higher culture, as the Dravidians undoubtedly 
were, the Aryan invaders soon recognised the possibility of intermarriage. Hai ii himself 
recognised the possibility of marriage with the next lower caste as producing legitiir atc child- 
ren, but condemned the marriage of an Aryan with a woman of a lower caste. 'S Yet. it 
seems that Manu knew of marriages betw'een Ksattriyas and Siidras, fur he says that from 
the union of a Kijattriya and a f^udr&ni (Sudra girl) a creature named Ugi’a i.s horn ; this 
creature has the characteristics of both a Ksattriya and a f^udra, and finds pleasure in 

B. Bonnerjea, /oc. 1 ^-, p. 109, quoting W. Calanrt. AUindisches Zatiherrdnel (Amsterdam, 1900), 
pp. 162 f. 

13 g. Bice, “The Origin of Caste,” The Astatic Review, xxv (1929), p. 151. For the subject of magic 
among the Dravidians and others, see (Sir) J. O. Frazer, The Magic. Art and the Evohition of Kings, passim. 

S, Bice, Icc. at. 

ts \V. H. B. River-, Medicine. Magic and Religion [Fitzpatrick Lectures delivered before The Royal 
College of Physicians of Loudon in 1915 and 1916]. (New York, 1924). pp. 63 f. 

4» Mahdbhdrata, Kania parva, xliv, xlv. 

i7 Gk)blet d’.Alviella, Ce que V Inde doit a la Qrece (Pari,, 1926), passim, and especially, pp. 104-148. 

i» Laws oj Manu, x, 3 ; hi, 15. An Aryan, however, is one who is learned. E. Westerraarck, The 
History oJ Human Marriage, vol. ii, p. 00, 
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savage conduct.'*^ The Pardskara Q.hya-sutra allows the marriage of a Ksattriya with a wife 
of his own caste, of a BrAhmana with a wife of his own caste or of the two lower classes, and of 
a Vaisya with a Vaisya wife only. But it quotes the opinion of certain authorities that all of 
them can marry a Sudra wife, while other authorities condemn the marriage with a Sudra wife 
in certain circumstances, which implies that in other cases it might be justified,^® and this 
hypothesis is further strengthened by Manu’s statement about those whom he calls XJgras. 
We see, then, that intermarriage between the different castes, though not considered quite pro- 
per. was allowed. In course of time people became more and more mixed with each other, so 
that practically the whole of southern India became mixed with the original Dravidian popu- 
lation irrespective of their castes. The Brahmanas continued to be magicians as hithertofore. 

Objections may be raised by some as to the magical character of the Brahmanas, both 
of the Vedic period as well as of modern times ; but fortunately it needs very little, besides 
what has been said already, to satisfy even the staunchest disbeliever. The prayers of the 
Pg Veda contain various funeral incantations against demons and evil spirits^l ; these prayers, 
known as mantram, meaning ’charms,’ ‘incantations,’ ‘mystic formulas, were and are 
chanted by the Brahmanas, In fact, even down to our own times, it is the duty of the 
Brahmanas alone to perform the funeral ceremonies.'’^ The whole of Hindu life is one conti- 
nual round of religious duties. He must do everything as is prescribed by his religion, and his 
religion to him i.s what his guru, or religious teacher, tells him to do. Every action of life is 
hedged round with a regular ritual ; his religion tells him when to get up and how, what to do 
when he is up and what not to do, what to eat on .a certain day and what not to eat ; and even 
quite trivial actions are not without certain special ceremonies, such as for example, cleaning 
the teeth, washing the mouth, and so on. From mpming till night, from birth to the funeral 
pyre, he has to act as his forefathers did, or in other words, as the Br^hmapas tell him. The 
principal ceremonies of the Hindus, such as the ceremony at birth, the naming ceremony, the 
wedding ceremony, and the death ceremony, are all saturated with primitive magic ; and it is 
the Brahmanas who are the high priests of these ceremonies. And lastly, to give one more in- 
stance, the Alharva Veda and the KauWca Sutra are two very important books on Hindu magic.^* 

After caste had been firmly established in India it continued its existence on the occu- 
pational basis — the occupation of being a magician. And there is some doubt as to whether 
the Brahmanas were considered as belonging to the highest caste in those times. In the 
Ambatta Sutta, Buddha claims superiority for the Ksattriyas. “ So it is clear, wljether you 
regard it from the male or from the female side, that it is the Ksattriyas who are the best 
people, and the Brahmanas their inferiors.” If this is correct, it further proves that the 
Aryans reserved the highest position for themselves, and the next was given to the magi- 
cians, the Brahmanas. Caste sj'stem continued in a flexible manner till the advent of the 
Muhammadans. During the ninth and tenth centuries Sankara, an orthodox Hindu, gave 
it a definite form, in order to protect Hinduism from the attacks of Islam. Since that time 
it has become definite and rigid, and no important changes have been introduced into it in 
modern times. Today a man's caste is hereditary. 

Thus, if our main thesis is right, caste originated neiltier with the Aryan.s nor with the 
Dravidians , it (ix isted among t he conquerors and the conq uered. At the earliest times the 

■IB Laws of Manu, x, 9 ; Jogendranath Bhattacharyya, Hindu Casks and Sects (Calcutta, 1896), p. 169 ; 
B. Bomierjea, L’Ethnologie du Bengah, p. 9, note 1. 

60 E. Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, vol, u. p. 60 , quoting Pardskara Qrhya-t(Ura, 
1,4 8 f.; Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, ii, 258. 

6^ H. Oldenberg, La Religion du Veda, translated by A. Foucher, p. 49i). 

6S Cf., for modern Bengali, Rcnimadhab Canguli, The Students' Dictionary of Bengali Words and 
Phrases (Calcutta, 1908), p. 084. “mantra.” 

63 Cf. B. Bonnerjea, L’Ethnologie du Bengale, Chapter I. 

•’! H. Hubert and M. llauss (“ Esquisse d’une theorie g^nerale cle la Magis,” V Annie Sociohgique, 
vii [1902-1903]) have made use of the Alharva Veda and the KauUka Sutra in t'l.'ir .n )st important contri-' 
button to the philosophy of magic. 
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Aryan inunigrants seoin to have been a homogeneous community , giadually when their num- 
ber increased, and they found a scarcity of women among them, they went among the Dravi- 
dians, and took the women of the latter as their wives, and thus became mixed with the 
abori^nes. Later, when they had bred a sufficient number of females to serve their purpose, 
they closed their ranks, and forbade any further marriage. Thenceforth they became 
endogamous like the castes of today . 

We know that in all primitive societies magic or religion plays a very important rhle, 
and it was the same with India. The true explanation of caste is not to be found in economic 
grounds based on materialistic principles, but in their primitive faith. Since both the 
Aryans and the aborigines were adepts in the art of magic, it was not difficult to find one 
common ground on which to meet. Their magicians became the priests, and were placed 
at the top of the ladder, if not from the very beginning, at least very soon. By this amalga- 
mation both the Aryans and the Dravidians were satisfied, for each secured a position for 
himself each according to his merit. The Vaisyas and the Ksattriyas too became gradually 
mixed, and remain so to the present day. The Sudras alone are the possible remnants of the 
ancient dark-skinned population of India, unless here, too, they have managed to secure a 
higher position for themselves either through influence, power, money, or hypergamy, or 
through all of them. To sum up. therefore, Caste is not an Anthropological Division, but 
Is the outcome of Primitive Superstitions. 

LIFE OF RISHI PiR PASpiT PALSHAH. 

A Great Hermit of Kashmir. 

Bv PANDIT ANAND KOUL. Skiuagab, Kashmir. 

Saxkts are apostles with superhuman energy, who appear in this world from time to time 
to remind the apostate of the Creator and His grace. They are founts of inspiration. Their 
deeds strike the chord of devotional feeling and nobler sentiment among those people who 
trace the gods to man’s ancestors and to whom every echo of days ancestral is cheering and 
inspiring. Their lives are a thrilling song, and, indeed, this age does not require to harp on, 
or hearken to, a nobler theme. Their pure lives lead us to wider-hearted appreciation of higher 
values, and are a contribution to the spiritual ideas of eager-hearted mankind, like the cul- 
ture of Greece and the laws of Rome. Some of the accounts seem magnified portraits of the 
real men and recall Shakespeare’s prophetic seers, but one cannot take the risk of modifying, 
revising or expurgating them, considering that those pure souls were really the manifesta. 
tions of the power of God, and that the bygone generations, through whom the traditions 
have descended, were not unmindful of scrupulously preserving historical accuracy. 

Rishi Pir was one of the most famous saints or supermen of Kashmir. He was born on 
the 6th of the dark fortnight of Baisakh V.S. 1694 (1046 a.h.; 1637 a.d.). The chronogram 
of his birth is given in following Persian lines ^ ^ 

Translation : — 

For the year of the date of his coming 

The heart and mind consulted each other. 

Say the date of this auspicious speech : 

May the country of Kashmir be happy through him. 

Purified as he was from all earthly dross, we might fitly call Rishi Pir a peer among pirs 
(saints). His father, named Pandit Govind Khushu, lived at Bhattyar Mahall in Srinagar. 
His mother came from the village Gushi (Uttar pargana). She gave hirtli to him near the 
bridge at Sopflr, while .she was once on her way from her father’s liou.se to her home in 
Srinagar. When five years old, Rishi Fir’s investiture with the sacred thread was performed. 

His marriage took place when he was se ven y ears ol d. Soon af ter, he lost his fa t her. 

=1091 =1707— ( '‘5 ) =13=1694< 
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Rishi Pir had a religions turn of mind from his very childhood. At 14 years of age 
«T;uried by insatiable thirst for knowing God, he used to go to the Hari Parbat daily. One day 

uas tiled and fell asleep there. He had a dream in which he saw the goddess. She asked 
him what he w.intcd. He replied ; "■ I want a sjiirilual guide. " She told him that he would 
meet one oil his way home. When he woke up he regretted that he had not a.sked the goddess 
herself to be his spiritual guide. How ever, he went from there and. near the shrine of Lakshmi, 
he met Kiishna Kar, who was a famous hermit living at EainawAri. The keen eye of the latter 
.= oon appraised Rishi Fir. and. after revealing a glimpse of divine knowledge to him, he kept 
liim w ith his chief disciple, Zinda Pii'. who, within a period of six months, infused new warmth 
into him and kindled the flame of divine vision in the house of his body. 

Rishi Pir used to go lound the Hari Parbat daily, as stated above, and used to walk 
outside its bastioned wall, and on reaching Sai’gin Darwaza, where there is a full view of the 
Chakieshwar. he used to run as if the effulgence of the goddess was unbearable to him. He 
v.'as iinmriably accompanied by a large band of his disciples, among whom two men, named 
Xanak Sliah Azari and Aita Shah Malang, were his favourites. 

Rislii Pir used to work miracles. But this is viewed with disfavour by saints walking in 
higher spheres, in whose eyes every action tending to show personal and worldly aggrandize- 
ment sullies the true love of God. Rupa Bhawani, a famous hermitess who lived in his 
time, therefore, remarked; “ Rishis piyeyih tembra parantu tsdjhi nah," meaning that a spark 
had fallen on the li.shi, but he could not bear it. 

However, by working miracles Rishi Pir's fame for sanctity spread far and wide, and 
people, out of respect towards him, began to call him P^dsh^h (king). He used to be carried 
by his disciples on a throne. He got a seal made and on it engraved Pddshdk-i-jahiin. The 
engraver .secreily sent a report of this to the then emperor of India, Aurangzeb. His Majesty 
became iticeii^cd and de 2 )uted an orderly to Ka.shmir' to seize and conduct Risbi Pir to his 
presence at Fklhi. \Mien tire orderly reached Srinagar and went to arrest Rishi Pii’, there 
was great conmiotion among the people. Rishi Pir was informed of this. He said he 
must obey the imperial orders. He asked hi.s disciples to give food and shelter for the night 
to the oideily. He further told them that he must be left alone in his room that night and 
that the door should be chained on the outside. They did ns they were instructed. Rishi 
Pir, by the force of his occult powers, ajipeared before Aurangzeb at Delhi, l iding on a lion, and 
terrified him. asking why he was being troubled ; whereupon the emperor wrote out an order 
counterm, lading the iircvious one. with blooil pricked from hi.s little finger with a knife, and 
gave it to bi.,^hi Pir. In the .same order he commanded that Rishi Pir should thenceforth be 
called not only by the title of Pctilshith but by that of Pcid'-hah i-fiar dv jtihdn. Xext morning, 
when Rishi Pir s discijiles opened the door of his room, he gave them the emperor’s order, 
with instructions to hand it to his orderly. The orderly, on receiving it, returned to Delhi. 

The emperor, on rising from his bed next morning, felt greatly frightened and quickly 
wrote to the then governor of Kashmir, Saif Klian (who held the post of governor from 1666 
to 1668, and again from 1669 to 1672 a.d.) directing him to go to Rishi Pir and present him 
with a jdifir on his behalf, and ordering, further, that the ri.shi should thenceforth be called 
not only by the title of PddsMh, but by that of Padshah- i-har dn jahdn. The governor went 
and presented him with a sanad for a jdyir for ten villages in the Devsar paryana. 

The Muhammadan tradition is that, after Aurangzeb had sent his orderly to arrest 
Rishi Pir, some of his ministers assured the emperor that it was a false report of the seal 
engraver that Rishi Pir desired to assume the .sovereignty of Kashmir, he being a holy 
man to whom worldly power was repugnant. The emperor thereupon i.ssued a .second order, 
counterm Hiding the first and commancling that Rishi Pir should be called by the title of 
Pddahdh-i-har du jahdn (‘ king of both worlds,’ i.e., of this world and the next). Thence- 
forth Rishi Pir was called by this title. 
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Once Rishi Pir was invited to a feast by Shah Muhammad alias Akhund Mulla Shih,* of 
Badi^sh&n (tutor of Ddra Shikoh, eldest brother of Aurangzeb), who used to reside in the 
DSra Mahall built by D^ri Shikoh. The monastery of polished stone of great architectural 
beauty (built by Jahaii Ara Begam in 1650 a.d. at a cost of Rs. 60,000) which is still extant, 
was attached to the Dara Mahall. The above buildings are situated on the southern slope of the 
Hari Parbat hill, commanding a picturesque landscape. Rishi Pir knew by inspiration that 
the intention of tlie Mulla was to destroy his caste. He, however, accepted the invitation on 
the condition that the food cooked should be served entire on covered plates and nothing should 
be eaten bj' anybody before he himself removed the covers. Mulla Shah agreed to this. He 
got rice boiled and fowls cooked by Muhammadan cooks. Rishi Pir, humbly and meagrely 
garbed as usual, went to Mull& Shah’s residence at the appointed hour. In the words of Kip- 
ling, " be scarce had need to doff his pride or slough the dross of earth." The door-keeper, 
not knowing him, would not let him in, thinking that he could not be tbe guest of the even- 
ing, for whom such great preparations were being made. He expected that he would be a 
great personage dressed in shawls and lace and would be accompanied by an escort. Rishi 
Pir returned home and, after casting off his humble habiliments and dressing himself in rai- 
ment gaudy and gay, went again to the feast, taking a large number of disciples with him. 
When he reached Mulla Shah’s residence, the door-keeper this time saluted him and unbarred 
the gate that he might pass through the gallery to the reception hall. Mulla Shah received 
him with due honours. When he took his seat in the brilliantly lit and riclily decorated hall, 
the host, who was a renotvned composer of sacred verses (having composed one hundred 
thousand couplets of mystic poetry unfolding his knowledge of God and spiritual truth), 
expressed his intense pleasure by welcoming him in the following Persian couplet 

An emperor has become our guest tonight ; 

Gabriel, together with the angels, has become our door-keeper. 

One of Rishi Pit’s chief disciples, Aita Sh5h 3Ialang, in reference to the above, recited the 
following Persian couplet ; — 

•kjf 

tjb* 

What availeth plurality in the glorious hall of oneness (with God), 

Eighteen thousand worlds have become all the same to us. 

Then Rishi Pir put an end to this oratory, which savoured of egotism, by repeating the 
following Persian couplet ; — 

/>-’ J~ 

In the religion of the mendicants there is no room for the apostle (or) the prophet. 

The Wealth of the Indigent (God) has become our wealth. 

After this, the plates, duly covered with lids, were brought before the party. Rishi 
Pir stretched out his long sleeves and bade them eat. The guests present sat mute in wonder 
at this strange behaviour. On being asked by the host what he meant by it, Rishi Pir re- 
lated the uhole storj- of how he had been treated by the door-keeper when he had come in 
his ordinary clothing, and how he was received when he came again arrayed in elegant 
attire, and exclaimed ironically that man counted nothing, but clothing was everything, 
Mulla Shah asked for hi.s pardon, saying that the door-keeper was unacquainted with him. 
Rishi Kr now asked the party to take off the lids from the plates laid before them. They did 
so, and lo ! fowls came out alive. One fowl was without a leg, and, on inquiry, it was found 
that a cook had e aten it to test whether salt had been added in due quantity. Rishi Pir told 

• He died at Lahore in 1661 a.d., and was. buried close to the tomb of his master. Midn Mir. He 
had been summoned tliere by Aurangzeb at the instance of Darft Shikoh’s enemies. 
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the cook to give his own leg to the fowl to replace the one he had eaten. One of his disciples, 
however', pointed out that a human leg on a fowl would look monstrous. Attfind MuUA 
Shih felt ashamed at all this and asked pardon from Rishi Pir, And those people who had 
thought that he was going to lose his caste became equally ashamed and marvelled at his 
supernatural powers. 

Rishi Pir fl’en returned home. Mulla Sh&h went to see two ascetics named Saiyid Kam&J, 
alias Thaga Baba, and Amir Muradaz, both of whom were living near the W&tal Knd^l 
Bridge, and told them what had occurred at the feast he wanted to give to Rishi Pir. They 
advised him not to entangle himself by playing jokes upon such a holy man in future and to 
send a letter of apology for what had occurred. MuUa Sh&h returned and wrote to Rishi 
Pir the following epistle in exceedingly submissive terms, asking for direction in the seemingly 
conflicting theistic theories : — 

b \ « jA, jyA ^A, aIj gA, 

“ Compliments presented by me, an ignoramus, son of an ignoramus, grandson of an igno- 
ramus, humblest of the humble. If I say I am humble, God says ‘ I am thou ’ ; If 
I say ‘ I am He,’ religion taboos it as impertinence. Plea.«p solve this dilemma and reply.” 

( To be continued .) 


MISCELLANEA. 


In the (London) Mornin/j Post the Indian special 
correspondent telegraphs as follows on 8 Augxist 1930 : 

“ Since Kohidaman is a stronghold of the former 
adherents of Bacha-i-Sakko, who was executed by 
King Nadir after his brief tenure of the throne, j 
there is grave apprehension that the present insur- 
gence of the Afridis on the North-IVe.st frontier 
might develop into serious proportions and envelop 
Afghanistan proper, and also thereby endanger 
King Nadir. 

Trouble among the Kohidannins arose on .Julv 31 
last, when they attempted the recovery of rifles 
belonging to tho Afghan Government. The inci- 
dents, briefly summarised, are that the Kohidamans 


attacked the Governor there, who was killed after 
his escort had been overpowered. Lorries conveying 
Government troops were ambushed by these rebels, 
who were subsequently dispersed and driven off 
to the hills.” 

Being unaware, apparently, that Koh-i-dAman 
' means the ‘skirt’ mountains, or ‘foot hills,’ and 
misled by the termination man, the correspondent 
treats *• the Kohidamans ” as an Afghan tribe. 
One wonders almost why he did not write “ Kohida- 
men,” like tho ‘‘Mussulmen ” quoted elsewhere in 
I tliO'C pages, -'.t any rate a new “ Hobson-Jobeon ” 
i has '.>een fairly started. 

R. Tempi.!,. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


C'ATAVOOrE or the ImTU.XX Cor.LECTIONS I.v THE 
Mvsecm of Fine Art-s, Boltov, Part VI, Mughal 
Painting. By A. K. CooMAnASWAMY, D.Sc. 
!14X8J in.; pages 114, with frontisuieco in coloiir 
and 74 plates. Harvard Uiuvcisify Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The collection of Mugiinl paintings in the Boston 
Museum includes the well known Boss and Ooloubew 
collections and contains a very representafivo senes 
of paintin;js and draw'ings of the reigns of the Mughal 
emperors, from Akbar to Anmngzcb, as well as 
examples of the “late Mughal,” “Dakhani” and 
“ Patna ” schools. These aie described with appro- 
priate detail in this Catalogue by that expert in 
Indian art. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, with a 
historical introduction, a bibliography of Muhamma- 
dan painting and thiee useful indexes. Akbar, who 
inherited from his father and grandfather a keen 
appreciation of art and literature, having consoli- 
dated the empire upon a firm basis, was tho first of 


the dynasty tr. have leisure to devote to the syste- 
mafte encouragement of art, both indigenous and 
imported. It mn.-it be remembered that painting 
had attained a high standard of merit in India from 
very early times ; and the indigenous talent was fully 
prepared to assimilato tho influences of the art of 
Persia, a fiiithr,- mflltration of wliich came with 
Hum ay on on has letiirn from exile in that country, 
and of the o; Hr, -at and Central Asm that had 
entered with JiAhnr and his lollowers. .Vkbar ap- 
pears to hare mamtained a largo school of jiaiiiting 
at latlipiir 8il.ri. wl'ere the majority of tho artists 
were proliahly Hindus, to judge from the list of 
famous pamteis m' his time given by Abiil Fa*!, 
who adds, reg.trding the work of Hindu artists: 

Their pictures surpass our conceptions of things. 
Few, indeed, m the whole world are found equal to 
Ihcm.” Under his son, JahAngir, who (characteristi- 
cally !) dilates in his TiizuA: on his own acumen in 
judging painting, portraiture of the miniature type 
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reached a stage of remarkable perfection. It be- 
came so fashionable, however, among the great 
nohles and the richer public as to lead in his son, 
Sh&h JahSn’s time, by extensive copying of the 
authentic originals, to the development of type 
portraits, and, except in the hands of the best 
artists, to the loss of those finer touches that reveal 
personality. The meticulous care of the portrait 
painters led. further, to the production of wonderful 
likenesses of animals, birds and flowers, often intro- 
duced as an exquisite framework round the central 
theme. 

It is difficult to compare the finished gem of 
Mu^al painting with the broad and vigorous lines 
of the crowded scenes on the frescoes of Ajanta. 
Both were remarkable in their own styles. Hands 
and feet, in particular, are naturally and beautifully 
delineated at Ajanta ; and we find the Mmjhal 
artists using the hands with special skill to break 
the outlines of the stiff pose of the standing figure, 
e.ij., by drawing them resting on the sword hilt or 
holding some other weapon, or truning over the 
leaves of a book, or by perching a falcon on the 
hand, and in other waj-s. The work of the Mu^al 
school is perhairs chiefly treasured for its extreme 
tielicacy of execution. A striking example is that 
icproduced on Plate XXXII (Death of Tnftyat 
Sifln), of which there is a brilliant painting among 
the Ouseley MSS. at the Bodleian, illustrated in Mr. 
Binyon’s Court Painters of the Grand Mojuls. Plate 
XXXV shows a fine border, or frame, depicting 
huntsmen, flying geeae and ducks and flowers ; and 
Plates LIV' and LV, good examples of calligraphy. 
Akbar was specially fond of having illustrations made 
for his favourite books ; examples of these, from the 
Haniza-ndtna, Pasikapriyd and Mahdbhdrata, will 
be found on Plates I, VIII-XIX and XX. 

It is very interesting to compare the rfews ex- 
pre.s.“ed in this work with those of M. Ivan Stchou- 
kine (in his recent volume. La Peinture IndU nne a 
Vepoque dcs Grands Moi/holi), who comes to the 
conclusions apparently that the influence of Persia 
on Mughal painting was not profound and that its 
essential character was derived from indigenous 
source.s, and that the rigid distinction usually drawn 
between Mughal and K.ijput painting is not main- 
lainable from the ariistii' point of view. Dr. 
Coomaraswamy is of opinion, on the other hand, th.-it 
while cerlaiu Indian elements .arc recognizable, 
“Mughal painting remains an entirely distinct 
<Teation, and cannot bo described as dependent on 
contemporary Indian painting.” 

The plates are clearly reproduced, and the trans- 
literation of Indian names and Persian words is 
carefully done on the whole. The Catalogue will 
prove an indispensable guide to tho collections. 

0. E. A. \V. O. 

L’Oeuvre De Svex Hedin Et L’ORooiLvrinE Du 
Tibet, par M. Emmanuel nB Marqbkie. lOXOJ 
in. ; pages 139 ; with 29 illustrations and maps. 
Paris, 1929. 


Between the years 1917 and 1922 the celebrated 
Swedish traveller and explorer, Sven Hedin, published 
a monumental work entitled Southern Tibet. ZHscover- 
iea in F ormer Times compared with my own Researchet 
tn 1906-08, comprising nine thick quarto volumee 
of text, with 699 plates, accompanied by 2 
portfolios containing 98 maps and a folio album 
of 105 double plates, reproducing ,5,52 panora- 
mas drawn by the explorer himself. The huge bulk 
and high cost of this work place it out of the reach 
of most scholars ; and all who are interested in the 
physical features of Tibet and tho great mountain 
systems of south central Asia must feel deeply in- 
debted toM. de Margerie for this admii'able summary 
of all the essential facts presented bj' the explorei , 
whose knowledge of these regions is unsurpassed. 
The photographs, sketches in black and white, 
water-colour drawings and maps are all dealt witli 
in turn, and then the contents of each of the volumes 
of text is reviewed, not omitting tho chapters writ- 
ten by expert collaborators on the geological and 
other scientific data collected. A just encomium is 
paid to the remarkable skill which Hedin shows in 
his drawings, to the vigour and clearness of his 
touch and absence of superfluous lines, and to the 
excellence of the photographic reproductions. The 
maps have been described sheet by sheet, and the 
orography and morphology of the regions portrayed 
and illustrated by sketch maps with the ability os 
an expert, whose own work in this branch of geo- 
graphy has earned world-wide recognition. An ex. 
eellent survey has been given of the history, from 
tlio age of Ptolemy onwards, of the cartography of 
the areas concerned as well as of tho history of ex- 
ploration therein. In regard to bis own explora- 
tive work, it is remarkable that Sven Hedin’s per- 
sonal narrative Alls little more than one-sixth of 
the total text. He himself rightly attached great, 
est importance to his work in the “ Transhima- 
laya,” that is, in the region to the ivorth of the 
Tsang-Po valley, lying roughly' between 80 and 
88 E. Long, and south of 32 X. Lat., an area with 
which his name must ever be associated. 

Tills little book is a model of wliat such a synop- 
sis should be. Omitting imr.iaterial particulars, it 
supplies just sufticient detail in respect of subjects 
of permanent interest or special importance, dis- 
clo-.ing the exorciso of n careful discrimination. 
Well arranged and clearly written, it forms a 
notable tribute to the great value of the work 
done by Hedin in Tibet. 

('. E. A. W. O. 

RE%n:E DE Folklore FR.VK>,'.tis, organe de la 
Society du Folklore Francai.s, Xos. 1 and 2, Jan.- 
Feb. 1930. L. Staude, 15 Rue des Grands. 
-Augustins, Paris. 

The French Folklore Society was founded in 1928 
on the initiative of M. .Andr^ Varagnac, but largely 
on the work of Sir James and Lady Frazer, who have 
also further greatly helped it by paying the cost of 
printing and distributing the first two numbers 
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of its Journal. It got to work in 1929 and on 14 
Feb. it was addressed by Sir James at the Sorbonne. 

With such a guide as Sir James Frazer it has set 
about its work in the proper manner and has formed 
Regional Committees ” to enquire into local folklore 
on a fixed plan, so that the folk-ideas of all France 
can in time be got together in a definite maimer. 
In this way it has attracted a number of serious and 
influential folklorists. This work has foiuid a com- 
mencement in No. 2 of the Society's issues with 
enquiries into the Folklore of the fie de France and of 
Artois round Arras. 

The Society ia thus started on what we cannot but 
hope will be a very useful career. 

R. C. Tempi-k 

UUTLIXES OF TtBETO-Bt;KJI.l_N- LiMcnsTtc Mobpho- 
Loov, by STfAitT N'. WoLFEXCEN'. Royal Asiatic 
•Society Prize Publication Fund, vol. XII. 
London, 1929; pp. xv 21 G. 

Tliis ia a book of exceptional importance, which 
will no doubt form the point of departure for several 
fruitful lines of research in the linguistic history of 
the Tibeto-Burman group, and in particular of the 
twowiitten languages,Tibetan and Bnrmeae.aud the 
various unwritten dialects. Kacliin, Bodo, X4ga, 
Kuki-Chin, etc., which lie geographically, and algo 
apparently morphologically, between the two. 

Mr. Wolfenden has not only succeeded in working 
out a rational explanation of the extraordinary 
agglomerations of unvoealized consonantal prefixes 
which are such a feature of Tibetan, but has also 
tucceeded in relating them to similar but less ossified 
prefixes in the other languages of the group. 

The result proves to he unexpectedly interesting. 
Mr, Wolfenden gives good reason for recognizing in 
these prefixes the remains of quasi-pronominal 
suffixes, both subjective and objective, and also 
infixes of a prepositional nature. The similarity to 
the Sumerian system of prefixes must strike any 
comparative philologist. ITliile the full machinery 


I of neither system has been satisfactorily worked out, 
I it would obviously be premature to regard any rela- 
tionship as definitely proved, but Mr .Wolfenden has at 
I any rate produced, and put in order, a large quantity 
i of valuable new evidence, which will help us to work 
' out linguistic relationships in this part of the world. 

G. L. M. Clauson. 

’ The Com.mekcj.vl Poucy of the jMogui.s. By 
D. Pant. pp. x 281. Bombay, Taraporevala 
Sons & Co. Rs. 6 net. 

This is a successful thesis for the Dublin Ph.D. 

’ and i.s introduced by Lord Mestoii in a kindly 
foreword. The writer has collected most, though 
' not all, of the relevant passages within the limited 
' circle of his reading. He has also collected much 
^ else, so that the bulk of the book may be described 
' as a rather sketchy economic survey, with excursions 
I into other departments of knowledge, frtfm which 
: it is not altogether easy to disentangle the matter 
i relevant to tlie title. The main weakness of the 
I book lies in the limitations of the author’s reading. 

1 With verj- few exceptions, the authorities cited are 
, ordinary library books, some of them obsolete, and 
' important mines of information are ignored. For 
I the English records, the writer relies on Sir W. 
i Foster’s Calendars, but lus reading of them stops at 
j 1664, and it is somewhat rash to pronounce confi- 
I dently on Aurangzeb's commercial policy without 
] looking at the records for the last 43 years of his 
; reign. The writer is apparently unaware of the 
j existence of a body of Dutch records more important 
I even than tho English for this particular study; and 
! he knows the Persian literature only from such 
j translations as exist. The effect of thi.s last weak- 
; ness is seen in his excursions into general history, 

I which are characterised by numerous blunders and 
some of the most unfortunate guesses I have ever 
seen in print. Taken as a whole, the l>ook cannot be 
recommended to serious students. 

! W. H. M. 


NOTES AND QUEEIES. 

MUSSULMEN. 


The common Indian expression Musalman for 
Muslim, a Muhammadan, is really a Persian plural 
form of the Arabic “Muslim,” “saved,” and 
means strictly “the Muhammadans.” It is, how- 
ever, in practice a proper name and an adjective, 
and in English usage has its own plural Musalmans. 
But the English forms Mussulman, Musselmaii. 
Musalman have always led those with no Orientul 
knowledge to look at tho man as an English termi- 
nation put on to some Oriental name like Mus-sid, 
Mussel, and so there has alwaj-s been a false plural 
found for it, Mussulmen, Musselmen ; and indeed in 
one case quoted ante {XXII, 112) Musselworaan has 
been used. In tho same way the English created 
Burman, Bunnans out of a sham term Burma, made 
out of tho venuicular Mramma. pronounced Bama, 
accent on the last syllable. 

The old error as to Musalman still continue.s, and 


in the Mariner's Mirror, vol. XVI, No. 3, July 
1930, in an exceptionally intelligent article dealing 
with the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, we read, 
p. 245: “The carracks of the Order were invalu- 
able in actions against the Musselmen [in. c. 1600].'’ 
To show that the above is not a printer’s error we 
read (p. 2.53) : “ Sixty Christians and 700 Musselmen 
are reportetl to have fallen [in 1440J.’' Lastly, I 
suspect that the writer pronounced “Mussulman” 
as an English word when he wrote on the same 
imgo : “ On tho death of King John of Cyprus, in 

1459, his bastard son James sold him.self to the 
Mamelukes jMamluk rulers of Egypt], and turning 
Mussulman, seized the crowm of Cyprus from his 
half-sister Carlotta." 

Therewas no need to use Mus.sehnan orMus-solmen, 
asthewriter uses the comm on (and not in itself incor- 
rect) form Moslem for Muslim several times on p. 253. 

R. C. Temple. 
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[ 25 . 8 OCTOBEE 1712 .] 

Dear Sir, 

On tlio 5th of this month past arrived the Jhtlbo rough. Meeting with 3 French ships 
off Point Palmerie, she made a running fight for 2 or 3 days, and by her sayiing well upon 
the wind, escaped them. I sent severall letters to you by her and other ships, which may 
never reach your hands, so shall write all the heads in this by the patamarr. 

[Here follows a summary of the directions previously given regarding mone\- due from 
Messrs. Foulkes, Stibs, Browne, &c. and the bill of exchange for Thomas Dixon.] 

Captain Greenhaugh disputed with me to have more comission then I and to goe head. 
I allowed him half, but he was not .satisfied, so we had a triall before our owners, and I gained 
my point to goe head, and he was laughed at by mo.st people. I find that I shall have but a 
troublesome companion of him, but I am resolved not to bate him an inch. 

We were just ready to goe, but a storm happening on the 4 and .5 of this mouth, made 
our .ship (after all his expcnces in fitting) .so leakey that we had 5 foot 4 inches water in the 
hold, and if the storm had not bated, should have sunk or come ashoare. We have 
damaged a great many of the freight bales. We are now stopping oiir leakes and shall goe, 
if plea.se God, in 2 or 3 days more. 

This day I received two of your oblidging letters per Clienapatnam and Kecoverg. wherein 
you tell me that you put my business with Messrs. Russell and Feake to arbitration, and hope 
that I will abide by what you doe. You may assure yourself that whatever you doe with my 
affairs I .shall think well done. 

As for my goeing to China and tSurratt tire next year, T beleive that nothing will come 
of it . foi' I hoar that 31r. Phips goes from Bombay, and weither I shall gett any subscriptions or 
noe tis very doubtfull. Xo news of the //criob but hope to find her on the Mallabar coast, 

1 am very glad to hear of the Hoivlands safety, but not a little concerned at Mr. Jone.s staying 
behind ; hope ho may doe well and gett his gold a great deal cheaper, for I hope he made a 
new contract with the China merchants. Mr. Bennett is in hopes of goeing to China with 
you the next year. He pretends to have a great interest with the Government. I hope }ou 
may goe. so it he to your satisfaction, be with who it will. 

I have sold my garden house to Mannutohe. designing to .send my wife home the next 
vear to live w ith my mother and .so to follow^ in a few yeares myself, if T can gett a little more 
money, for 1 find niaintaining a family here is very chargeable. 

Give my service to Mr. Starkes and tell him that 1 received his oblidging letter and that he 
need not fear Mr. Lcgg for a rivall. tho’ his mi.stris.scs eyes getts him sonic every day; but 
vouug gii lcs arc gcnerallly] very constant to their first lover, so that, lot him hut gett a littff 
monev. he need not fear a wife ; they w ill hop to his armes as sparrows to a hatt. 

1 beleive now 1 have tired you .so will conclude, dear Siir 

^'our most obliflged humble servant. 

J. N. 

I’lease to give my seiwise to all freinds. e.sjieciallv your family. 

Madias.s the 8th Octoher 1712. 

fXOTES ON Doitment Xo. 25.] 

'I'liis month jia.'t. Really, the ' piresent ' month. The Diarg and Consultation Book of 
Fort St. George, 1712. records the incident described hy Scattergood a.s tollow.s : - 

“ ."dh Octoher. Ship Marlhro Gapitain Mathew Martin Commander returned into 
this load. 

“At a (ionsidtation. Present; Kdward Harrison Ksqr. Governor and President 
land seven members of Council]. 

“Captain Mathew 5Iartin of the MarJhro delivers in a Journall of his lieing clia.s’d hy 
three French ships off Point Palmeras the 4 th. 5th and 0th nlto. a.s also of lii.s being engaged 
with the biggest .and the least for .severall hours.” The ' .Tonrnall however docs not 

4 
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appear to have been preserved, but from “ General Letters dated 14 October 1712 
{Despatches to England, 1711-14, pp. 44, 80) sent to the fompany a clear account of the 
affair can be obtained ; 

Para. 35. “On the 27th of August uee dispatch'd the Marlborough for Bengali 
with seventy two chests containing five htindred and four thousand rupees [and] one 
hundred twenty one bales of callieoes. 

Para. 221. “On the 5th instant arrived ship Marlhro Captain Matthew Martin, 
and acquaints us that on the 4th ulto. he mett off the False Point of Palmeras with three 
French ships, two of fifty to sixty guns and one of twenty six or thereabouts ; when he 
first saw them they were so farr seperated from each other that he did not take them to 
be enemies, though his ship was prudently made ready for defence ; the biggest ship and 
the little one gott well up with him about noon, and severall broadsides were exchang’d, 
till a fresh gale springing up. the Marlbro had the advantage of sailing, but so very little, 
that they chas'd her all that day and the two following allmost as farr as Bimlepatam, 
and onthe 7thin the morningshe lost them in a squall of wind and rain and made the best 
of her way hither, because they spread themselve.s in .such a manner, that she could not 
gett to the northward of them, without being tore to peiees. and if they had chased her 
into Ballasore road, she rau.st have run a shoar for want of a Pilot or been taken ; we have 
unladen the treasure that was on board her, and wait to here further advices of the enemy 
before she proceeds : Captain Martin requested u.s in behalf of his ships Company, to give 
them a gratuity of two per cent upon the cargo, according to Act of Parliament, for 
the defence of it, which we think is an affair more proper to come before Your Honours 
when the ship returns, which was the answer we gave him.’’ 

The Company’s comment on the encounter was as follows (Letter to Fort St. George 
dated 13 January 1713, Despatches from England. 1713-14); — 

Para. 24. “ IVe were cxtreamly pleased to read the account of Captain Martin’s 

good conduct in extricating himself from the French in his way down to Ballasore as 
well for the general benefit of all concerned in the ship as for our own large stock aboard 
and the disappointment of the enemy. When it jrlea.ses God he returns to us. we shall 
not be wanting in a .suitable encouragement to him and his men. which \ou did well in 
letting him know you woidd leave to us. a.s you als() did in seiiding him in company 
of the Dartrimith &ca. ships dispatcht by ymi till they vere out of the Por.lichcrry track.’’ 
A storm hairpeiiing (Para. 4 of document No. 2.5 above). The General Letter from Fort 
St George, noted above, comments thus on the storm ; 

Para. 220. ‘ On the 4th in.stant we had a sort of monsoon, in which severall ships 
lost their anchors and putt to sea ; by good providence it tlid not last long, but two ships 
foundered at an anchor. . . one small vessel was east away near Sadra.ss ; which is all 

the damage we hear of, except that the vast rains which fell at the Fort 8t. David in the 
same storm have iutirciy laid all our bound.s under water, and washed down some of the 
works.’’ 

Chenapatnam and llccovery. The Chiniiap)aliiam . fcienr. Calacto Cotnmander, sailed for 
Manila on 24 March 1712 {Fort St. Ge^orge Diary), and the Recovery, Captain Joseph Beale 
Commander, sailed for Bengal on 17 September 1712. but the Diary does not ehronicle their 
return on 8 October. 

Mannutche. Nicolas Manucci, the “ Pepys of India,' See W. Irvine, Fitoria do Mogor. 
Indian Texfs Series. 

It seems probable, as will be explained later, that it was during his enforced delay in 
Madras, after making his final preparations for his voyage to Surat, that Scattergood acquir- 
ed the interesting contemporary accounts of Divi Island and of Junkceylou found among 
his Papers. Therefore, before following the St. Andrew up the Malabar Coast and recording 
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her supercargo’s business success at Bombay and Surat, it has been thought best to insert 
the two isolated descriptions at this point. 

[26.] A Description of Dewy (Taken partly from the Natives) of Metchlepatan 
.4ND the Moors Government with some Observations in the Medical Art.' 

Dewy is a Gentowe word signifying an island.® When there is several that lye together 
they are distinguisht by adding some other word, as Gutten Dewy, an island near Ingeram.’’* 
Dewy is a flat island but not without riseing ground in .several places, and higher land 
then the adjacent Continent, as appeared when the sea broke over its boundarys, laying 
Metohlepo tan under water and carrying several vessells many miles up the country, when 
little damage was don upon DcR-y,'* which appears at sea to be of a round shape or figure, and 
two thirds of it to be surrounded by it [the sea], and as near as can be judged (without 
surveying), a hundred English miles in circumference. ’ That part which is divided from 
the Continent by the River Kisney [Kistna] is about forty miles, that is to say, from 
Ghiplear to Metchlepotau,*' according to the opinion of an English gentleman that tra- 
velled it overland. This River Kisney breaks in upon the Island in several places, branching 
out, and embraceing a good number of islands, three of which are said to be considerable 
ones, but are all comprehended under the name of Dewry [Divi]. The greater rivers cutt 
their way through the Island and runn eastward into the sea, whilst the lesser ones, flowing 
more slowly, are lost in winding streams.’ 

The fertility of the Island has long since invited the Dutch to get it into their possession 
They well perceiving that the laud will abundantly recompence the tillers care, they have 
had an eye upon the excellent pastorage, flowry meadows and such fine grass where the 
cattle feed, that they looked upon it as Fatherland, and the j'allow butter to bo as good as 
that of Holland, which alone, with the help of cabbage and scapes, from which they are no 
starters, S makes a Dutch man fat at Metchlepotan as soon as in Amsterdam, 

Whilst the pleased spectator views the green livery of the fields and open country, there 
appears to his sight wildernesses and woods, one of which is said to be of a larg extent, where 
wild bulls, horses and most sorts of wild beasts shelter themselves. There the tyger, that 
ravenous animal, and others of the savage host, range without controulment, kil mankind 
without distinction. The tusky boar and all fall a prey alike to 'em. The spotted deer 
creeps amongst the bushes, whilst the nimble antilopcs [«fc] scours the plains where the himts 
man docs not frequent, and fears not his near approach. They give him the conveniency 
of standing at what distance he pleases to .shoot amongst their harmless flocks. 

Of all fower footed beasts, the hunting the hare gives the most delight, especially to 
ladys who love to pursue the harmonious noise of a pack of beagles noe bigger then lap dogs 
hiter quadritpides, gloria pritna Lepiix (Martial).” This sport upon Dewy is hardly practi- 
cable. The watchfull puss will not run for it but sutlers her self to be knockt in the head 
with a stick or a stone, and are in such plenty that they may bo found sitting in towns as 
well as in the fields. 

The rivers are full of excellent fish, and hardly a tree which is not adorned with the 
peacocks train. Here the English Chiefs used to di\crt themsclfs in the month of February,*” 
pitching their tents under a banian tree, remarkable for the large extent of ground it covers, 
This Island, so fit for agriculture and mcrchandineing, ha.s but feu inhabitants upon 
it, which is occasioned by a constant tyranieal government, formerly of the Moors and now* 
of the Rajowe that has it in possession,** the annual revenues of the King not amounting to 
above 7 or .S thousand pagodas, which is raised from the produce of grain, oyl, seeds and 
•salt, an inconsiderable summ to what they may amount to after the English have it for some 
years in their possession, e.specially when the uhole Island is inhabited with merchants and 
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ut-her.-i u))i; uill ro)iif tlterc for thi- advantag!' of trarlroiig. otlicrs for tho I'Ceiirity ot tUeir 
persons aud estates,, expecting jn'otection and justice. Tho.se that live in Mctchlepotan 
country uill be the more inclinable to live upon Dewy, becau.se there fin Masulipataiu | is 
nob only a bad government Put a constant scarcity ot grain and other thing.s. If what 
t hey v\ ant of eatables be not annually imported; the inhabitants would not be able to live 
u[)on the place, although indulgent Heaven takes care of 'em in sending rain in duo season. 
Yet what falls there is lost as to the production of grain. 

The inhabitants arc generally employed in makeing chints. wliieh is ean ved as far as 
Itely [Delhi], the chav root i* growing at Pettipole and u[>ou Dewy in perfection which, 
uith the agrceablencs.s of that water, gives a greater lustre tlien any other, and makes the 
( hints so valluable. Yet. if the government gave inconrigment. there would be people enough 
liosides to till the ground. 

If Madrass [which] (when the Rnglish first .settled the place) seemcrl by nature designed 
oidy for tishermen and the country for shepherds to dwell in. ha.s been eapafile of sueli im- 
piovements as at present to shew a piuspect of inelosnres and avenues, green walks, broad 
shady frees and flowrj- gardens, ail gj-owing uj) out of a heap of sand, and the fields without 
[outside], the verdure of a eontimial spring of corn and other productions, uhat greater im- 
provements then may be e.vpect<xl from Dewy, uhieh i.s uat('red with a fresh and large river 
that ovru'flows its l.ianeks and fattens t!i(' ground a.s Nile dees that of .Egypt • and what is 
the narrow bounds or fruitfull so,vl of Tevenapatam to the extent and soyl of Dewy, the 
situation of which alone. 1\ ing in flu* high n ad to the Mogiills (.'onrt, will make it the emporium 
of the East for tralficU. as ^letchlepotan once was; and v Ia n it flowri.shes under tlie English 
Colours, the ftjrmer place, in coiupari.son to it, will be as little vallued as a casket is to its jewel. 

The Right Honble. Company will be here siipplyd uith all sorts of eallicoes tliat aie 
made on the Coast, and with .some that are made no where cNc. as superfine long cloth and 
gingham sheets, and it will be able to supply other eountrys also. The cotton tree and 
sugar canes will grou, and the teak tree will grace the woods, ' d'he river.s may be made navi- 
gabh;, commodious and ])lcasant to sayl in. and some of the barrs, of which they say there 
IS 7 or S, may be cleared, as in Holland, for larg shipps to enter in. If not. Ingeram Island,'’ 
which lay almost in sight will supply the defect, where the Company has grwnd given ’em 
and where the best teak growes. 


The Island has been or (i years m Rajowc Opparos pos.se.ssion, ‘ He made himself 
iiia.ster of it. as the ^Northern Kaj'rwcs usually doe, by taking an ojrpertimitv of a Nabobs 
death, or when out of place, by throwing up a inudd fort at once and putting in men and 
provi.ssion-. att'-r which he makes it up for a present w ith the next Nabob that comes. 

The Dutch .say the\ offereil tlie King of tbilleunda,\- two hundred thou.sand pagodas for 
Dewy, and tlmy had a Rhirmand > ' or his Royal Promise lor it. but after matum' Uiuughts 
the King recalled the grant and gave 'em Pollicull, with the territoryes belonging, 30 i„ lie„ 
of it. Aftci [wards] they hail a grant of Aurenz Zeb,-' which ho also recalld. Noc doubts 
but thov who know that it may be a more proffitable place then their Batavia or Zelon and 
love so much to rival the English in trade, laments their lo.ss of it. Aeeordim^ to the report 
.Sir W iKiam Norris did endeavour to get it for the New English Comiiany alsoe "a 

The Moors government is tyranieal. from the liighest in power to a Hobladar 2:1 lnP 
the tyranny doe.s not always lodg in the King. Aureng Zeb in hi.s deelinein-^ years would 
have putt an end to the imhapiiy and inhuman cu.stoms of his sons lighting for the Crown 
by settleing it in his life time on his eldest .son Sho Albun,^^ Re was likewise desircous to 
have given a Phirmand to .Sir William Norris and an other to the Zar of Mosc.vy.s ... . 
dor for souw privileges ab„„t (he Caspian S.-a.^' t 1„. to die - 1 -...'."'e 

these, And King Sho Allum had not a de.putiek SuNeiaigiuty during Im jemn n.' 
little more power then one of the Dukes of Venice, and much adoc to keep upon his throne 
The Dutch Embassador could get no Phirmand from him.27 When he sent his Embassador 
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Gusbadar t(i Aletehlepalaiu for the Eiiglisli present,-* " You know, " he said to him, " m\ 
father was very desireous to have given the English a Phirmand. T could not. Aly Onirahs 
do what they please. I order \ou to promise no Phirmand. It is in my power to confirm 
theh old priviledges. which I will doe. hut I am not sure cf givcing 'em new ones. J 
desire only to se the face of one or two English men. 1 vallew not silver or gold. Bring oiilv 
a few rarietys that may be putt in my lap. You know what disturbance there is amongst 
em in parting of bale.s of cloth and bulky goods, which T never .se.'"*" 

These Gusbadais have free access to the King, whose ehop.**i or seal, is 2 )utt on thcii 
turbitts 32 and on their horses, and have a mace earryed before 'em. They have power to 
clear Junekanes and to press the pco^rle to carry the Kings 2 )resent and to eutt tlown the 
tents over the licads of those that refu.se to goe to the King in the limited time, which hap- 
l)en d to be done to Sho Allum, when Aureng Zeb told the Gusbbadar that he had don right. ' ' 
And when they are ^ent upon an exijedition. they t:d<e ])lace of Vice Pvoys. Xabobs and al! 
others that arc not ot the Royal Family. Tiiere is an infeiior sort which carry the Kings 
letters.*' .Such an one was sent to Sir iTilliam Norris, veho desired him to goe and order 
the Governor to let his hackery.s 3'* (or coaches), camells. &ca.. to pass, which wire stopt a 
little way out oi Alcteliiejtotan for oustomes. as they ilid not lieloug to the Old Company. 3' 
AVhon 8ir William found the Gusbadar had not the power to doe it he resolved to embarek 
for Surat and the Governor ^^ho had orders to stop him. durst not venture to attempt it. 
Ke went olf unreconciled with Consul Pitt,**? who he blaineil wrongfully. The seulHing 
letters that passed after betwixt .M<idias^ and that place suffteiently shi'wed that he was a^ 
sinoerely eoncerned for the New Companys intm-e.'-t as Governt'r Pitt wrs for the Old ones 
Sir W' iiliam Was the ocedsif a hitU'-clf of the loss of that journey, by throwing away such 

summs of money for the people to scramble for. which mode him sus 2 )ected to bo a P 1 

[pirate |. The Kings otlioers bobeved he had taketi some ships and did not come honestls 
by the money and represented him to Court accordingly.*’' 

NrctehlejKitan lyc' about three miles to the North West from Uewy surrounded with 
luarrish anti swamiiy gD>*md. The streets are regular and the houses built all of teak, two 
story high. There is a bridg upwards of a mile long, of thick teak planek. which shews it 
to have been Ih-yis opa.s.^" 

The King of Gulleunday honoured the English by first visiting em in their Faeforx , 
and in fiartieular Mr, Fleetwood by goeing to sc him at his own house at Noras Porum.*' 
'I'lierc was a throne tuade for him in the Factory. He was desireous to hear Divine .Service, 
and highly commended the decency and ortler of it. Ho went on board of an Engli.sh shi}' 
in the Road ami a hunting ujion Dewy.*** He was a comely iierson, of a merry disposi- 
tion. generous and curteous to all. Had he kept the English and othei Ihiroi.eans in his 
.service at Guleunday it was believed Aureng Zeb had not taken this Kingdonie,'" 

Tis customary foi' an Engli.sh Chief to pay a visit to a Nabob, the Plnuisdar and Wake- 
neves.'-’ and a-k leave miou the exjwrtation or inniortatiou of gc'ods. The Wakanaves 
business, is to writ'- to the King of all oecurranees, and the Nabob, who is generally a servant 
of him that rents the country, is aflraid of doeing any thing without his consent and ajiproba- 
tion. The inhabitant.s have a great love and resiieet for the English and thos- of the Govern- 
ment are as imicdi atfraiil oi em. They have all of 'em known or heard of the strength and 
courage of .Sir hldward Winter of (touch and the Engli.sh that burnt their vesselks and set 
their Bank.sal on tire, anno ITOd, when the English Factory wa.s bcscigcd by the Kings Duaus 
forces, on account of protecting the New Companv|.s] merchants, &ca. customes they had 
Iiromised to jiay.*' Mr. .Symon lloh-ouib. Chief of Vi/. igo)iatan. who h id then consiilci .ibl 
effeef > loilged in tlie I'aet'.i'v -e.ii |iii.i .. (h.- ii',.'niMe, letter- tluii d he eon* inuerl t.j hiudr i 
hu bu;iut:;.:, he " 'juld maLv him lepeuL it. The bejcigeia hearing a country drum at th* 
North gate, concluded the Yizaggopatan ^8 soldiers were come, and every one of ’em run 
away, some in such hast that they left their guua behind 'em,*** and there was a clear stage 
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f,n' near half an hour. About this time the Duaii received adviees from Pettipolee 51 that 
an English vessell was arrived at Chipplear ** full of soldiers ; at the same time a letterfrom 
Governor Pitt that he would set the town on fire if he did not withdraw his people from the Fac- 

I ory . This Duan was then Nabob of the country. Yet he quaked for fear after an unaccoimt- 

II blc manner and sent to the Factory in a begging manner to have matters accommodated. 

When the English first settled at Metchlepotan,^* before diseases were contracted from 
the punch bowle, or strong fiery spirits drunk upon empty stomachs to quencht the central 
heat, tis written the English dyed there as fast as rotten sheep, but after they found a way 
to bring wine from Persia, the lives of many of ’em were saved. In the year 1 /OO Sir William 
Norris, Consul Pitt"'-'' and the New Company gentlemen brought out plenty of Florence^i’ 
and the best of wines, but they unhappily chuseing rather to imitate the Romanes in the 
declineing ago of that Empire in drincking and eating all sorts of flesh and flsh together, then 
the natives of Metchlepotan. Whoever w'ould be an epicure, let him eat of that excellent 
'alt fish and rice and drink cold water upon it, and by custome he will find it to rellish better 
then tlie nicest viands. Most of 'em were soon sent to their long homes. They dyed of 
intermitting fevers, dy.senterys and impostumes ’’ in the liver. 

Cort. Peru.’* that admirable specifiek, when rightly admin istred, fails here as seldome 
as any where of it.s desired effect and is also of great u.se in fluxes, and in reality worth 
half the remedyes in an apothecary's shop. The inflamation of the liver is taken off and 
impostimations prevented by large phlebotony in the begining. so long as the patient is able 
to stand or stagger under cm. and by starveing the disease out by a lowc dyet. after the 
-same manner as in perfect rheumatismes. Their physicions were at first ignorant of the 
disease and its symptom, a pain in the right shoulder, till their Secretary, one of the last 
that dyed,*"' was opened. 

Here it may be objected that several of the gentlemen lived moderately, and some by 
rule, yet dyed as soon as the others. To which may be an.swered, that every constitution will 
not admit of such a change, cspccialy in sickly places, as will inevitable happen from the 
'■limate it .self. The curious machin is in imminent danger of being overthrown, because 
the bloud will juitt on such a disposition as is suitable to the air and dyet of the place, espe- 
cially in young people, some of which suffers the fatigue in Madrass, the hcalthfullest place, 
three or fewer years before the country becomes natural and their bodys assimilated there- 
unto. Those that are turned of forty, health is more steddy in them and they are subject 
io less chang. People live longer or shorter according to their temperament or proportion of 
ihe fower principal elements which compose ■pvnclus mliens, that minute origin of man. 
.\dam had first a IrMperamenlum ad potidus or parity of the quallitys given him, and after 
iii.-- fall -uch a mixture, by a physical chang. as kept fast the seeds of distempers for several 
liundred _\eai.v for certainly the Aiitidiluvian Fathers enjoyed a steddy state of health the 
gieatc ;tpart of their life . otherwise it will be hard to determine by physilogy*'' how they lived 
'O long, and as mankind wat, to increase andj)eople the world, so birds and beasts were to stock 
it w ith their kind. Hence it may be concluded that they also had at first a temperament of 
long life given 'em when they were few in number and seldome lost their way in strung moun- 
tains ai cordiiig to Virgil, w ho follow s the Moisaical .'-ystem in the formation of the universe. 
flam iyiioUfi tiranl iniimalia wo/dc - 
'■ The lofty mountains feed the savage race. 

Yet few and strangers, in Ili'unpeopTd place. 

Duydkx, 

It was customary to goe to Madapollain as soon a' any where seized with a \ ioient disease 
w hich was usually found the best remedy, the air there being pure, sweet, and free from saline 
particles and such pernicious ones as the other place is sometimes stuffed with, and much 
cooler, from the fine soly^* dureing the land winds, then tis at any settlement on the Coast. 
The desart and sandy ground to the westward of Madrass and Fort St. David, '’’5 and barren 
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mountains at Vizagopatam reflect the hot rays of the snn and give such an additional heat 
as makes those winds very troublesome, but especially from the salt ground at Metohclepotan 
that is as fiery hot there as at Oomineroon'''* in Persia. Many inhabitants at !Metohlepotan 
preserve their lives by dayly indulging themselves with a moderate dose of opium, and some 
are lusty, vigorous and strong at a hundred years of age, which shew.s that the medicinal 
vertue of this excellent drug does consist in preventing distempers and irot in ciireing of ’em. 
They begin to take it about twenty years of age, and live free from all diseases and arc never 
observed to catch cold. The natives in Oinea are said to have a certain root or fruit, called 
Tantarobois,®^ which is full of bitter seeds, and them they mixt with their food,-,, which proves 
very proffitable to their healths, so that they live strong and lusty to very great age.s. 

Mr. Noden ®8 preserves his health at Metchlcj)Otau by a full and liberal feeding upon 
vegetable food, cunys, &ca., made after the r-ortugec.se fashion, and has alie.uly past h’.^ 
Viridis Senectus, and stands fair for a rejuvinessency, but this is still ovt ing to a good 
temperament. Doctor Willis,®® with all his skill in the medical science, could not out livc- 
the flower of his age in his native country, and ilr.s. Xoden lived in Metchlcpatam^® or India 
40 or 50 j’ears and dyed about 90 3 'ears old. If shoe had been Eve shee wmdd not have lost 
Paradise by intemperance in drinking. 

[Notes on Document Xo. 20.] 

1 Bej’ond the title there is no information of the authorship ot the monograph. It is 
not in Scattergood's hand nor does it resemble bis sUde of writing. It seems therefore likely 
that it was compiled by one of his numerous European friends in Madras and presented to 
him as having a special interest in iMasulipatam and Divi on account of his father’s connec- 
tion with those places, for he would have heard from his mother of the visit of Abdu'l-hasan 
Shdh of Golconda to Divi in December 1678 and the part plav’ed by .lohn Seattergood senioi 
in the entertainment of that monarch (see vol. LIT, p. 23). 

The date of the document can onlv he approximately determined from internal evi- 
dence. It was written after the death of " Shoa Allum ” (Shah ‘Alain 1 or Bahadur Shah 1). 
as this monarch is spoken of in the past tense, and before the death of Philiji Xoden. an agent 
of the English at Masulipatam, whose good health is the subject of remark. Shah 'Alam 1 
died 18 February 1712. and Xoden in May 1718. 'fhe period can be turther narrowed, siun- 
the grant of Divi Island from King Farrukhsivar (who succeeded Shah 'Alam I) vas one of 
the concessions obtained ly the Surman Embassy (1714-1717). The wiilcr makes no direct 
mention of the Emba.ssv nor of the request for Divi. although his remarks indicate a hojic 
that the British mav" soon have possession of the place. It seems therefore likeh’ that the 
account was written soon after the first tender of the Island to the authorities at Foit St. 
George in January 1712 and before a formal application was made for it to the Mogul. Thi.s 
points to 1712 or earlj^ in 1713 as the date of compilation, and Scattergood mav have acquired 
the MS. soon after it was written, or, later on, in 1717, when the island was granted to the 
English, and his friend, Richard Horden, a member of Council at Fort St. George, was 
appointed Deputy Governor. 

® DM, Tel. from Skt. dvipa, island. By “ Gentowe ” the writer means Hindu. The 
form most in use was Gentoo or Gentue. a corruption of Port. Sec \ule, Hobson- 

Jobson, s.v. Gentoo. 

® Guttinadivi near InzarUm. Guttinadivi is not now an island, and its name is said 
to be derived from Tel. gutli, cluster and adavi. forest. It is correct that it is close to 
Inzaram, which is near the mouth of the Godavari river. 

* The writer is referring to the cj'clone of 13 October 1679. For contemporary 
accounts see Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, IT, .300-303. 

® Divi is a low head land surrounded ly .shoal flats for six mile.s south and cast, and 
though it e.soapcd the fate of Masulipatam in 1079, it i.s lialde to inundation, causing loss of 
Jives and property, in severe gales. 
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® Chippaler, close to Zuvvaladinne, 26 miles N.N.E. of Nellore. The name Masnlh 
patam is given as Metchlepotan throughout this account. 

’ The writer is somewhat confused here. His “ greater rivers ” seem to refer to the 
mouths of the Kistna and his " losses ones to the small deltaic channels belonging to the 
same river. 

'''Cabbage and scapes, from which they are no starters "= cabbage and scapes to 
which they arc constant. For various examples of the obsolete phrase '‘to be no starter ’’ 
from 1,536-1704, see the Oxford English Diet., s.v. Starter. Scape (L. scapus, It. scapo), a 
(lower- stalk, stem, also the shaft of a column (Stormonth’s Diet.). The term is perhaps here 
applied to •I'ofit ” vegetables, such as carrots and parsnips, as distinct from greens. ’ 

^ The allusion is to (Mart ial’sfi'pi^/'o/a.s, XIII, 92, but the quotation is incorrect, ft should run : 

I nler quad ri pedes mattea prirna lepu-s. 

It was in March. 1079, however, that St.re 3 msham Master visited Divi and “ rvent 
a hunting of wild hoggs there (Dinrie.s of Hire.ynsham Master, cd. Temple, II, 139). 

The writer is wrong. Divi was not *' formerly ” under the government, of the 
“ Mooi.s ” (Muharnmadan.s). but under the Xiizvidn Zemindars, for whose history see Mac- 
l:enzio. Manual of the Kistna Dist.. p. 29(5. Tlio \iRnrping “ Rajowe ” will be noticed later on. 

’ ’ For the Xawabs of Masullpat.am, see Mackenzie, op. rit.^ p. 293. 

1 ' Here the writer seems to have gone back to speak of Divi. 

I* Chayroot, Tam. chdynver, cliirval wood (Oldenlandiu mmbellata). used for dyeing 
cotton and silk cloths, the colouring matter .being in tlte bark of the root. The Council at 
Fort 8t. Ocorge, commenting to the Company on the offer made to them of the Island (see 
below note '*). remarked ; 

■■ The hslatul is very fertile and productive of a great many \'aluable things, particii- 
lari.v the be.st Cliay root in great qiiantitys. and tlic water i.s ineompara))ly good 
for painting." 

'' R(‘ddapatlc“ in Tenali UVnl-, Ountur 'District. The English had a factoiy at the 
neighbouring village of Xizantpatam. known a.s Pettipolee hkictory. up to 1687. when it was 
abandoned. (See Dia.rie.s of Stre.yn.‘<ha,)n Master. IT. 136, n. 7, 138, n. 2.) 

Tegnapatam (Tam, Tevenambattanarn). the native name of the site of Fort St. 
David, where the Dutch had a factory. 

'' ^Inzarara (sec ante, note •*) i.> now. however, not an island, but is situated near the 
niouth of the Godivari river. An Rngli.sh factory was established there in 1798, 

By "Rajowe Oppero " Rajah Appa Rao one of Hu- Xuzvidu Zemindars, is ai)pa 
rcnlly meant. The title Appa llao was conferred on .Apjianna (I’ijava. the ' I’ictorious a 
noted member of the family, in 16ti7 after which date it wa- iwcd to designate all the Xuz- 
\i(hi Zemindars. See Mackenzie, op. rit.^ p. 296. 

This partietdar Appa Rao. however, .seems to have bi cn a usurper, for the Goimcil ot 
Fort St. George, in their General Letter to the Gompany of 14 October 1712 {De.sjmtrhe.s to 
Onglrmd ^ 1711-14. p. do), wrote as follows ; 

Wo have had an offer made us of Due Island lu'ar Metchlepatam liy one Upperow 
a Gentue freebooter that has pos.se.s.sion of it at present, and wants r)Ur force to 
maintain him in it. Wo returnd him a very eivill answer, but did not think it 
in our power to undertake a thing of this nature without your Honours permission, 
which would undoubtedly put us t(j very consideral)l(‘ e.vpence.s before we .should 
be able to reap any advantage from it." 

The offer of the Island was made to the Council of Fort St. George through the ‘ chief 
Brammy at Masulipatara and was recorded in Consultation of 17 January 1711 12. The 
Council was urged to solicit for it by means of the persons that accompany our prc.sent to 
( ourt.for to Shah ‘Alam] and in the [mean] time to .send down soldier.s and take possessiem 

(»t It. iLiatrg and CoH-sullatioH Bool; of Fort St. George. lH -2 p g) 
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VISHNU’S PARADEVATA PARAMARTHYA SCULPTURED AT MAHlBALIPUR, 

By R. SRINIVASA RAGHAVA AYYANGAR, M.A. 

Professor S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar has described at length the antiquities of MahA- 
balipur in the March number of the Indian Antiquary for 1917' and has given a short account 
of the attempts made by various scholars ever since 1788 to identify the sculpture. With 
regard to the bas-relief which has hitherto been known as Arjuna’s Penance, Prof. Jouveau 
Dubreuil of Pondicherry, who has been devoting much time to original research, refuses to 
accept the popular designation of the relief and identifies it as Bhagiratha’s Penance. Subse- 
quent to this Prof. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, after carefully examining the circumstances, 
concluded that the name Arjuna’s Penance is the correct one and that the designation given 
by Prof. Dubreuil is hardly appropriate. Even Mr. A. H. Longhurst, Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, S. Circle, in his article on Pallava Architecture, Part II, published 
as a Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India, explains (p. 44) that the scene represents 
Siva in the form of Bhikshatana arriving at Brahmakapalam in the Himfllaya to get himself 
released of the sin incurred by cutting off one of the heads of Brahma. He also says : 
“ There can be little doubt that the whole scene is a symbolical representation of the Ganges 
flowing from the Himalayas. The rock is mount RaUAsa, and the cascade that once flowed 
down the cleft represented the sacred Ganga. The figure of ^iva seems to have been intro- 
duced mainly with the object of making if quite clear that the rock represents the Hima- 
layas.” If that were the case, why should all forms of life be represented ? and why should 
there be a Vishnu temple with worshippers below ? and what is the object in representing 
the Himalaya at Mah&balipuram ? No scholar has yet taken the trouble to enter into the 
merits of the question. This paper is intended to explain what the bas-relief represents 
and what are the five monoliths which are called till now Bathos. 

Before proceeding to explain the meaning of the bas-relief, it is essential to understand 
the religious conditions at Mah&balipuram at the time. As early as the time of PudattAlvAr 
the place was an important seat of Vishriu worship. That Alv&r addresses Vishnu as treating 
MAmallai as his favourite abode. A great effort must subsequently have been made to 
convert it to Saivism. That it did become devoted to the worship of Siva is evident from 
the inscriptions carved on the walls of the Ganesa Ratha, DharmarAja Mandapa, RAmAnuja 
Mapdapa and the rock-cut cave at SAluvanguppaip. There is a Sloka (verse) which runs as 
follows : — 

f^r^T l 

: II 

which means : — “ Six times cursed be those in whose heart does not dwell Rudra (Siva), 
the deliverer from walking on the evil path.” 

This clearly shows that Siva worship was then predominant. The Ganesa Ratha, the 
Shore Temple, Mahishamardini Mandapa, DharmarAja Ratha and the rock-cut temple at 
SAluvanguppaip were all places where Siva was worshipped. We can see also that work 
was in progress on a big scale for housing the five murtis of a Siva temple in the five rock- 
cut temples now popularly known as the PanchapAndava Rathas. 

Subsequently a sectarian revival seems to have occurred, and the place became cele- 
brated for its devotion to the worship of Vishnu ; and it has continued to be a centre of 
Vaishnavism down to the present day. Tirumangai AlvAr has sung several verses in praise 
of Talasayana (tqrtq^d, ‘ reclining on the ground ’) Vishnu, who was reclining on 
MahAbalipuram. Again, we have the bas-reliefs depicting Sri Krishna in the act of lifting 
Mt. Govardhana, as well as the VarAha temple, indicating the prevalence of Vishnu worship. 
As we have abundant testimony proving that the place had become an important seat of 
Vishnu worship at so early a period, it is ev ident that the Vaishnava influence must have 
1 Reference is also invited to Dr. Aiyangar’s later article in. the December, 1928, and January and 
February, 1929, iasues of the Joumtd. 
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been strong enough to uproot Saivism. Some powerful force must have operated to bring 
about this change ; and this was probably the influence of the then ruling kings. 

Among the Trimurtis, viz., Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, there had always been rivalry 
for supremacy between Vishnu and Siva. Some claimed that Siva was the supreme deity, 
and others Vishnu. If Vishnu were proclaimed supreme, it was the duty of either Brahma 
or Siva to contest the claim. As Brahma, in consequence of a curse, had been denied the 
privilege of having a temple, it falls to the lot of Siva to oppose the fact. If Siva himself 
were to declare that Vishnu is the supreme deity, then the whole world would accept his 
statement without opposition. As Mah&balipuram had already become staunchly devoted 
to the worship of Siva, this expedient had to be used to change the minds of the people. But 
for this it would have been very difficult to change the local worship from Siva to Vishnu 
To afiord further testimony of the fact that Siva had made this declaration, it was considered 
desirable to represent the fact in the sculpture carved on the face of the rock, which has ever 
since been known locally as Arjuna’s penance. There is also a Puranic story in support of 
this statement. There is a story in the Padmottara-Purdna that holding a red hot axe in his 
hand Siva proclaimed to the whole world that Vishnu was the supreme being. Holding a 
red hot iron in the hand is a Hindu form of making an asseveration. This fact is mentioned 
m Paramatabhahga, a work in Tamil by Sri Nigamanta Mahade6ika. 

“ LCtir ^SiiQesr uirQssriir jpi swaJiuaHairesar 

LHQ^Q&jii ^ Lb oj 6tt^ ITS 3s eneneoQ^euesr 
6S)d!^aiQc£i/rsir J3/ suf.aj^iruiB 

.s^eSiu^ a(T^^uueisres>u- 

^eoik(^^ireS QsuQjfs 
i^spuQibineoirui 

§>^ev^ Q,searjp.iea)jr^^ir 

Qujir^eSd(^ QLoiTQ^eu^l^Qesr , 

“ The supreme god Ndrflyana, who without learning from anybody, is capable of teaching 
others, declared the study of Saiva, Pasupata, Kapalika and K&lamukha tantras, all a deceit. 
All these are outside the time-honoured path of the Veda and taught by ,§iva, who axe {or 
a red hot iron) in hand could proclaim to all the world that Vishnu is the supreme deity. Siva 
taught these in order to give effect to the curse of the sage Gautama that those who set up 
to examine eternal truths may suffer in false belief.”* 

Let us now describe the bas-relief in the light of the new fact stated above. The relief 
is carved on the sloping face of a huge rock, divided into two parts by a cleft in the middle. 
It is through this cleft that the rain water falling on the hill flows down and collects in the 
tank at the foot of the hill. The scene is divided into two parts, the one to illustrate Siva’s 
declaration to the world, and the other to show Vishnu’s temple with several worshippers 
[see PI. I and also PI. XXIX (o) and (6) in A.S.I. Memoir No. XXXIIl ]. The upper half 
of the proper right and the whole of the proper left have been devoted to illustrating diva’s 
declaration, and the lower half of the proper right has been utilized to depict Vishnu and 
his worshippers. This latter part has not been completely carved ; it has been left unfinished. 
A multitude of forms of life, from birds to Devas, i.e., from the lowest to the highest, 
are sculptured on the upper half of the proper right and the whole of the proper left of 
the side of the rock. Kinnaras, Kinnaris, Kimpurushas, Apsaras, Sflrya and Chandra 
and the Devas, too, are represented as running to hear the words of Siva, who appears 
very prominently in the relief. Those on the proper right are raising their left hand 
towards their left ears, while those on the proper left are raising their right, hand 
towards their right ear, to indicate their efforts to hear every word that issued from 
the lips of Siva. The other hand in each case seems to be in the anjali poee. This shows 

2 Paramatabhanga, ataaza 41. 
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the respect they feel for the person of Siva. A pair, probably a husband and wife, is running 
towards thecleftnear the feet of a person who is worshipping giva, and who has been hitherto 
considered to be Arjuna. These two persons alone appear to be going away from Siva. 
They are running quickly to the waterfall, to wash their hands and feet in order to purify 
themselves before approaching Siva. It seems that they are running quickly, so as not to 
miss the words of giva. The person who has all along been regarded as Arjuna is a worshipper 
of ^iva, and is practising haia-yoga by standing on one leg in order to please the god. 

The natural waterfall has been utilized by the sculptor to represent Nagas and Naginis, as 
if they w ere issuing from the lower world to hear the teaching of Siva. Thus all forms of creation 
have been represented, and each is depicted as if eager to hear the words of Siva. The lower 
half of the left side consists of a temple where an image of Vishnu is set up. All around 
there are worshippers. One is ofiering libations, one is performing his midday prayer {sandhyd- 
mndanam) and is addressing the sun in the prescribed form. Others are performing con- 
templation (japam) in sitting posture. One is holding a pot of water and directing another 
to go to the temple, as may be surmised from the position of his two fingers, which are pointing 
to the temple .The water is intended for bathing the image of Vishnu. It is called tiruman- 
jana kudam. The other figure holding a twisted object in the hand has been supposed till 
now to be holding a cornucopia, or horn of plenty. [SeePl. II or PI. XYYT ju A.S.I. 
Memoir No. XXXIII.] The twisted object is held at the bottom by the left hand andatthetop 
by the right hand. If it were a cornucopia it could have been held by one hand, and the 
mouth would have appeared open and not as shown in the figure. The left thumb is seen 
in the middle, near the end of the twisted object. As the object is held by both hands, and 
as it is in a twisted condition, it appears that the man, after washing Vishnu’s cloth, is 
squeezing the water out of it, by twisting the ends with his hands. That is precisely how 
cloths are wrung after washing even at the present day. Thus there is no reason for the 
cornucopia suggestion. Why should western ideas be imported where everything is entirely 
eastern 1 Thus the lower half of the proper right side consists of a Vishnu temple and wor- 
shippers. This is entirely different from the rest of the scene. If is to this Vishnu that 
Siva is pointing with his left hand. (SeePl. Ill orPI.XXXinA.S./. Memoir No. XXXIII.) Siva 
is holding a long staff with a lotus-like object at its end, a sort of mace (gadd), to denote 
that he is making an asseveration. As Vishnu is here declared to be the supreme deity he 
is enshrined in a temple. Any deity that is worshipped should always have a vitdna, or 
canopy, over it, to indicate its importance. This is generally the case in South India. An- 
other point that we have to note is, that Siva has no viidna over his head. He stands in the 
open air, but Vishnu, to whom Siva is pointing as the supreme, has got a canopy. Thus 
Siva is proclaiming to all the world, which is represented by all manner of beings, both articu- 
late and inarticulate, that Vishnu is the supreme deity. Siva is the prominent object in 
the upper half, and Vishnu enshrined in the temple is the prominent figure in the lower half. 
By such means a place which was once a stronghold of Saivism was changed to Vaishnavism. 
This expedient was necessary to guide the common people. Consistently with this view we 
have the relief where Sri Krishna is holding up Mt. Govardhana to afford protection to the 
Gopis and Gopas, who were experiencing unendurable suffering from the incessant rain 
brought on by Indra. Thus the bas-relief, which has up till now been called “ Arjuna ’s 
Penance,” may hereafter be called Vishnu’s Paradcvald Pdramdrthya Relief. In order to 
have more effect on the people, another sculpture similar to this was carved on the side of a 
rook about a quarter of a mile to the south of this big sculpture : but this is in an unfinished 
condition. [See PI. XXXIII (a) in A. S. I. Memoir No. XXXIII.] 

Similarly, another error has been committed by all scholars with regard to the identi- 
fication of the so-called Panchap&ndava Rathas. There are five rock-cut shrines. In all 
Saivite temples there are five shrines to house the five murtis (images), namely, Siva, P&r- 
vati, or Amman, Subrahmanya, Ganesa, and Chandikesvara. These five rock-cut temples 
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were intended to house these mortis. Some are completely carved, while others were left 
partly carved. Some war or other disturbance may have arisen to cause the carving to be 
abandoned. We have also an inscription in the DharmarAja Ratha, which states that it is 
Atyanta Kama Pallavesvara Griha, i.e., the house of Siva, who is also known by the title 
Atyanta Kama Pallavesvara. The figure of Somaskandha carved, as the deity to be 
worshipped, on the back wall right opposite to the gateway of the room in the second floor 
of the Dharmaraja Ratha, will bear ample testimony to support the above statement. 

We have now shown what the real nature of these sculptures at Mahd.balipuram is. The 
twisted object that is held in the hands by the person in the lower half of the proper right 
side of the so called Arjuna’s Penance was taken to be a cornucopia, and this led Dr. Hultach 
to infer that sculptors from North India had come and worked on these sculptures. 

In 1914 when I was appointed as Archaeological Assistant in the Government Museum, 
Madras, I was deputed to learn Archaeological work under Mr. A. H. Longhurst, Superinten- 
dent, Archeological Survey, Southern Circle, under the orders of the Madras Government. 
He took me to Mahabalipuram to train me in archeological work, and while he was teaching 
me what to see and how to make observations, he explained to me the so-called “ Arjuna’s 
Penance.” It struck me, as I told him at the time, that the name Arjima’s Penance did 
not fit in with the situation, and that it must represent something else. Later on, whmi 
I had studied the question and found out what it represented, I told Mr. Longhurst that, 
in my opinion, the so-called Arjuna’s Penance represents Vishnu’s Paradevata PAramArthya, 
and, though he difiered from me, he gave me some photographs, for which my special thanks 
are due to him, to enable me to publish an article on this subject. I got these photographs 
in April 1922. From that time I wanted to find out the source whence Nigamanta MahA- 
desika got the information embodied in verse 41 of his Paramatabhanga. The commentator 
on that verse has written that this has been taken from the Padmottara Purdna. I read 
the whole of a printed copy of Padmottara Purdm, and there Siva tells PAivati that Vishnu 
is the supreme deity (ParadevatA).® Siva’s making an asseveration ( ), as stated 

in verse 41 of the Paramatabhanga, could not be traced. Finding that printed books 
were of no avail, I wanted to go through manuscript copies, but I could not get good and 
readable ones. I approached several eminent pandits, and all of them are of opinion that 
the fact has been taken from Padmottara Purdna. As a good deal of time has already been 
spent fruitlessly, I do not want to delay publishing my views any longer. Sri Nigamanta 
Mahadesika was a great scholar and lived about 1266 to 1369 A.D. By his sterling character 
he led an exemplary life, which others wanted to copy. Gifted with supreme intellect and 
learning, he composed a very large number of works, which are revered as a valuable herit- 
age by Hindus. He is regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu himself, and is as such wor- 
shipped by all in all Vaishnava temples. He never used to write anything without authority 
to support it. This is the case with all his works. His writings, therefore, should be taken 
as authoritative ; and on this ground I have made the identification set forth above, which 
explains satisfactorily the whole situation. 


* Padmottara Purdna, chapter 72, voraes 97, 123. 
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ST. THOMAS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

By P. J. THOMAS, M.A., B.Litt., Ph.D., Peofessos, Untyebsity of Mabbas. 

The following is a concise statement of the view that St. Thomas, the Apostle, must have 
visited and died in Southern India. Such a statement has become necessary, because 
several persons who write about the subject do not know exactly what the Thomas tradition 
is and why it is respected by those who have carefully studied it. 

1. The Testimony of the Early Fathers. 

Most of the early Fathers, whether Greek, Latin or Syrian, had a confirmed belief that 
the Apostle Thomas preached and died in India. As Dr. Mingana, who has examined 
many of them, puts it : — “ There is no historian, no poet, no breviary, no liturgy, no writer 
of any kind who having the opportunity of speaking of Thomas does not associate his name 
with India .... Thomas and India in this respect are synonymous.”* This belief was 
most pronounced among the early Syriac Fathers, who by their proximity to India claim 
the greatest reliability in this matter. According to Mingana, “ To refer to aU the Syrian 
and Christian Arab authors who speak of India in connection with Thomas would be equiva- 
lent to referring to all who have made mention of the name of Thomas.” 

The earliest known reference to St. Thomas in Syriac writings is in the Doctrine of the 
Apostles, which is of about 200 a.d. and cannot be later than 250 a.d. It says : “ India 
and all its own countries and those bordering, even to the farthest sea, received the Apostle’s 
hand of priesthood from Judas Thomas, who was guide and ruler of the Church he built 
there and ministered there.”* This was written at Edessa, in Mesopotamia ; about that 
time, the well-known historical romance, the Acts of Thomas, was composed in or around the 
same city by some anonymous Syriac writer, and in the fourth century St. Ephraim composed his 
incomparable hynms about the Apostle of India, narrating with pointed phrase how Thomas 
" purified a tainted land of dark people.” “ The sunburnt India thou hast made fair . 
“ the cross of light has obliterated India’s darkened shades.”® 

2. Which India ? 

Now, the question arises — Which is the India spoken of by the Fathers ! According 
to recent critics, Persia and even Arabia have been mistaken for India. Modem writers who 
are acquainted with the mistakes made in this matter by mediaeval European travellers have 
assumed that the same mistakes must have arisen in the case of the Greek and Syriac patristic 
writings also. But they forget that before the rise of Islam, India was better known to Greeks 
and Syrians, and that the testimony quoted above is that of men who lived on the banks of 
Tigris and Euphrates, on the overland trade route to India, and had ample facilities to know 
quite well where India was. As for the Greek Fathers, it would be absurd to say that they did 
not know India, seeing that the most authoritative of contemporary Greek writings on Geography 
and Trade— Pliny’s Natural History (c. 50-GO A..r>.), Periplns Maris Erithrai (c. 60 a.d.) and 
Ptolemy’s Geography (c. 150 a.d.) knew India, especially South India, with a minuteness of 
topography that would amaze the moderns. By “ India ” they all meant the country lying 
in the Indian Ocean between the mouths of the Indus and the Ganges. By the discovery of 
the monsoon winds in c. 47 a.d., the voyage to India became a comparatively easy matter to 

the people of Western Asia, and everyyearnumerousshipssailedfromtheRed Sea ports to the 

West Coast of India, via Socotra. As the monsoon winds directed the sailing ships straight 
to the Malabar Coast,— according to Pliny, Muziris (Cranganore)* was the first port touched 
in India the Greeks and Arabs naturally knew that part of the country best, and had to 


1 A. Mingana, Early Spread of Christianity in India, pp. 15-16. 

* Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents, p. 33. „ , , 

s S. Ephrcemi Hymni (Edit. Lamy), IV, p. 703. Wright’s Apocryphal Gospels. See also Burkitt, Early 


Chtistianity outside the Roman Empire* . • 

* Cranganore was formerly the capital of Malabar (Chera Kingdom) but is now a petty viUage in 

Cochin State. 
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touch Malabar before they could proceed to any other place in India. Therefore the India 
of the early Fathers was first and foremost Southern India.® 

3. The Indian Tradition. 

There is an independent local tradition in India to support the patristic testimony above 
quoted. Three separate versions of it have been handed down, one held by the “ Christians 
of St. Thomas ” of Malabar, another by the Malabar Hindus, and a third by people around 
Mylapore. The first exists in ancient songs, whose antiquity cannot be accurately fixed ; 
but the early European travellers (e.g., Marco Polo, 1292 a.d.) have recorded the Malabar 
tradition, and the songs about St. Thomas were known to the first Portuguese sojourners in 
India The existing written versions of these traditions are not of great antiquity, but this 
hardly detracts from their value. Epigraphy is of little help in regard to Malabar history ; 
for, owing to damp air and heavy monsoons, neither cadjan leaves nor paper wUl keep 
long in that country. All ancient traditions had therefore to be periodically rewritten, 
and naturally embellishments must have been made from time to time. 

The substance of the Malabar tradition is that St. Thomas after preaching the Gospel 
elsewhere, sailed from Arabia to India and landed in Cranganore about the year 50 a.d., 
travelled and preached all over South India, established seven churches in Malabar and many 
outside, ordained priests to succeed him, and in 68 a.d. received the crown of martyrdom 
in Mylapore. He is also said to have converted certain kings, one of whom is called ‘ Chola- 
perumal ’ in some versions and ‘ Kandaparaser ’ in others, besides many Brahman families of 
high position. Several miracles are also narrated. In some respects, the story resembles 
that contained in the Syriac work, the Ada of Thomas mentioned above ; but the Malabar 
tradition cannot be a rendering of the Ads of Thomas, seeing that there are features in it 
which point to an independent origin; and this is confirmed by the existence of those features 
in certain early European writings about Thomas. Rather the probability is that the clever 
author of the Ads dramatized the simple story that came from India, spinning out many 
Indian names and incidents, and connecting the Apostle with an otherwise known Indo- 
Parthian King Gudapharasa. The Acts may be valuable or worthless, but the South Indian 
Tradition does not depend upon it, except that possibly it gave the theme for it.« 

4. The Apostle’s Tomb at Mylapore. 

There is no doubt that the Malabar tradition has been embellished by later editors, but 
there is a substratum in it which is ancient and reliable. We shall here take only the story 
of the Aimstle’s death in Mylapore. At one time, this was regarded as a Portuguese fraud, but 
later research has considerably dispelled the doubts, and to-day it would be hazardous to 
question it, unless one could explain away the testimony of the numerous pre-Portuguese 
travellers who have written about St. Thomas’ tomb there. To begin with the later ones, 
Barbosa (1518), NicoloConti (1440), JohnMarignoli (1350), Friar Odoric (1325) and Marco Polo 
(1292) visited and commented upon the tomb and the Church that stood near it and the 
many Syrian Christians that lived close by. Before them we have the testimony of the 
Muhammadan travellers of the ninth century who called it “ Betuma ” (House of Thomas). 
King Alfred is said to have sent offerings to St. Thomas in India (883 a.d.), and as no other 
place in India or anywhere else in the world ever claimed to possess St. Thomas’ tomb, those 
offerings must have gone to Mylapore, if at all they went anywhere. Similarly references 
abound in Syriac writings about the tomb of St. Thomas in India. ‘ Amr, the Christian 


8 See on this subject, Periplus (ed. Schoff) ; Ptolemy’s Geography (ed, McCrindle) ; Warmington, Com- 
merce between the Roman Empire and India and Charlesworth, Tra/ie Routes of the Roman Empire. For a sum- 
mary, see P. J. Thomas, The India of the Early Christian Fathers (Yoimg Men of India, January 1928). 

® The best account of the Malabar tradition is in the Malayalam work. The Christians of St. Thomas 
by the Rev-. Bernard, a Syrian priest. For the Mylapore tradition, see the writer’s paper in the Report of ths 
Irtdian Historical Records Commission, (1924). 
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Arab historian (1340) says distinctly that " his (Thomas’) tomb is in the ‘ island ’ of Mailapore 
in India, on the right hand side of the altar, in his monastery.”^ 

The monastery of Mylapore mentioned above has been mentioned also by the European 
travellers just quoted; but it existed in much earlier times. Gregory of Tours in the sixth 
century records the accounts which he heard from the monk Theodorus about “ the church and 
monastery of striking dimensions ” that stood near the tomb of St. Thomas in India. Lately 
valuable evidence for the existence of this monastery as early as the middle of the fourth 
century has been discovered. This is contained in a Syriac work called Life of Hermit Tondn, 
written about 390 a.d, by Zadoe, who calls himself “ priest, monk and archimandrite of the 
monastery of St. Thomas in India ” ; and in this woik it is said that Mar Yonan came from 
Anbar (modem Baghdad) into India to visit the said monastery. We know in other 
ways that this Mar YonAn lived about 350 a.d. Now that the existence of the tomb can be 
traced as far back as 350 a.d., it wotild be futile to consider it as a Portuguese fraud. 
Monks from Malabar and Persia seem to have lived there for many centuries, but in the 
fifteenth centmy the place seems to have fallen into ruins. The Portuguese renovated the 
place and built a beautiful church over the Apostle’s tomb. 8 

5. An Indigenous Church in South India. 

Many critics {e.g., Milne Rae and Richard Garbe) have attributed the early Christianity of 
India to the evangelical efforts of ‘ Nestorian ’ missionaries from Persia. There is no doubt 
that Christians from Mesopotamia and Persia colonized on the Malabar coast between the 
fourth and ninth centuries a.d. According to tradition, a Syrian merchant called KnAyi- 
Thoma (Thomas of Cana) settled down in Malabar in the fourth century, accompanied by 
many followers, and this is quite probable, seeing that in the middle of the sixth century, 
Oosmas found in South India and Ceylon a community of Persian Christians with a Bishop 
of their own. But these colonists were never known in Malabar as missionaries ; they were 
chiefly traders, and are said to have fraternized with the descendants of St, Thomas’ con- 
verts. That there was in South India before the arrival of Persians an indigenous community 
of Christians is clear from the following independent lines of evidence. 

Before the year 354 a.d., the Emperor Constantins is said to have sent a missionary 
called Theophilius to Arabia, Abyssinia, Ceylon and India. According to a contemporary 
historian, Theophilius preached the gospel in the Maldives and from there sailed to other parts 
of India, “ and reformed many things which were not rightly done among them ; for, they 
heard the reading of the Gospel in a sitting posture, and did other things which were repugnant 
to the Divine Law ; and having reformed everything according to the holy usage, as was most 
acceptable to God, he also confirmed the dogma of the Church.”® According to Medlycott 
and Mingana, this valuable statement implies the existence of (1) a resident congregation of 
the faithful, (2) Church services regularly held, at which the Gospels were read, and (3) conse- 
quently a ministering clergy. This Latin account squares very well with the Syriac text quoted 
above, from the Doctrine of the Apostles, which clearly says that India received the Apostle’s 
hand of priesthood from Judas Thomas,” and confirms the Malabar tradition that the Apostle 
consecrated priests in Malabar to follow in his footsteps.*® Nor need there be any doubt 
that the Christians whom Theophilius found were indigenous. Although the “ Apostolic 

7 Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, IV, p. 34. 

8 On Mylapore and the Portuguese, see F. A. D'Cruz, St. Thomas the Apostle in India ; the foreword 
by Bishop Teixeira. 

® See Abb4 Migne, Pat. Or., Ixv, 481-489. Quoted and conunented in Medlycott, India and the Apostle 
Thomas, p. 178, and Mingana, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 

10 The tradition is that four of the leading Brahman Christian families were raised to the privilege of 
priesthood. They were : Pakalomattam, Sankarapuri. Kalli and Kaliankavu. They still exist in Koraval- 
angad, and the present writer is a lineal descendant. The Head of the Malabar Church, the Archdeacon, had 
to be selected from Pakalomattam — a practice which was cwitiaued among the Jacobites till a hundred 
yean ago, 
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Constitutions ” had laid down that the reading of the Gospel must be heard in a standing 
posture, and although this had been accepted all over the Christian world, western and 
eastern, the news of it had not reached the Indians, and they naturally continued to hear the 
Gospel in a sitting posture. We may remember in this connection that the Maidive Islands lie 
off the Malabar Coast, and were always in commercial contact with it. 

Another independent source of evidence is the testimony of an early Muhammadan writer 
that Mani, the founder of Manichajism (bom 215 a.d.), visited India to spread his rival 
creed, and this strengthens the Malabar tradition that the sorcerer Mani came to Malabar to 
pervert the converts of St. Thomas and that some of them succumbed to him. It is also 
known that, owing to persecution in Persia, Mani’s followers migrated to India, China and 
other comtries. One cannot say whether the well-known Manigramakars associated with 
Malabar Christians were Manichseans, but it is highly probable that Mani or his immediate 
disciples visited South India, and this lends support to the view that there were Christians in 
South India in the third century a.d.*‘ 

6. Conclusion. 


Thus we have testimony from two independent sources about the mission of the Apostle 
Thomas in South India. On the one hand we have unequivocal evidence of the early Fathers 
that St. Thomas preached and died in India ; on the other, we have in India itself a local 
tradition which receives more and more support as historical research advances. If the 
Apostle came to India at all he could not have normally avoided Malabar ; and in Malabar 
itself we have a Christian community that claims Thomas as their founder and whose existence 
could be traced back to the early centuries rf the Christian era. At least from the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. we have reliable evidence for the fact that Persian and Syrian Christians looked to 
Mylapore for the tomb of St. Thomas. One cannot understand why all these people looked for 
It on the barren shores of Mylapore, seeing that early Christian haunts were nearer home. 
If they, who knew the story of the Acts well, thought that it happened in Parthia or Afghanis- 
than (as the modern critics would have it), it is most strange that they looked for Thomas’ 
tomb and Thomas’ converts in South India, as they actually did. Considering the cumulative 
weight of all these different lines of evidence, it might seem that the mission of St. Thomas 
in South India is as satisfactorily proved as the great majority of events in India’s 
ancient history. 


Note on Bibliography. 

Among the writers who have denied that St. Thomas came to South India are Milne 
Rae, a former professor of the Madras Christian College, in his Syrian Church in India (1892), 
Richard Garbe, professor at Tubingen, in his Indien und dm Christentum (1914), W. R. Philipps, 
Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society (1903-04), and Rev. H. Thurston, S.J., in the Cath. Ency.’, 
vol. XIV. Among those who have afiarmed it are Paulino, in India Orientalia Christiana 
(1794), Claudius Buchanan, in his Christian Researches in Asia (1814), Reginald Heber, in his 
Journal, Yule in his edition of Marco Polo, A. E. Medlycott, in his India and the Apostle 
Thomas (1905), Dahlmann, in his Die Thomas Legends (1912), A. Wath, in Der HI. Thomas 
der Apostel Indiens (1925), Parquhar, in his two papers in the Bulletin of the John Ryland’s 
Library (1926-27), and Father Hosten in various writings. Other works on the subject will be 
found among the footnotes. Dr. Mingana, the Syriac archivist, has brought out useful docu- 
ments relevant to the subject in his Early Spread of Christianity in India printed in the Bulletin 
of John Ryland’s Library (1926), but he adopts a non-committal attitude regarding the ques- 
tion of St. Thomas. Of the above writers, only Buchanan, Medlycott and Hosten studied 
the South Indian tradition on the spot . Buchanan, a pioneer Protestant missionarv. after 
Muhammadan testimony, see 

The Malabar tradition is that many families apostatized, and that when the first Syrian Colonists came (some- 
time in the imddle of the fourth century) the Christian families (caUed raMai=:orthodox, Syr.) were few 

and in a desolate condition, Some identify Mani with Manikavasagar, the Tamil Sai va devotee, but this is 
uOl COIiVlIlClllg* 
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laborious researches, arrived at the conclusion that “ we have as good testimony that Apostle 
Thomas died in India as that Apostle Peter died in Rome.” (Christian Researches (1814), p. 136.) 
Bishop Heber, who died in South India, was even more sure about it. “ It may be as readily 
believed,” wrote he, “ that St. Thomas was slain in Meilapur as that St. Paul was beheaded 
in Rome or that Leonidas fell at Thermopylae.” (Indian Journal, II, 178.) 

Vincent Smith, the famous historian, was at first sceptical about the Apostle’s journey to 
South India but later, when he came into closer eontact with the authorities, he wrote as 
follows : — “ I am now satisfied that the Christian Church of Southern India is extremely 
ancient, whether it was founded by St. Thomas in person or not, and that its existence may be 
traced back to the third century with a high degree of probability. Mr. Milne Rae carried his 
Bceptism too far when he attributed the establishment of the Christian congregations to 
missionaries from the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates in the fifth and sixth centuries.” 
Early History of India (1924), p. 250. Elsewhere he says : — “ My personal impression, form- 
ed after much examination of the evidence is that the story of the martyrdom in Southern 
India is the better supported of the two versions of the Saint’s Death.” Oxford History of 
India (1923), p. 126. Had Smith been able to examine the testimony of Syriac fathers, now 
available in English, and had he studied Malabar tradition at closer quarters, it is possible that 
he would have gone much further in hia affirmation of St. Thomas’ connection with India. 

The reason why many scholars are so sceptical about the matter seems to be (1) the ■ 
iconoclastic attitude towards traditions introduced by the modem Prussian School of historians; 
(2) the imperfect acquaintance with sources which are not available in the European languages 
and a general disbelief in them ; and perhaps (3) a natural disinclination to believe how India, 
which lay outside the Roman empire and is identified with Hinduism, should possess the tomb 
of one of the twelve apostles of Jesus, a privilege which only one place in Europe and no other 
place in the world can claim. One wonders how many events in the history of the first 
century a.d, in India or elsewhere are better attested than the preaching of St. Thomas in 
South India. 


THE DATE OF THE COMPILATION OF KAUTALYA’S ARTHA-§ASTRA (484-510 A.D.) 

By FRAN NATH, D.Sc., Ph.D, 

the most difficult questions in ancient Indian history is that of the date of the 
Kautaliya artha-idstra. Controversy on the subject continues, no convincing or satisfactory 
solution having been arrived at. Most European scholars think the work was compiled in 
the Gupta peri^, while Indians generally hold that its author was Cdnahya, a contempor- 
ary of Candragupta Maurya. In A study in the Economic Condition of Ancient India I took 
it as representing the earlier Gupta period. Further study of the Artha-ddstra makes me 
think that it was probably composed between 484 and 510 a.d. The reasons for this con- 
clusion are the following : 

1. The author of the Artha-sfistra lived somewhere near the seacoast. 

A careful perusal of the Artha-Mstra shows that the author has selected a small terri- 
tory, called janapada, approaching in area nearly to a modem tahstl. The first chapter of 
the second part deals with its colonization (janapada-nivesa) ; the second with the distribution 
of land (bhumic-chidra-vidhdna) ; the third with its protection by the erection of forts (durga- 
vidhAna) ; the fourth with the buildings, roads, ditches, gardens, store-houses, and so forth, 
within the forts ; and the remaining chapters with the administration of the janapada and durga. 

Note.— The following abbreviations have been used : — 

Kautalya’s Art/Ki-4<l««ro, Saipskrta text, Mysore, 2nd edn.=K.S. 

Trivandrum edn., 1924-25, edited with a commentary by Gaijapati Sa«trin=Gauapati. 

The Early History oj India by V. A. Smith, 4th edn. (1924)=Smith. 

EngUsh Translatiim of the Artha-idstra hy Dr. R, Shamasastry, Ist eda.=E. T. 

German Translatim by J. J. Meyer =:Meyer. 


2 
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The following features of the janapada throw some light on the date of the Artha-sastra : 

(1) Kautalya lays down that “the interior of the kingdom shall be watched by Vaguiika, 
Sahara, Pulinda, Cand&la and Aranya-cara ” (wild tribes). 

In interpreting this passage it appears to me that wild tribes have been confounded woth 
persons armed with some sort of traps, whereas the object of Kautalya appears to have l^n 
to utilize the local wild tribes for purposes of defence. When trusted, the wild tribes 
are extraordinarily faithful. They will not budge from the place where they are stationed, 
and will risk their lives in the performance of the duty assigned them. That is the reason 
why in some States such men are still appointed as treasury guards. It is plain from the 
instruction of Kautalya that one of the wild tribes near the capital were the Vftgurika, now 
represented by the B&gri tribe, also known as Baoria or Badhak. The editor of the TribM 
and Caatea of the C. P. states that their origin is obscure, but they seem to have belonged to 
Gujar&t, as their peculiar dialect still in use is impregnated with Gujar&ti. They are still 
found in considerable numbers in Gujar&t and Ceniaral India.* 

According to Ptolemy the Pulindai or Pulindas used to live to the north of Avanti 
(modem Ujjain), which according to his map and that of Lassen was surrounded on the west 
by SurA^tra, Kaccba, MahArfistra and Kohkana, on the south by the Vindhya and Satpura 
ranges, on the east and south-east by Mah&kosala and Gondiana and on the north by 
RAjputAnA. The well known Savaras, who are mentioned in Vedic literature, lived in 
juxtaposition to the Pulindas, and the Gandalas are now represented by out-caste tribes. All 
of these were oranyaeara or forest-dwellers, who occupied the forests on all sides of Avanti. 

(2) The second feature of Kautalya’s janapada is that it was situated somewhere near 
a seacoast abounding in ports. In the chapter dealing with the Tid'oadhyakm (superintendent 
of ships) we read as follows ; — 

“ The superintendent of ships shall examine the accounts relating to navigation, not 
only on oceans and moutha of rivers, but also on lakes, natural or artificial, and rivers in the 
vicinity of athdniya and fortified cities. Villages on seashores or on the banks of rivers and 
lakes shall pay a fixed amount of tax (klrptcm) — Merchants shall pay the customary toll levied 
in port tovms — Those { — ?) fishing out conch ahella and pearls shall pay the requisite amount 
of hire {naukdhdtakam) or they may make use of their own boats — The superintendent of 
ships shall strictly observe the customs prevalent in commercial towns {patfana, ' port town ’). 
Whenever a weather-beaten ship arrives at a port town he shall show fatherly kindness to it. 
— Ships that touch at harbours on their way may be requested the payment of toll. Pirate 
ships (himarikd), vessels which are bound for the country of an enemy as well as those which 
have violated the customs and rules in force in port towns shall be destroyed.”* 

The words and passages which I have italicized above point to a country abounding 
in (1) seaports, (2) ships sailing for pearl fishery and (3) pirate vessels. The section dealing 
with ulka-vyavahdra (regulation of toll-dues) discloses that conch shells, diamonds, precious 
stones, pearls and coral were important items of import.* 

At the time of famine, the king was advised to remove himself with his subjects to the 
seashore or to the banks of rivers or lakes (samudra-aaraa-tatdkdni vd sat^ayeta.* During 

drought or epidemic the worship of the sea (varmvagrahe — mahdkaccha-p&jdk — kdrayet 

Tena marko vydkhydtah- Tirthdbhisecanam mahdkacca-vardhanam kdrayet)^ was considered 
efficacious and was entrusted to hermits who had committed an offence (mdhdkaccha- 
vardhandni rdjhascareyuh).* 

2. Kaufalya’s king and his dominions. 

The section treating of the duties of the sitddhyak^ is very important, as it deals with 
the management of crown lands. Sttddyakn, according to Meyer, p. 177, means “ Der 
A utseher iiber d ie koniglichen Ackerlanderein,” i.e., the officer in charge of the crown lands 

* Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, ii, 49-69. 

^amasastry’s English translation, pp. 139-40. The italics Me mine. » E. T. p. 124 

i K. S., p. 208. * Ibid, • iba., pV 19J.' 
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{svabhAmil },) , the existence of which a recent writer also confirms. He says that these lan/ln ^ere 
‘‘ownedbythe state and cultivated under thedirect superintendence of the stB.te (sitddhyakta)."^ 

The oflScer in charge of the crown lands was required to punish those who neglected their 
fields and produced less than the standard fixed by the government. According to Dr. Shama* 
sastry the passage tesdm karmaphala-vinipdte tat-pJudahdnam dandalfi means that “ any 
loss due to the persons shall be punished with a fine equal to the loss.® But it has not been 
pointed out how this loss was to be reckoned, unless there was some sort of measure of normal 
produce. It appears to me that a standard produce per bigha {parideia) was fixed, varying 
with the agricultural circumstances of important tracts and that this is what is referred to by 
Kaxx^lja,: ^aSadrommjdhgaMTtamvana-pramdnamadhyardfumdnApdndm deSavdpdndmardka' 
trayodai Asmakdndm tmyovimsatir Avantxnam amitam Apardntdndm Haimanydndm ca Iculyd- 
vdpdnarn ca kdlcUai,. Dr. Shamasastry thinks that this passage means that “ The quantity of 
rain that falls in the country of JSngala is 16 dronas ; half as much more in moist countries 
(andpdndm) ; as to the countries which are fit for agriculture (deda vdpdndm) 13| dwnas in 
the country of Asmakas ; 23 droiiaa in Avanti, and an immense quantity in western countries 
{apardntdndm) the borders of the Him&laya, and the countries where water channels are 
made use of in agriculture {kvlydvdpdndm.”^^ This cannot be correct, as will be shown 
presently. The point escaped the attention of Ganapati Sastri ; but Herr Meyer, while 
following their translations in the main, suggested a new point about anupdndm dedavdpandm 
in a footnote.** The translations and the commentary in respect of the above passage are 
not accurate for the following reasons : — 

(i) Varsa-pramdna may mean a rain gauge, but here it means the standard of produce 
for the year. The dronas in the passage refer to the standard share of produce fixed for the 
crown lands situated in the different countries. 

(ii) Haimanydndm does not mean the borders of the Himalaya. According to Apte, 
haimana signifies wintry or cold. Kvlydvdpa denotes the crop irrigated by well, tank 
or water reservoir. Haimanydndm ca ktdydvdpdndt^ ca kdlatai may be translated as “ the 
crop grown in winter and irrigated (by well, tank, lake or water reservoir) should be ascertain* 
ed according to the time.” 

(ni) Amitam Apardntdndm has been translated as “ immense quantity in western coun* 
tijes.” The meaning appears rather to be “ the quantity of produce of the Apar&nta jana- 
padas is not known (or not ascertained).” According to my interpretation the whole pas- 
sage means ; “ The annual measure (of produce to be taken as the king’s due) is 16 dronas 
in the country of J&hgala ; 24 dronas in moist (marshy or low) countries fit for agriculture ; 
13J dronas in the janapadas of Aimaka ; 23 dronas in Avanti ; the quantity in Apar&nta is 
not measured ; the.crop grown in winter and irrigated (by well, pond, tank, lake, etc.), should 
be ascertained according to the time.” Whatever may be the correct interpretation of 
varvi-pramdna, so much is indisputably clear that Kautalya’s king possessed landed 
properties in the following countries : — 

I. AparSnta. 

II. Asmaka. 

III. Avanti. 

IV. J&ngala. 

V. Anupa desa. 

I. Apardnta. Herr Meyer and Ganapati Sastri both agree that Apardnta refers to the 
country of Konkana. Haran Chandra Chakladar in his book, Socicd Life in Ancient India : 
Studies in Vdtsydyana’s KdmasAtra, writes ; — “ As regards the location of the province, the 
commentary says that Aparknta country was situated near the western sea. It is now 
generally considered to be “ Northern Kohkan with a capital at Surp&raka (now Sopara), 

7 V. K. R. C. Dikshitar, Hindu Administrative Institutions, p. 16S, K. S., p. 116. 

» E. T., p. 127, K, S., pp. 116-16, “ E. T., p. 127. ** Meyer, p, 178 n. 
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but very often the name appears to have been applied to designate a much wider region from 
Malabar to Sindh ” (p. 87). 

II. Asmaka. According to Apte, Asmaka is the name of a country in the south “ pro- 
bably an old name of Travancore.” Herr Meyer and Dr. Shamasastry have both taken it 
to be Mah^rastra.l^ 

III. Avanti. This is the well known country of MalwA, with its capital at tJjjain. 

IV. Jdhgala. Desert countries, probably the tracts adjacent to Malwa on the north 
and north-west. 

V. Anupa deda. Marshy countries. Possibly the name refers to the janapadas 
settled along the banks of the Narmada. The country was full'of marshes and swamps. 
According to N. L. Dey it referred to the lower part of MMwa, with its capital at Mhow near 
Indore, or to the country of the Haihayas. (See Geographical Dictionary, ed. 1899.) 

If we take all these countries into consideration together, we find that they would form 
a political unit includin g Kofikana, Kaccha, Sur&§tra, Sindh (AparAnta), some parts of Raj- 
putanA (JAhgala), MAlwA, with its capital at Ujjain (Avanti), the tracts along the banks of 
the NarmadA and TApti (Anupa-desa) and MahAr Astra (Asmaka). 

3. Historical evidence about the existence of the political unit referred to by Kautalya. 

According to V. A. Smith, “ The so-called ‘ Western Satraps ’ comprise two distinct 
dynasties, ruling in widely separated territories. The KshaharAta satraps of MahArAshtra, 
with their capital probably at NAsik in the Western GhAts, who had established their power 
at some time in the first century after Christ, were destroyed by Gautamiputra, an Andhra 
king, in or about 126 a.d., their dominions being annexed to the Andhra monarchy. The 
second satrapy of the west, founded by the 6aka Chasbtana at Ujjain in MAlwA, late in the 
first century after Christ, was immensely extended by Ghashtana’s grandson, RudradAman I 
who at some date between 128 and 150 a,d., and probably before 130 a.d., conquered from 
Gautamiputra ’s son, Pulumayi II, all or nearly all the territory which Gautamiputra had 
taken from the BIshaharAtas a few years earlier. The power of RudradAman I was thus esta- 
blished not only over the peninsula of SurAshtra, but also over MAlwA, Cutch, Sind, the Kon- 
kan, and other districts — in short, over Western India. The capital of Chashtana and his 
successors was Ujjain, one of the most ancient cities of India, the principal depot for the 
commerce between the ports of the west and the interior, famous as a seat of learning apd 
civilization, and also notable as the Indian Greenwich from which longitudes were reckoned.”'* 

The small empire of Ujjain continued to be governed by Saka satraps up to the time of 
Chandragupta II. The satrap Rudrasena sent an embassy to the emperor of Magadha, 
However, the latter was not satisfied : he annexed the kingdom of Ujjain. “The greatest 
military achievement of Chandragupta VikramAditya was his advance to the Arabian Sea 
through MalwA and GujarAt, and his subjugation of the peninsula of SurAshtra or KAfhiA- 
wAr, which had been ruled for centuries by the Saka djmasty. of foreign origin, known to 
European scholars as the Western Satraps.”'* After the death of Samudragupta the his- 
tory of the Ujjain kingdom is not known. There is no doubt that in 458 a.d. Skandagupta 
defeated the Hunas and took possession of the peninsula of SurAshtra (KAthiAwar).” '® 
“ About 465 A.D., a fresh swarm of nomads poured across the frontier, and occupied Gan- 
dhAra, or the north-western PanjAb, where a ‘ cruel and vindictive ’ chieftain usurped the 
throne of the Kushans, and ‘ practised the most barbarous atrocities.” ” But the province 
of MAlwa continued from 484 to 510 to be governed by Budhagupta and Bhanugupta, who 
occupied a dependent position and were afraid of the Huna chieftains. 

From the above description it is clear that the MahvA empire continued as a political 
unit from 126 a.d. to 510 a.d. Kautalya’s Artha-Mstra must fall within this period. 

{To be continued.) 


13 E. T., p. 127 n. ; Meyer, p. 178, n. 3. 
13 lind., p, 327. 


11 Smith, p, 308. 

17 md., p. 328. 


15 Smith, p. 307. 

18 Ibid., p. 332. 
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A BUDDHIST PAEALLEL TO THE AVIMARAKA STORY. 

By A. VENKATASUBBIAH 

No. 536 of the Buddhist Jataka stories (Kun&la-jAtaka ; V, 412 ff. of Fausboll’s edition) 
has for its theme the natural wickedness of women. The bird-king Kun^Ia delivers in it a 
long address on this subject to the cuckoo-king Punnamukha and others, and in the course 
of it, mentions among the wicked women known to him, the princess Kurungavi who, 
though in love with Elakamaraka, sinned with Chalanga-kumAra and his disciple Dhanante- 
v§si. The story referred to by him is related in full by the author of the Jatakatihavannand 
(p. 428 ff .) and is as follows ; — 

King Brahmadatta once fought with and killed in battle the king of Kosala. He then 
took his kingdom and also his chief queen, and made her his chief queen, although she was 
pregnant at that time. Some time later, this queen gave birth to a handsome boy-child, 
and thinking that, if the boy grew up there, king Brahmadatta might at some time have 
him killed because he was the son of his enemy, she bade the nurse cover the child with a 
piece of cloth, and to carry it to the bvurial-ground and abandon it there. This was done ; 
but the child’s dead father constituted himself its guardian deity and impelled one of the 
goats grazing there to take compassion on the child and to go and suckle it frequently. The 
goatherd, seeing the goat going and coming frequently, followed it and found the child ; 
and being childless, he took it home and gave it to his wife. She began to love it and to 
bring it up on goat’s milk ; but from that day onwards, the goats of the goatherd began to 
die by twos and threes every day ; and he, apprehending that, if he kept the child, the whole 
herd would die, abandoned it in his turn by placing it in an earthen vessel and casting it 
adrift in a river. This vessel was found and the child rescued by a Candala, who, being child- 
less, adopted it and brought it up. 

The child grew up into a handsome boy, and after he was sixteen years old, he used 
to go with his father every day to the king’s palace and work there. He was there seen by 
princess Kurungavi, the handsome daughter of king Brahmadatta ; and the two fell in love 
with each other and carried on an intrigue unsuspected by others. 

In course of time, this became known, and the king, becoming exceedingly wroth, was 
deliberating about the punishment to be inflicted on the daring Candala youth. The king 
of Kosala, the guardian deity of the boy, then possessed the boy’s mother and made her say 
that the boy was not a Candala but her own son born to the king of Kosala, that she caused 
him to be abandoned in the burial-ground soon after birth, etc. Brahmadatta, on hearing 
this, questioned the nurse and others, and being convinced that the boy was in truth not a 
Candala but the son of the Kosala king, gave his daughter to him in marriage. He was also 
named Elakamaraka because the goats had been killed by him.* 

Brahmadatta then sent Elakamaraka with an army to Kosala to rule there ; and because 
he was uneducated, a teacher named Chalanga-kumara was also sent with him to instruct 
him in the arts and sciences. Elakamaraka made him his aendpati ; and Kurungavi commit- 
ted adultery with him and also with his servant Dhanantevasi, by whose hands Chalanga- 
kumara used to send her presents of clothes, jewels and other things. 

Leaving out of consideration the last paragraph, it will be seen that the story related 
in the jataka° is essentially the same as that described in the Avimdraka-ndtaka. Avirmraka 
and elakamaraka both mean ‘ goat-killer ’ ; and in the play, as in the story, Goatkiller, who 
passes for a Candala youth, sees and falls in love with princess Kurahgi or Kurungavi (her 
name is given as Kurunga-devi in two of the MSS. used by Fausboll), who too falls in love 
with him and is given in marriage to him by her father after it becomes clear that the youth 
is not a Candala, but is in reality the son of high-caste parents. 


1 This is somewhat obscure; for the author of the Jitaka" has not on any occasion said that the 
boy had killed goats. Thg reference perhaps is to the circumstance of the goats of the goatherd dying 
after he took home the abandoned child. 
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There is thus no doubt that both the play and the story are concerned with the same 
persons and incidents, as likewise are KatMsaritsdgara, 112, w. 89-108, and the Jayamahgalft 
commentary on Vatsy^yana’s Kdmasutra, 5. 4. 14. There are, however, differences in detail 
between all these versions of the story, and I shall point out some of them here : 

1. The hero is called Elakamaraka in the Jataka® because goats were killed by him, 
and Avimaraka in the N&taka (because he killed a demon named Avi) and the Jaya° (be- 
cause he was so strong even as a child that goats and sheep died when grasped by him). 

The Katha® does not give his name, but merely calls him Matahgakumara or Candila’s son. 

2. The heroine is called Kurahgi in the Nataka and Katha® ; her name is not given 
in the Jaya,® while in the jataka® she is called Kurunga\u or Kuruhgasnndari. 

3. There is nothing said in the jataka® about Gloatkiller’s saving the life of the princess. 
The other versions, however, make out that he saved her from an elephant. This incident 
took place in a park in the city according to the Jaya® and the Nataka, and in a forest accord- 
ing to the Katha®. 

4. The Nataka and jataka® make out that Goatkiller married the princess according 
to the Gandharva form ; the Jaya® too seems to suggest the same, while the Katha®, on the 
other hand, makes out that the marriage took place regularly. 

5. Goatkiller’s real father was the king of Kosala according to the Jataka® ; according 
to the other three versions, it was Agni, the god of fire. 

6. Goatkiller’s mother was a Brahmana maiden according to the Katha® and a Brahmana’s 
370 ung wife according to the Jaya®. According to the Jataka®, she was the chief queen of the 
king of Kosala (and of king Brahmadatta), and according to the Nataka, the queen of Kasiraja. 

7. Goatkiller’s foster-father was a Sahara according to the Jaya®, while, according to 
the Katha® and Jataka®, he was a Candaia. According to the Nataka, he was a Ksattriya, 
who temporarily, for the period of a year, was a Candaia. 

Of these four versions of the story, that of the Jaya® is most free from supernatural 
elements ; it is more natural than the other three versions, and seems to be nearest to the 
original form of the story. The versions of the Nataka and Jataka®, on the other hand, 
seem to diverge widely from the original story. That of the Nataka has in it a great number 
of supernatural elements ; and there can be no doubt that they are, mostly, due to the author 
of the play, and have been introduced in order to embellish the plot. The divergences in 
the Jataka®, on the other hand, seem to be due to what may be called the habit of caricatur- 
ing, which the Buddhist writers indulged in when rewriting Brahmanical stories* ; compare, 
for instance, the story of Krsna and the five Pandavas related by the author of the Jataka® 
on V. 426-7 of Fausboll’s edition and the story of the Andhaka-Vrsnis related in the 
Ghata-jataka (no. 454 ; IV, p. 79 ff.). 

Regarding the name Avimaraka or Elakamaraka, the explanations given of it in the 
above-cited versions are hardly satisfactory. It is difficult to believe that there was a demon 
who was named Avi ; and it is equally difficult to believe the far-fetched explanation given 
in the Jataka® that Elakamaraka was so called because two or three goats belonging to the 
goatherd used to die every day after he took home the abandoned child. Similarly, the 
explanation given in the Jaya®, too, is not very credible. 

The reading Elalcakumdra, therefore, that is found instead of Elakamaraka in two of the 
MSS. used by Fausboll (the same two MSS. as contain the reading Kuruhgasundart instead of 
Kuruhgavi) is of interest in this connection. Elakakumdra means ‘ son of goats ’ ; and not 
only is it very common for infants separated from mothers (or of mothers who have no breast 
milk) to be brought up on goat’s milk, but we find it explicitly said in Katha®, 112, 105 ; 

2 Compare in this connection Albrecht Weber’s observation, Die Jaina haben die brahmanischtn 
Sagen durchweg nach freier WiUkur umgewandeU und ihren eigenen PhatUaaieen angepastt made on a similar 
occ^ion on p. 474 of his Verzeichnis der Sanskrit und Prakrit Handschriften Kdniglichen BiUiothek 
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tataa tam prdpya canddlair ajdhtrena vardhita^, that the abandoned child was brought up 
on goat’s milk. It seems to me, therefore, under the circumstances, that it is not too far- 
fetched to conjecture that the name of the hero of the story was originally Avikum&ra and 
that this was in course of time corrupted into Avim&raka and explanations then invented 
in support of the corrupted name. 


SCRAPS OF TIBETO-BURMAN FOLKLORE, 

By the iate Sm RICHARD O. TEMPLE^ Br. 

{ContinvAd from vol. LIX, page 187.) 

3. Temple Guardians. 

“ On either side (p. 53) of the great doorway [at Gyangtse] are two great imagesrepresent- 
ing in all the four great guardian deities of the fomr quarters of the world. The Tibetans 
believe that by placing these fearsome images at the entrance hall no evil spirit can enter 
into the temple itself to disturb the pious monks at their prayers within.” 

Temple guardians are everywhere the rule in India, and in Burma the giant chinthe 
guardians of Pagodas are ubiquitous and very prominent. 

In III, 26. it is said. : “ The people of Burma regard guardian spirits with mixed 

feelings. They look to them for support and safety in all conditions of life, and at the same 
time consider them to be decidedly capable of infinite mischief. They occupy a place mid- 
way between the indifferent beneficent spirit and the actively malignant spirit. The predomi- 
nant feeling towards the guardians is that they have to be kept in a good temper. Guardians 
are of course infinite in their variety, as ever 3 dhing coimected with mnnbm.! hja 
environment has its guardians.” 

4. Mountain Spirits. 

“ The natural grandeur of Chumolhari (p. 46) has impressed itself even upon the stolid 
Tibetan and he worships the mountain as a goddess, as the fair lady of the everlasting 
snows, and on its sides they believe dwell the gnomes, the demons, and the goblins who 
play such an important part in Tibetan folklore.” 

As regards Burma, it is stated in E.R.E., III, 22, that “ there is a distinct worship or 
propitiation of spirits representing Nature generally among all the tribes, in addition to that 
of the individual, familiar or tribal guardians. There are everywhere national Spirits of 
the Sky, the Sun, and Moon, Bain and the Flood, of the Fell, the Forests and Trees, and 
Agriculture. But the tendency to localize the National Spirit is everywhere visible, and 
in reality the national spirit is hardly to be differentiated ^m the tribal,” 

The attitude of the educated Burmese towards the non-Buddhist spirits they revere 
is conveyed in a letter from a Burman printed in vol. XXIX, ante (1900), p. 117 ; ” I imve 
to state that Buddhism and Brahmanism have certain beliefs in common, in consequence 
of stories handed down from father to son. The wild tribes, which have not received the 
Religion of Gaudama [i.e., Buddhism] are quite as strong in this primitive faith. Not only 
has every human being, but also every conspicuous object and every article of utility a 
guardian spirit. When people die it is said that they become spiritual bodies requiring 
spiritual food, and in order that the spirits or nats may not harm the living, the latter make 
certain customary offerings to them. Some persons, who have familiar spirits, make annual 
offerings to the nats, and before making an offering a small bamboo or plank house is built 
in a grove or near a mountain, wax candles are lighted and minor offerings are made. These 
festivals are generally performed in Upper Burma. When the ceremonies are over a pot of 
water is poured out slowly on to the ground while repeating certain prayers.” 

An explanation of this phenomenon is offered in The Word of Laila, 90 : “ Time, conquest 
and philosophy have brought this about in India as a growth out of the original instinct [of 
monotheism], which the old Aryans managed many centuries ago to implant in the popula- 
tion at large For the aboriginal tribes their spirits, in the general body of which the 
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Hindu gods and the Muhammadan saints are included : for all, a large body of occult 
superstition that comes to the surface in legend and folklore, and in the daily ceremonies 
connected with domestic and public events, and is based on the varied beliefs and practices 
of the aborigines, with whom the Aryans have come in contact from time to time in the 
course of a very long period. It is these superstitions and the rites based on them that most 
prominently strike the eye of the visitor from outside and thus are apt to mislead him as 
to the true thought, religious aspirations and mental calibre of those who practise them.” 

5. Kinehenjanga. 

“ Kanchendzonga [p. 66], which means the great glacier Treasure-house of the Five 
Precious Substances, is the object of great worship in Sikkim, and it plays an important 
part in Sikkimese Buddhism. Special ceremonies and sacred dances are held in its honour, 
some of them very old, dating from a long time before the introdnction of Buddhism into 
Sikkim, and there are dark stories told that in the olden days these ceremonies were accom- 
panied by human sacrifices made to the spirit of the moiuitain.” 

[January 18th, 1923] at sunrise (p. 77) we saw the beautiful sight of snow falling on 
the top of the Kanchendzonga Range. The mountain is such an important part of the 
Western horizon of so many parts of Sikkim that there is little wonder it is regarded as the 
guardian spirit of the country.” 

6. Demon Haunts. 

‘ We were forced (p. 97) to camp on the broad even-surfaced summit of the pass [between 
Sikkim and Tibet, near the Chumiomo Peak], a formation which is peculiar, so far as is 
known, to this pass. The natives believed it to be inhabited by dark and terrible demons, 
who bring disaster upon every one who stops there.” 

In Burma this t 3 rpe of belief is spread far and wide. “ The most widely spread nature 
cult of all is that of the forest and tree riats. All the wild tribes dread them, and the most 
characteristic superstitions of the people of the cultivated plains are related to them. Every 
prominent tree, every grove, every area of jungle, besides the forest in general has its special 
mt (aeikthd in Burmese), often with a specialised name.” (E.R.E., III, 23.) 

7. Images. 

“ The images (p. 53) inside the temple [at Gyangtse] were equally interesting The 

principal image was that of the historical Buddha Strangely enough such images 

are rare in Tibet, as the Tibetan prefers nowadays to worship at the shrine of some purely 
mythological deity, one of the so-called non-human or Dhyani Buddhas.” 

In Burma images of the Buddha [t.e., the MAnusha Buddha of Mahayanism] are very 
common. See Shway Yoe, The Burman, ch. XVII. Nevertheless, as in Tibet, there are 
also innumerable images, set up all over the country, of the mythical nats, which’ are revered 
by the people and have no real connection with Buddhism in any form. See Temple, The 
Thirty-seven Nats, 'passim. ^ 


As the Buddhism of Tibet is Mahayanist the following passage from The Word of LaUa, 
pp. 88 f ., is of interest here, as explanatory of the images of the Buddha there In Mahayana 
Buddhism “ there is an Adi-Buddha (original Buddha), who is an eternal self-existent being 
and IS represented by the three corporeal bodies of Buddha-ethereal, celestial, and terres- 
trial-cach m five forms derived from Buddha himself, his three acknowledged and well- 
known, though mythical, predecessors and his looked for successor. By his contemplative 
power (dhydna) the Adi-Buddha created the five DhyAni Buddhas, who are unconnected 
with this world, and dwell in thoughtful peace in Nirvana, here a ‘ Heaven ’ Each 
Dhyani Buddha has a wife and a son, a Dhyani Bodhisattva, who, too, has never been a 
uman bemg. Each Dhyani Bodhisattva has a wife and a son, a Manusha Buddha 

incarnated in this world and given a wife Siddhartha Gautama (Shakhya Sinha), 

... Huddha himself, as a man, was a Manusha Buddha.” In Tibetan iconography are to 
ound images of all the above mentioned spiritual beings. 
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III. RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS. 

1. Rosaries. 

“ We constantly met pilgrims making a circumambulation (p. 178) of the whole monas- 
tery [of Shigatse] in the prescribed clockwise fashion. As they did so, some returned their 
prayer-wheels and others told their rosaries — the rosary, generally with 108 beads — being 
much valued by every branch of Tibetan Buddhism. Some of the devotees were making the 
round at great speed, while others stopped to make frequent prostrations.” 

2. Scapegoat. 

“ The other means of conquering disease [p. 314] especially recommended was to 
purchase some animal destined for slaughter and set him free. It is believed that illness 
comes as a punishment for past misdeeds, and the saving of life is so meritorious that it will 
counteract all past evil, and therefore do away with the cause of disease.” 

3. Circumambulation Sunwise. 

“ As we passed down the village street (p. 173), I felt so stupified by the prospect of 
another long afternoon’s march that I scarcely noticed a mondang or prayer- wall in the 
midst of the street, and started to pass to the right of it. I had still my dark goggles on 
and so the old man, believing implicitly in the story that I was still half blind as the result 
of the snow, shouted out to me that the prayer-wall existed and that I was passing it on the 
wrong side. This startled me into my senses and I quickly swerved to the left, passing the 
sacred wall in orthodox fashion. In Tibet respect to a person or thing is shown by always 
keeping it on one’s right-hand side. In circumambulating any religious edifice — and this 
is considered an act of great merit — it is proper always to pass round from left to right, clock- 
wise, which is also the direction in which the prayer- wheel should be turned. Any deviation 
from this rule is considered an act of outrageous blasphemy.” 

” Following the example of my companions (p. 39) I dismounted from my pony as we 
passed the walls and turned each wheel, but I noticed one or two other passers-by were not 
as punctiliously religious as ourselves though they were scrupulously careful to keep on 
the right side.” 

“ The great Chokang (pp. 269, 270) or Cathedral [at Lhasa] is the holy of holies for 

all Tibetans and Mongolians Running round this block is the principal street of 

Lhasa, called the Parkor-ling or the Inner Circle. The practice of circumambulating or 
walking around a sacred building is held in high regard in Tibet as a method of acquiring 
merit, and it is the custom of every pilgrim, who comes to Lhasa, to make the circuit twice 
daily, once in the morning and once in the evening, always of course from left to right.” 

“ This meant we had to go along (p. 275) the Inner Circle [at Lhasa], the great market 
roadway which runs around this group of buildings [the Chokang and its surroundings]. 
Along this road we passed in the prescribed left-to-right fashion, always keeping the central 
group of buildings on our right.” 

“ We had now to return to our residence. ; . ; . But we did not go back the way 
we came. To have done so would have been (pp. 279, 280) to go in the wrong direction from 
right to left, keeping the Cathedral [at Lhasa] on our left, and so we completed the Inner 
Circle, going along the South side to the Western end.” 

4. Pilgrimage. 

“ A great sturdy (p. 174) drokpa (shepherd) fell in with us and journeyed with us a 

good part of the way He was nearly six feet tall and carried a long sword, and was 

extremely fierce -looking He confessed that in addition to looking after his flocks 

on the Chang-Tang he had frequently acted as a brigand and had amassed quite a little for- 
tune that way. Recently he had fallen very ill, and believing his disease to be a punisliment 
from the gods, he had decided to come on a pilgrimage to Shigatse and thereby wipe out his 
sins without in any way having to get rid of his ill-gotten gains.” 


3 
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“• I overtook (pp. 250-251) and passed a number of travellers (to Lhasa) on foot. Most 

of them were obviously pilgrims of great poverty One such pilgrim attracted my 

especial attention, as he was measuring his distance along the ground. He would stand up 
straight, his hands stretched above him, and then prostrating himself along the ground, would 
mark the place to which his finger-tips extended. He would then step to this point and go 
through the same process. When I came near he stopped and begged me to give him some 
money, saying he was a pilgrim, who in expiation of certain past misdeeds, was making a 
pilgrimage in this slow laborious fashion to Lhasa. He added that he had started his journey 
from Shigatse and had just been a year on the road. He had been supported all this time 
by the donations of pious travellers, who had passed him. I tossed him a small coin and 
then went on.” 

In Kashmir there is a place of Hindu pilgrimage. Lake Gangabal, to which similar 
laborious pilgrimages are occasionally made. 

Said I : no pilgrimage like the Gang. 

Said he : no pilgrimage like the knees. 

Said I : love in ardent worship flung 

Is a greater pilgrimage than these .” — Word of Lalla, 232. 

{To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


ORDEAL IN CHINESE FOLKLORE. 

The following unfinished story was sent to me 
from Chaio-Tso, Honan, in September 1930, by 
an English engineer, who has been resident in 
China for 30 years. It is, however, probably a 
tale of Central China, aa the narrator, an educated 
man who is Chinese accountant of a large English 
firm, came from the Yangtse in that central part 
of the country. He has been mixed up with 
foreigners for many years, and told the tale in 
English, but my informant says that “ he evidently 
believed in the truth of it.” The narration was 
interrupted towards the end by happenings in the 
unsettled state of that unhappy laud, and the 
teller is not now in a condition to finish the tale, 
but enough has be«i told to explain the Chinese 
view of the Ordeal, and so to make it worth publi- 
cation. 

R. C. Temple. 

The Ohdeal. 

A rich man had four sons all married, and one 
daughter, also married. The four sons died without 
issue, and their widows put their heads together, 
for when the old man died his money would go 
to the daughter and they would have none. More- 
over, the money would go to people with another 
name. *■ This is bad Joss.” 

The result of the meeting was that they deter, 
mined to persuade a young and pretty sister of 
one of them to marry the old man, so that there 
might be a son to inherit and keep the money in 
the name. They also knew that they were more 
likely to get something from the young wife than 
from their sister-in-law. 

Their plan was successful in every way. The 
old man died leaving an infant son aa the heir to 


his property. The daughter, furious at being done 
out of the money that she expected, said that the 
infant could not possibly be the child of her father, 
as he was too old to have a son. She took the 
case to the Courts. 

The four daughters-in-law asked the young 
mother whether the child was really the son of the 
old man. She assured them that he was and ex- 
pressed indignation that she could have done 
anything wrong. 

The case came on in due course, but as there 
was no actual proof except the word of the mother, 
the magistrate determined to try the test that 
never failed. But he first asked the eldest daughter- 
in-law if she consented, for if the test proved the 
infant to be illegitimate, she would lose her head, 
as she was the defendant in the case brought 
by the daughter. The eldest daughter-in-law 
expressed her willingness for the test to be 
made, and the usual formalities were carried 
out. 

The old man’s body was dug up. His knee-cap 
bone was removed and was put into water, and 
then a drop of blood from the baby was also put 
into it. All looked to see the result. If the child 
were really the offspring of the former possessor 
of the knee-cap bone, the blood would immediately 
flow towards the bone, but if not, the blood would 
go in the opposite direction. In this case the blood 
did not go to the bone. The daughter triumphed ; 
the daughters-in-law were discomfited and the 
eldest was docked of a very good head. 

The throe remaining daughters-in-law attacked 
the baby’s mother, tiocused her of lying and of 
having caused the death of the eldest. The mother 
however persisted that she had done no wrong and 
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repeated her assertion that the baby was in truth 
the old man’s son. 

On this assurance the second daughter-in-law 
asked for another trial of the blood and bone test. 
She was warned of the consequences of failure, but 
still preferred her request. The second test had 
the same result as the former one, and the second 
daughter-in-law was deprived of her head. More 
recriminations of the mother followed, with more 
assurances on her part that the child was indeed 
the son of the old man. 

The third daughter-in-law then asked for a 
retrial. The magistrate began to smell a rat. Two 
had already staked their heads on the child’s legiti- 
macy and a third was willing to do so. He therefore 


ordered that first the test should be made between 
the old man’s bone and his own undoubted daughter. 
The bone was put into water and the daughter 
supplied the drop of blood ; but once again it 
did not flow towards the bone as it should have 
done, although there was no doubt of the 
relationship. 

The daughter then confessed that she had changed 
her father’s body for that of another man, as she 
expected the test to be made, and naturally the 
baby’s blood would not flow towards the bone of 
someone who was not his father. 

The story was interrupted at this point so that 
the narrator never told if the daughter lost her 
head also. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Wabben Hastings and Philip Francis, by Sophia 
Weitzman, M.A., Ph.D., with an Introduction 
by Bamsay Muir, M.A. 9X5i in. ; pp. xxx + 400 ; 
with map and 2 illustrations. Manchester 
University Press, 1929. 

The so-called “ Regulating Act ” of 1773 (13 
George HI, c. 63) was the first attempt of the British 
Parliament to deal definitely with the admini- 
stration of our affairs in India ; but the lessons to 
be learnt from the results of that legislation have 
not been sufficiently realized or remembered. This 
measure enacted that the administration of Bengal 
should be conducted by a Governor-General and 
a Council of four, in accordance with the votes 
of the majority of the Coimcil, the Governor-General 
being given no power of overruling the decision 
of such majority. Hastings, already Governor, 
was nominated Governor-General, while General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson and Philip Francis, 
sent out from England, and Richard Barwell, 
one of the members of the existing Council in 
Bengal, were appointed to bo the new Members 
of Council. Of these. Clavering and Francis had 
never set foot in India before. How Francis from 
the very first took up an attitude of opposition 
and hostility towards Hastings, and how he was 
supported by his two military associates, who 
were little more than pawns in his hands, is well 
known. Francis, a man of remarkable abilities 
and inordinate ambition, “ bad received early 
practice, intensive in character, in the art of 
scurrilous writing and malignant denunciation,” 
as Miss Weitzman expresses it, and was “ steeped 
in the political philosophy of his day.” Wholly 
ignorant of Indian conditions, he perversely per- 
sisted in applying to questions of Oriental admini- 
stration principles begotten of such training. For 
some three years, till both Monson and Clavering 
were dead, this conflict paralysed the government 
of the country. For another three years Francis 
carried on the fight, until he realized he could not 
gain his end in Calcutta. Leaving India in 1780, 
he continued with renewed energy to carry on 


the offensive in England by vigorous pamphleteer- 
ing, poisoning the minds of the authorities against 
Hastings and encouraging his enemies to persecute 
him. Miss Weitzman has, with great industry, 
revealed much new material (in particular the 
hitherto unpublished documents in the “ Robinson 
Collection ” at Bridge Castle) that throws further 
light upon the sinister activities of this extraordinary 
man. She has properly avoided dwelling unduly 
upon the personal features of the drama, while 
she has succeeded in keeping prominent before 
her readers the fundamental issues at stake. She 
has shown how the principles advocated by Francis, 
which he succeeded in persuading politicians in 
England to accept, were in great meastu-e given 
effect to, as, for instance, in the India Act of 1784, 
in the policy of abstention from diplomatic relations 
with Indian states, and in the Permanent Settlement 
of Bengal, carried through by Cornwallis in the 
face of wiser counsels. She has traced the im- 
portant hand that Francis played in the impeach- 
ment proceedings and his influence with Burke, 
as no historian had previously done. “Thanks 
to Francis,” os Mr. Ramsay Muir writes in his 
appreciative and exceptionally discerning in- 
troduction, “the greatest of all English Governor- 
Generals of India was the only one who received 
no honour from his sovereign ” ; and “ the distorted 
picture [of Hastings] which was first conceived 
by the malignity of Francis, and then painted 
in lurid colours by the noble but fevered genius 
of Burke, has been perpetuated by the cocksure 
dogmatism of Macaulay.” In the correspondence 
now printed for the first time, among other inter- 
esting points, the sidelights cast upon the relations 
between Francis and Clive will, we expect, evoke 
some surprise. 

Miss Weitzman is to be congratulated on the 
publication of what is a valuable, and in many 
respects admirable, piece of work. The acumen 
and grasp of historical perspective disclosed impel 
us to wish for more from her pen. 

C. E. A. W. O. 
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Annual Bibliogbaphy of Indian Abch,®ologv 

FOB THE Yeab 1928, published by the Kern 

Institute, Leyden. 12^X9^ in.; pp. xi + 141 ; 

■with 12 plates and 11 illustrations in the text. 

Leyden, E. J. Brill, Ltd., 1930. 

This is the third annual issue of this valuable 
publication, and we need only add that it maintains 
in all respects the high standard to which the first 
two issues have accustomed us, creditable alike to 
the editors and to the publishers. A special word of 
praise is due to the excellence of the plates. It is 
gratifying to learn that the Institute has received 
additional financial aid, which, we trust, will ensure 
its publication annually. 

In addition to the bibliography proper, which is 
remarkably full and accurate, the editorial board, 
following the plan announced in the initial volume, 
prefix an introductory chapter dealing with 
some of the most notable works of archaeologi- 
cal research carried out. They are particularly 
fortunate in being able to publish a most interesting 
account contributed by Dr. J. Barthoux of the 
salient features of the excavations conducted by him 
at the Buddhist site of Hadda, the Hilo of Hsiian 
Tsang, about 5 miles south of Jalalabad in Afgha- 
nistan, a site to which Honigberger and Masson 
had drawn attention nearly a century ago. Here 
during the years 1927-28 some hundreds of stupas 
and many thousands of statues and statuettes have 
been unearthed, disclosing the site of “ a vast 
ancient eitj' surpassing even the capital of GandhSra 
in archseological interest.” Many of the smaller 
stupas, which had become buried under debris, were 
found in excellent preservation up to the springing 
of the dome. “ After having drawn and measured 
the details of two hundred such buildings, we 
have come to the conclusion,” Dr. Barthoux writes, 
“ that, apart from the Greek orders, the artists 
have employed practically every architectural 
element known to them : their pilasters preserve 
Achaemenian reminiscences, whereas the bas- 
reliefs sometimes remind one of Sasanian art. 

It may, indeed, be maintained that the art of 

Hadda constitutes a real synthesis of all our artistic 
conceptions and a meeting-place of all known 

schools Yet, it must be admitted that this 

a.t is indubitably Hellenistic.” The plastic art 
more especially reveals masterly execution, testi- 
fying to the sesthetic and technical abilities of the 
artists. Many of the stucco heads (some of which 
are beautifully reproduced on plates IV and V) 
are in a wonderful state of preservation. Scholars 
will eagerly await a detailed report, with map and 
plans, of these remarkable excavations. 

Another interesting note is devoted to “ The 
Wooden Walls of Pataliputra.” According to 
Megarthenes, as quoted by Strabo and Arrian, the 
Mauryan city of Pataliputra was surrounded by 
wooden walls crowned by 570 towers. Traces of 
those wooden walls, or palisade, were first discovered in 


1876, when what is now known as Mangles’ Tank 
was being re-excavated. McCrindle tells us that the 
workmen discovered “at a depth of some twelve 
or fifteen feet below the swampy surface the remains 
of a long brick wall with a line of palisades of strong 
timber running near and almost parallel to it, and 
slightly inclined towards it.” Waddell's inquiries 
in 1892 showed that similar old timbers had been 
found 10 to 15 feet below the surface at three other 
sites, one of which was near Buland! Bkgfe, where 
Spooner in 1915 found two slanting beams, one 9 or 

10 feet north of the other, and in 1916 the remains 
of what he described as “ a curious wooden house,” 
with a slanting wall of timber on the west side, 
and at 22 feet below surface level, a flooring of 
squared beams. He found that the width of the 
double line of uprights, inside which lay the flooring, 
was about 141 feet, measuring from the outside 
faces, and that the upright timbers went down 
some 5 feet below the flooring. He also found 
remnants of planking that had been laid upon the 
uprights on their outer face. It wae thought possible 
at the time that at this particular spot he had struck 
the remains of one of the ‘ towers ’ mentioned by 
Megasthenes. The flooring was then roughly 
traced for a distance of 350 feet eastwards. More 
recent excavations have since traced the double 
row of upright timbers for a distance of some 700 
feet ; and it now appears that, besides the flooring 
there had been a roofing of heavy beams laid across, 
as indeed Spooner, to my knowledge, had been 
inclined to suspect. Plate VI reproduces two clear 
photographs of the remains of these old “ wooden 
walls,” which afford such striking testimony to the 
accuracy of the Greek ambassador’s account. The 
remarkable state of preservation of these old sdl 
beams, after the lapse of more than 22 centuries 
will at once strike the observer ; yet the seven 
massive platforms, or “foundation piers,” formed of 
sdl logs some 30 feet in length uncovered at the 
Kumrahar site in 1913, on the south side of the 

pillared hall,” were even in more perfect condition, 
having been deeply buried at a uniform level, and 
so less exposed to variations of temperature and 
moisture. 

We are, further, supplied with a preliminary note 
on the rcsult.s of Professor Ernst Herzfeld’s recent 
investigations on the Kuh-i-Khwaja rock island in 
the Hamun, described by Sir Aurcl Stein in vol. 

11 of Innermost Asia. More thorough excavation 
has, we are informed, enabled the professor to assign 
the remains to two definite periods, viz. (1) the 
epoch of the Sakas, and (2) the third century a.h. 
All the mural p.nintings, of which more specimens 
have been secured, belong to the first period, and 
contain .Ichnrmeuian, Graeco-Bactrian and pre- 
Sa&anian elements. Furthermore, we are told. 
Professor Herzfcld connects the epical personality 
of Rustam with the groat Saka ruler Gondopharos. 

C. E. A. W. O, 
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THE DATE OF THE COMPILATION OF KAUTALYA’S ABTHA-^ISTBA (484-510 A.D.) 

Br PBAN EATS, D.Sc., Ph.D. 

{Continued from page 112.) 

4. Prag-HOoaka-Gwdli^a Countries (484-510 A.D.) 

The capture of the north-western Panjab by the Hhnas dates from 465 a.d., when Skan- 
dagupta succumbed to them. The Hupa conqueror Toramdna established his authority in M&lw5 
prior to 500 a.d. and when he died, about 510 a.d., he left a sufficiently consolidated 
dominion to his son Mihiragula. “ All Indian traditions agree in representing Mihiragula 
as a blood-thirsty tyrant, ‘ the Attila of India,’ stained to a more than ordinary degree 
with the ‘ implacable cruelty ’ htoted by historians as characteristic of the Hun tempera- 
ment.”*® In these circumstances the conquered kings took good care to see that none 
of their subjects gave any cause for offence to these foreigners. This was perhaps the 
reason for enEWsting a law punishing heavily any who abused the Hunas and their 
country. Kautalya writes ; — Tena arutopavadah, vdgjivandnam kdruhvMlavdndm vrttyupa- 
vddah Prdj-jilnaka {Pr5g-Hunaka according to Ganapati §5stri). GdndMrddindm ca java- 
padopavddd vyedchydicJ}.*’^ Herr Meyer and Dr. Shamasastry both failed to grasp the 
meaning of Prdj-funalca or Prdg-Huruika. Ganapati ^5stri, in his commentary on the 
above passage, writes : Prdggh'dnaha-gdndhdradindm Hunahd ndma janapada-viaetah Kdmagvr~ 
yuttaredo vrttiradicyak taayapdrvdvayavah prdgghdiialcdh (vol. II, p. 104). Both convey 
the same meaning, i.e., the eastern Huna janapadaa and the GAndhara countries. 

The Smrti of Yajhavalkya does not contain any such item ; indeed it contains very 
little about defamation. Kautalya is clearer and contains better material so far as this section 
is concerned. It is interesting to note that the Artha-adatra and the Y djnavaikya-amrti both 
finish the section in a remarkably similar manner. 

This reference to punishment for abusing the janapadaa of Hfinas and those of GAn- 
dhAra would seem clear proof that the Artha-adatra was compiled between 484 and 510 or 528 
A.D. when the kings of MAlwA were exposed to attack by the cruel Hfiuas. Apparently the 
Hindu rulers did not like to give any chance of complaint to the Huna chieftains. 

5. The Countries of the Mfilwfi Empire fulfil the etmditions of janapadaa. 

(1) Pearl fishery . — ^The pearl centres according to Kautalya were : 

(A) 

(а) TAmraparni (a river in the PAndya country). 

(б) PAndyakavAta (a mountmn known as Malayakofi in the PAndya country). 

(c) PAsA (river *). 

(d) GhurnA (river near the village Murachi in the Kerala country). 

(e) KulA (a river in Simhala). 

(/) Mahendra (a mountain in the Eastern GhAts). 

(B) 

(а) KArdama (a river in Persia). 

(б) Srotasi (a river falling in the sea of Barbara). 

(c) Hrada (a pool of water known as Srighapt^ in a comer of the Barbara sea); 

(C) 

Himavata (HimAlaya). 

From the above classification it is clear that the important areas of the pearl trade were 
only two, viz. (1) The southern extremity of India, and (2) the sea (d Barbara. It appears 
to me that pec^le used to go to fish for pemrls in the Barbara sea in their own boats as 
well as in ships belonging to the king from Bhrgukaccha and other ports situated on the 
shores of AparAnta, Kaccha, SurA^tra and Sindh. With these identifications the section on 


*® Smith, E.HJ., p. 336. 


*0 K. S., p. m, 
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Ndvadhyaksa (officer in charge of ships and boats) appears to be quite intelligible and 
correct. Boats employed on pearl-fishing did not sail from Patna. 

(2) Setu and Setu-bandha. — Again, a careful perusal of the Artha-Sdsfra shows that the 
janapadaa described by Kautalya abounded in marshes, swamps, natural as well as arti- 
ficial lakes and water-reservoirs. He uses the word setu to denote these lakes. Herr Meyer 
took the word in the sense of water-reservoir. Dr. Shamasastry failed to hit upon the mean- 
ing, and thereby marred his English translation. Kautalya used the term aahodaka-setu for 
natural pools and lakes,®' while embankments made by villagers across marshy tracts 
were called setu-patha and setu-bandha. They served as boundaries and also as roads for 
passing from one side to the other. Their destruction was prohibited and severely punished 
(setu-vana-patham ^tchatah).^^ 

These swamps and pools of water were used for fishing purposes during summer and 
also for growing vegetables, rice and fruits, when patches of land dried up in that season.®* 
Famines never visited these watery regions. (Nitydnusakto hi vana-guna-ldbhah setuvdpe^.)*^ 
Where there was no water the king was advised to put dams across small rivers and encourage 
others to do the same.®® {Anudake Mpasetu-bandhotsdn stMpayet, puspa-phala-vdtamsca.)*^ 

Natural water pools, lakes and marshes were considered to be the property of the king. 
For five years no taxes were collected from those who erected dams and stored water.®* 
The revenue derived from the setua formed an important item and was recorded under the 
same term, i.e., setu.^^ The country of Magadha may have had marshes and lakes, but 
there is no historical data available in that connection. On the other hand, Kautalya’s 
description of the sttddhyal-^’s duties furnishes abundant evidence of the existence of 
setu. There are many reservoirs in the MAIwA country. 

Smith, in his Early History of India, records the construction of a lake by Pushyamitra 
in Gim§,r, which “ endured for four hundred years, but in the year 150 a.d. a storm of ex- 
ceptional violence destroyed the embankment, and with it the lake. The embankment was 
then rebuilt ‘ three times stronger ’ than before by order of the Saka satrap EudradAman, 
who has recorded the history of the work in an inscription which is the only known epigraphic 
record containing the names of Chandragupta and Asoka Maurya. 

Notwithstanding the triple strength of Rudradaman's masonry, it too failed to with- 
stand the fury of the elements ; the dam again burst, and was repaired once more in 458 a.d. 
by the local governor serving under Skandagupta.”®® In the same manner it is stated that 
“■ The Chandel princes were great builders, and beautified their chief towns, Mahoba, KAlan- 
jar, and Khajuraho, with many magnificent temples and lovely lakes, formed by throwing 
massive dams across the openings between the hills. In this practice of building embank- 
ments and constructing lakes the Chandels were imitators of the Gaharwars, who are cre- 
dited with the formation of some of the most charming lakes in Bundelkhand.®* Dr. Smith 
goes further by recording that “ The great Bhojpur lake, a beautiful sheet of water to the 
south-east of Bhopal, covering an area of more than 250 square miles, formed by massive 
embankments closing the outlet in a circle of hills, was his [Bhoja’s] noblest monument, 
and continued to testify to the skill of his engineers until the fifteenth century.”®* From 
these notices it is clear that the country stretching from Girnar up to Bundelkhand was full 
of tanks. It was within this area* that the Malwa empire was situated ; and so it satisfies 
Kautalya’s test in this respect also. 


si K. S., p. 299, 1, 2. 
*» K. S., p. 20, 1. 18. 
*5 Ibid., p. 307, 1. 5. 

Ibid., p. 141, 1. 7. 
J9 Ibid., p. 59, 1. 15. 
>1 Ibid., p. 406. 


s® Ibid., p. 171, 1. 6. 

** Ibid., 1. 17. 

®8 /frid.,p. 173, 1. 15 ; p. 56, 1. 13 ; p. 49, 1. 2, 
Ibid., p. 170, 11. 1 and 2. 

30 Smith, E.H.I., pp. 139-140. 

31 Ibid., p. 411. 


Note. — There were pearl fisheries also on the southern shores of the Gulf of Kachch, 
Htu-patha might perhaps include causeways across the swamps of the Banna. Joint-Editob. 
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(3) Alexandria. — Kautalya writes that coral came from Alakanda {pravalaJcam Aldkan- 
dakam).^^ Mr. Surendranath Majumdar Siatri, in his notes on Cunningham’s Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, remarks that Kautalya is silent about Alakanda, but he mentions the 
Barbara river and the Barbara sea, as also the river Srotasi as a source of pearls. A lake 
named Srighanta in the centre of tiie sea of Barbara has also been mentioned by him. Now, 
combining these bits of information, we find that the country of the Barbaras was on the 
west or north-west frontier of India, and that it stretched up to the Arabian Sea. In it there 
was a lake not far from the sea. Alakanda stood at the mouth of the river falling into the 
sea. The above description of Alakanda fits well with that of “ Alexander’s Haven.” Dr. 
Smith has shown, on the authority of Major Raverty, that the large lake at the mouth of the 
river where stood Alexander’s Haven still exists and is called Sam&r&h.^* 

Alexander came to India during Chandragupta’s time. If Kautalya was his minister, 
is it possible that he would have recognized a name which Greeks gave to a part so recently 
and have associated it with a particular kind of coral foimd there ? 

(4) Privilege of cotntTig.— Hindu princes prior to the Christian era were never fond of 
exercising their privilege in respect of coinage. Coins were issued according to the demand 
of the market by trading guilds. Punch-marked coins are examples of this. Historical 
data support this view, as not a single coin of Chandragupta or Asoka has been yet discovered. 
Contrary to this, Kautalya considers coining to be the prerogative of a king and prescribes 
severe punishments for those who try to manufacture coins. This seems to be the result of 
foreign influence. 

(5) Kautalya’s Artha-sdetra advocates ideals and culture which are non-Indian. This 
may be due to the fact that the Mfi.lw4 empire for a long time remained under the influence 
of Greeks, Sakas and Hunas. Fish and meat-eating became common. Sending of wine by a 
lady to her lover as described in the Artha-Sdatra may be a Persian custom, later on adopted 
by the people of M41wa. Divorce and separation were not despised. All these facts go to 
show that we shall not be far from the truth if we accept the date of the Kautaliya Artha- 
sdetra as falling somewhere between 480 and 510 a.p. 

LIFE OF RlSm PtR PA^IT PADSHIH. 

A Great Hermit of Kashmir. 

By pandit ANAND KOUL, SbInaoas, KABHMte. 

(Continved from page 98.) 

To this Rishi Rr wrote the following reply : — 

j J JJ 

“ The travellers passing over the desert of religion have traversed [it] in such a 
manner that neither the dust of losing their way has ever settled on, nor the thorn 
of degradation has ever pierced, the hem of their garment ; because God was, is, and 
will be. 

[Couplet.] 

“ One should be a preacher of the laws of religion, a searcher after religion [and] 
sincerely devoted to religion, 

As sweetmeat is made by the combination of sugar, clarified butter and wheat 
[flour].” 

Rishi Pir meant to say that, if Mullh Sh&h dived deep into the cardinal principles of reli- 
gion he would get a true perspective of it and, having thus emerged from the whirlpool of 
doubts, would find no difierence as regards the theory of One Indivisible Real Essence per- 
vading through all that was, that is, and that ever will be. 


3S K. 3., p. 78. 


M Snutlk, p. 109 luidl n. 
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Aurangzeb once (probably in 1663 A.D., when he was in Kashmir) told Rishi Pir that 
whenever he was eating his meals, blood came into his sight, and requested him to explain 
why this was so. Rishi Rr told him that it was the blood of innocent Sarmad whom he had 
put to death. Sarmad was a renowned Sufi ascetic and a pantheist, who used to go about 
naked, singmg his own smooth-flowing verses, which breathed not only the mystic fervour 
of the Sufi, but also a lofty spirit of catholicity, rising above the wrangle of sects and cherish- 
ing the truth inherent in all creeds. One day (about 1647 a.d.) he was walking by the palace 
at Delhi, loudly singing a song. Aurangaeb’s daughter, Zebu’n-nisA’, a gifted poetess and 
patron of literary men, looked out from a balcony to hear him. Sarmad beheld her and 
bawled out : 

Jajt 

There are four things which dispel sorrow from the heart : what four * 
Zebu’n-nisA’ replied : 

Wine, a green sward, running water and the face of a beautiful woman. 

Aurangaeb, who was sitting at a window in an adjoining room, overhearing these indeli- 
cate verses, angrily remonstrated with his daughter on her frivolity. She then changed 
what she had just said and told him that she had answered to the query of Sarmad thus ; 

J _j tjj j j 

Prayer and fasting and rosary and repentance craving grace. 

Then the emperor upbraided Sarmad, asking what business he had to wander about 
near the palace where his zandna harim were living. He was arrested, and order was passed 
that he should be hanged. Sarmad made a pathetic appeal to those who were present, in 
the following verses ; — 

f <_l 


0 intelligent, clever people ! 

Try to render help in my affair. 

Bring my sweetheart to me ; 

Entrust to her this dead body of mine. 
If she kisses my two cheeks 
If 


After uttering this much he fell down insensible. The ministers present at this tragic 
scene told the emperor that Sarmad was quite innocent. Several learned scholars who 
were present wondered what Sarmad had intended to add after the word , (‘ or 
Jami, who was among the learned poets there, said it was : ' 1- 


11 1 revive to life do not wonder. 

The ministers thereupon requested the emperor that Zebu’n-nisa’ might graciously be 
asked to kiss Sarmad’s face. He agreed, and accordingly Zebu-n-nisA’ kissed SarLd - 
When, lo ! he came to life again. Aurangaeb then pardoned him. 

“ted coi.di€on.p.»«i m (root of Aurangaeb at a 
time .hen he .a. eaymg Ju. pr.ye™. The emperor got very angry at being to di«ml«i. 
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As an uncompromising monist, Sarmad denied the existence of Matter, and felt no shame 
about anything pertaining to his body. He fearlessly addressed the emperor thus ; 

iSliS 1^3 yf 

«•<•! Ij yi U* V 

tj JL 

He who has invested thee with the emperor’s crown 
Clad me completely in the garb of distress. 

He put dresses on all whom He saw sinful ; 

On the sinless He conferred the robe of nakedness. 

A bench of Muslim theologians sat in judgment over Sarmad and doomed him to be 
hanged. Sarmad mounted the scaSold singing extempore verses in a lofty strain of Sufiism : 

^/iJt ^jt Ajji 

iJJl« ssJj i /S 

I feel no shame for bare-footedness nor desire for 
Alexander’s and Solomon’s kingdom and throne ; 

0 breeze, convey a message that my head fell exclaiming 
That you are the emperor of an empire and I the emperor of poverty. 

To return to the main narrative. Rishi Pir told Aurangzeb to remember the contents 
of the two following Persian couplets ; — 

✓ 

o—ii O'^r 

‘S»«l jj 

Lay not the hand in disapproval on anything you see, be it good, be it bad ; 

To call the handiwork faulty is to find fault with the craftsman. 

Though there are different religions, none is forbidden : 

The gardener has flowers of different colours in the flower-bed. 

Rishi Pir then invoked the spirit of Sarmad and beseeched him to excuse Aurangzeb. 
Thereafter the emperor no longer saw blood in his food. Rishi Kr also advised him that he 
should earn his own daily bread by some honest manual labour and not take anything for 
his own food from the public treasury. Thenceforth the emperor began to work during his leisure 
hoursasascribeoftheQur&n, and whatever money hegot for the copies made, he lived thereon. 

One day a Muhammadan woman, who had faith in Rishi Rr, came and invited him to 
a feast at her house. He accepted the invitation and went to her bouse at the appointed 
hour. A Br&hman priest accompanied him. The woman, simple-minded as she was, had 
cooked the food herself and she brought two platefuls, setting one before him and the other 
before his companion. Rishi Pir only touched the plate and, thanking his hostess, assured 
her that it might be considered as eaten, and asked her to take it away. The BrShman, 
however, began to eat the cooked food without any scruple, when Rishi Pir at once stopped 
him. On his return, Rishi Pir spoke sorrowfully to his disciples that this fool had lost hie 
caste by partaking of food cooked by a Muhammadan. A poet has sweetly moralized from 
this incident thus : — 

jbj ^ 

Whoever pinned his faith to his sacred thread wore it truly. 

Whosoever entertainetb doubt is bad : he will not get the key of religion into his hand. 
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The Brahman expressed profound regret for his folly, and then Bishi Pir made him perform 
a prdyascit ceremony before he was taken back into the Hindu fold. 

Once some Muhammadans were betting about jumping over a deep and wide ditch at 
Hari Parbat, but none would come forward to do it. N4nak Sh&h, one of the chief disciples 
of Bishi Pir, happened to pass by at the time, and he jumped clean over it twice. He won 
the wager and, after making a bow towards the goddess of Hari Parbat, went away. The 
people were amazed at his feat, but taunted him for bowing before a stone. He repeated 
to them the following two couplets in Persian, and asked them to ponder over their 
meaning : — 

j (j jj j iiijS 

O—ii uJiu. jb Aaj ^ Jaj 

As a Hindu ever performs idol worship in his life. 

He, when dead, is burnt and consumed and is not [placed] under the burden of a stone. 

In truth idol worship is not a shameful practice. 

No Muslim, after dying, is without the load of a [tomb] stone. 

There was a saint in the time of Bishi Rr whose name was Zuy. He used to practise 
yoga, which he, of course, kept hidden from the people. He was very shy and for this 
he was nicknamed Zan&na (' feminine ’) Zuy. He was believed to be a simpleton. One day 
Bishi Pir, who knew his worth by inspiration, went with a large number of disciples to his 
house to pay respects to him, but when Zan&na Zuy heard of his coming, he inferred that 
people had come to know of his practising yoga (as Bishi Pir would not come to pay respects 
to an ordinary man). He lay down and made his soul part from his mortal coil. Soon after 
Bishi Pir reached the house and was very much gneved at not being able to see him before 
he died. 

One day Bishi Pir went to Bhori Kadal to collect his fixed presents in cash from the 
Bhoras. They did not want to pay, and in order to put an end to his frequent calls, they 
gave him a pill of over half a tola of opium to eat. This he swallowed. There was a milk- 
seller on the spot, who, out of love for him, poured milk mixed with sugar and almonds into 
his mouth. The opium, however, produced no effect on him. Soon afterwards a fire broke out 
at Bhori Kadal, and all the houses end shops of the Bhoras were destroyed : only the 
shop of the milk-seller was saved. The chronogram of this fire is jj (Jtjf the fire 
of the collector of money ’), i.e., 1138 a.h. (V. S. 1726). 

Once Bishi Pir was told by his aged mother that she desired to go and bathe at the Sunda 
Bran (Tnsandhya), an intermittent spring in Brang pargana, but that she was unable to go 
there on account of old age. He told her that she might go to the neighbouring gMt of the 
Jhelam with him, and he would cause her to bathe in the water of Sunda Br&ri She 
went with him and, on reaching the ghat, he bade Sunda Br&ri appear in the following 
Persian couplet : — 

lyjLrf 

J ^ J I 

What power [has] Sunda Br^ri that she will not go forth 

To receive Shahhn-shah Bishi ? 

As soon as he uttered this couplet the water gurgled out from the parapet wall of the 
g/mf and began to flow into the river. His mother then bathed in if, after which it ceased to 
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One day NAnak ShAh came running to Rishi Pit and told him in distress that his mother 
had suddenly died and requested that she might be revived to life. He replied that a person 
whose span of life had come to an end must die, but his mother could be brought to life again, 
provided he was willing to give some years to her from his own life. NAnak ShAh replied 
that he would give fourteen years to her from his own life. Rishi Rr then told him to go 
back and crack fourteen water-chestnuts near her head and eat their kernels, and she would 
revive and live for fourteen years more. NAnak ShAh did as he was told. His mother 
revived, and she did not die imtil fourteen years had passed. 

There are current many other stories of miracles worked by Rishi Pir from time to 
time, but I have not given them here for fear of lengthening this article too much. 

In his old age Rishi Pir lost the power of walking ; he crawle^d about on wooden sandals, 
or else he was carried in a palankeen by his disciples. He died at the age of sixty years at 
Srinagar on the 6th of the dark fortnight of BaisAkh (the lunar day and month of his birth) 
V.S. 1754 (1697 a.d.). He was cremated at the BhattayAr ghat below the 5th bridge. One 
of his wooden sandals was preserved as a relic. The fellow of this had been lost in his 
lifetime (1672 a.d.) in a conflagration by which 2,100 houses were destroyed, and about which 
a poet composed the following couplet : — 

Such a fire raged by the wrath of God that night 

That ten and two thousand and ninety houses were destroyed. 

The other sandal is still preserved on a throne at his shrine. This shrine was rebuilt by 
Pandit Nand RAm Tiku. It was destroyed by fire, but was reconstructed by Munshi Tilak 
Chand and is still standing. 

In spite of four centuries having elapsed since Rishi Pir lived, his memory still endures 
and will defy the flight of time, as mankind likes to remember the great and saintly men 
and women who have departed. They supply a spiritual bridge between Being and Becom- 
ing. The Hindus still have faith in his spirit as a resolver of diflSculties. Whenever a man 
has a desire for something or is in some trouble, he vows to deliver at his shrine a cash pre- 
sent of 14J puvishu (a purUshu being equal to two bahagania and one bahagani equal to eight 
kauris), and, conformably to his vow, pays the cash as soon as his desire is fulfilled or his 
trouble is surmounted. This is called muahkil dsdn. The priests of the shrine give in return 
some roasted rice, a loaf of bread and some iapand (wild rue), after consecrating them by the 
touch of the relic of the Pir. The amount of the present and the things given in return 
were fixed by Rishi Pir himself in his lifetime. 

Rishi Pir had one son named BahAnand, who, out of affection, was called RahnawAb; 
After his father’s demise he gave up the world and became a recluse. Rahanand had twin 
sons, named LAla Pandit and KAshi Pandit. LAla Pandit carried on the duties of a pious 
householder, but KAshi Pandit, fired by the love of God, became an ascetic and went away 
to Jodhpur, where he died. 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

Bt Pboj. S. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 

(Continued from page 88.) 

Betteels, Beatelle. — ^Mr. Grooke could not find anything earlier than the example 
from Correa (1666), but the word appears to have been in use about fifty years before that 
date, as will be seen from the following quotation : 

[c. 1516.] From this port of Dyo [Diu] the Moors of Ghaul take away every year 
a great number of pieces of fine muslin for turbans. . . They have also many fine Calicos 
ahd.Boman turbans ,• these three kinds of clotti are woven in this Kingdom.” — The Book of 
Bviarle Barbosa, trans. by Dames, I, 161. Mr. Dames says that the words used in the original 
for fine ‘ muslins ’ and ‘^^icos ’ are beatilha and beirame. He accepts the derivation from 
- Beat^ ’ and refers for Wnparison to the modem .English use of ‘ nun’s veiling.’ See also 
his note, ibid., p. 129. 

Bish. — ^Tavernier speaks of aconite as “ Vez Cabouli ” (a kind of root) and his “ Ve* 
is without doubt meant for ‘ Bish.’ (Travels, Ball, II, 21.) Barbosa also refers to it in 
a passage which it may be permissible to quote, as lULr. Dames’ elucidation of it is not quite 
satisfactory : — 

[c. 1516.] “ In this country [Dehli] are certain trees, the root whereof is called Braecha- 
gua, and is so poisonous that it kills everything that eats it : and the fruit of the same tree, 
which is called Miralexy, has such virtue that it destroys all poison, and gives life to every 
poisoned man who eats it.”— The Book of Duarte Barbosa, I, 233-4. 

Mr. Dames suggests that ‘ Braechagua,’ which is spelt ‘ Baxarague * in the Spanish 
version, is a corruption of b&z&ri-bang, the name by which the leeds of henbane are known in 
the Panjab bAzars. I venture to say with some confidence that it stands for the bachchndbb 
or bachchndg, etc (SansI vatsandbha), of Yule’s article. We have only to insert an n between 
the h and the a in ‘ Braechagua ’ to make it approximate as closely to ' BachchnAga ’ as we 
can expect from such a source. 

There can be also no doubt that miralexy, which is nirabixy in the Spanish and nirabix 
in Bamusio, is, as Mr. Dames says, nirbisi. Of Aconitum heterophyllum. Dr. Watt says that 
it is " one of the non-poisonous forms, and i| called “ atis, atxvika, paUs, etc. (Sanskrit ati- 
visha), (which might be rendered ‘ witidote ’), but in the more eastern sectio* of its area, it 
receives the name of nirbisi — a name more correctly indicative of aconitum polmaium .” — 
Commercial Products of India, p, 19). Elsewhere Dr. Watt says that nirbishi means ‘ free 
from poison ’ (bish), but that the word is often confused with nvvisha, which signifies ‘ anti- 
dote to poison ’ (Ibid., p, 20). Barbosa’s ^tement that both poison and antidote are found 
in the same plant is, of course, an error ; but he is right in so far that there is a ‘ non- 
poisonous form ’ which is believed by the common people to po,,se8S curative and antidotal 
properties and that this form is known as nirabixy (miralexy). 

Black Partridge. — In this article. Sir Henry Yule translates the supposed call of the 
bird, Nkuda teri qudrcU, as ‘ God is thy strength.’ This is hardly correct. Qudrai ( ) 

means ‘divine power,’ ‘creation,’ ‘the universe,’ ‘nature,’ according to Fallon; and that 
writer appositely quotes the following line from • Y' 

Tcri qudrat he age hA zor kisikd chcde nahih, ‘ Against thy strength, 0 Lord 1 all strength 
is vain.’ The literal meaning of the words must therefore be ‘ Lrftd I Thy power ! ’ which 
may be elliptical for ‘ Lord ! This [scil. the creation] is the manifestation of Thy power.’ 

Bombay.— Yule’s earliest English quotation is from Fryer, 1673. Here is an earlier 
mention : 

[1626.] “ Anchored five miles off Bumbay, we thinkinge our enimye the Portugall had 
^ne there, but he was not theare with anie shipps. October 13. We and the whole fleete, 
toth Englisfeand Dutch, went into Bumbay, and came to an anchor in 9 fatham English 
Factortes m India [1624-29], ed. Foster, p. 142. See also ibid., pp. 166, 197. 217, 219, 220 etc. 
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Bound-hedge. — This is one of the words added by Mr. Croobe, and his earliest, or rather 
only, illustration is from Wilks (1792). But the word occurs frequently in Orme’s Military 
Transactions. In connection with the events of 1760, Onne writes : 

[1760.] “ The bound hedge of Pondicherry, besides its natural defences of trees and 
thorns is strengthened by four redoubts.” — Op. cif. ed. 1803, Book XHI, vol. 11, p.,665. 
And again : 

“ Colonel Coote was not embarked for Bengal, when the news of the success against the 
bound hedge arrived at Madras.” Ibid., p. 679. See also ibid., pp. 256 and 680. 

[1794.] A bound-hedge is thus described by Dirom in the Glossary appended to his 
Narrative of the Campaign in India : 

“ Bound-hedge. A broad strong belt of planting, chiefly the’bamboo tree, the prickly 
pear and such other trees and shrubs as form the closest fence. Most of the forts and vil- 
lages are surrounded with such a hedge and the large forts have a bound hedge that encloses 
a circuit of several miles as a place of refuge to the inhabitants of the adjoining country 
against the incursions of horse.” 

Yule suggested that it was a corruption of ‘ boundary-hedge,’ but Mr. Irvine marks 
this with a query {Army of the Indian Mvghals, p. 262). Perhaps ‘ Bound ’ means closely 
packed, or interwoven, so compact as to be impenetrable. 

Brinjarry, etc. — (Yule’s ea^est example from an English source is dated 1793.) 

[1628.] “ The necessity of getting fxmds to pay their sugar merchants, being banjarres, 
and therefore can not stay for their monies, has induced them to pledge the gold, for 
Rs. 8,000 at one-half per cent interest.” — Engli^ Factories in India, ed. Sir W. Foster 
(1624-1629), p. 270. 

Budgerow. — This word occurs at least thrice in Barani’s history, which was completed 
in 1358 A.c. 

[c. 1280.] “ He [Gihiyasa’d-dln Balban] resolved to march against the rebel [Tug^] 
in person and ordered a large number of boats to be collected on the Ganges and the Jumna.” 
Tdriyh-i-Firdzshahi in Elliot and Dowson, History of India, HI, 115. 

Here the word for boats is t bajra — Bibl. Indica Text, p. 86, 1. h 

Again, we read on the same page that 

. “ An immense fleet of boats was collected,” etc. 

Here also the word in the original is (p. 86, 1. 3). 

Lastly, he writes of Sultan Jalftlu’d-din Bfedji (c. 1295 A.c.) 

JO /Amm'j ji (jlhL* LA«J j 

(Text, p. 231, 1. 10.) “ On the 17th of Ramazin, the Sultin reached Karra in a bajra 
(boat). See also ibid., p. 86, 1. 6. 

Buncos. — (The earliest quotation in Hobson-Jobson from an English writer is dated 
1711.) • 

[1673.] “ From thence l.went to observe the town [Tanore] i b > : a double row 
of cottages opened their shops of wares which consisted of pepper, turmerick s i : ; 
Bunco, i.e., tobacco and hubble-bubble canes, the product of this coast.” J. Fryer, East 
India and Persia, ed. Crooke, 1, 135. 

The word is rightly derived from the Malay bungkus, a ‘ wrapper,’ - bundle,’ but the 
resemblance between this and the ^nskrit bandh kosha — bandh=' bound,’ and kosha, ‘ sheath,’ 
a ‘surrounding cover,’ ‘any investing sheath ’ (Wilson, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v.) 
is so close that it is impossible not to be struck by it. 

[c. 1669.] “ The poore sort of inhabitants, vizt., the Gentiles, Mallabars, etc., smoke 
theire tobacco cJter a very meane, but I judge original manner, onely, the leafe rounded up, 
and light one end, and holdinge the other betweene their lips, and smoke untill it is soe farre 
consumed as to warme their lips, and then heave the end away ; this is called a bunko, and 

2 
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by the Portugals a Cheroota.'* Bowrey, Countries round the Bay of Bengal, ed. Sir R. C. 
Temple, p. 97. 

BuDgy. — There are at least two other derivations besides the one mentioned by Yale. 
Dr. John Wilson thought that the name meant the ‘ Broken People ’ ; others have said that 
it signifies ‘ scrapmen or livers on broken meat.’ Lastly, it has been traced to bhang, to 
‘ break,’ to ‘ split,’ as their regular trade is the making of baskets and other articles out of 
split bamboos. See Bombay Gazetteer, Gujarat Population, IX, 334, note. 

Bus. — [1503-8.] “ Our Captain answered. ‘ Beebes Mosi,’ that is ‘ Enough, Enough.’ 
I will not know more.” — Travels of L. Varthema, trans. by Badger, pp. 29-30. 

This is perhaps the earliest example of the occurrence in a European author of an 
expression now co mm on in Anglo-Indian mouths. 

Bylee. — Under this word the following may be quoted as early examples of the use of 
the word to indicate the driver of the vehicle. 

[1626.] “ The ‘ tziurewardar ’ [jalauddr] attends only to his horse, the baUwdn, or 
carter, to his cart and oxen ; the farrdsh, or tent-pitcher, attends to his tent on the way 
. , , , ” Pelsaert, RemonHrantie, trans. Moreland and Geyl, p. 61. 

[1631.] “ They [set/, the servants in India] stick so closely to their own task that they 
think it sacrilege to touch the work of another servant even with one of their fingers .... 
The sduidares [jalaudar], only care for horses : the BiUewdni for the carriages and carts in 
which one travels.” — De Laet, De Imperio Magni Mogolis, trans. J. S. Hoyland, p. 89. 

Cadjan. — Yule’s earliest reference is of 1673. The following is earlier, with quaint spelling : 

[1626.] ” The same daie we landed 300 men, Englishe and Dutch [in Bombay] and 
burnt all their kittjonns howses, and tooke the great® howse, with two basses of brasse and 
one fakon of iron.” — English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1624-9), p. 143. 

Cajeput. — [1626.] “ Spikenard grows wild in the mountains and is not sown. The plants 
grow a handbreadth high and are closely intertwined ; they are called Jcoilte kie. Spikenard is 
here considered to be a valuable medicine or drug, particularly for stiffened limbs ; it is rubbed 
down with oil, smeared on the limb, and allowed to dry ; it produces warmth, and expels the 
cold. The spikenard is the flower or upper shoots of the kuitekie.” — Pelsaert, Jahangir's 
India, trans. Moreland and Geyl, p. 45. 

Mr. Moreland says he has “ failed to trace the name, which is not to be found in the 
botanical records of Kew.” I venture to suggest that ‘ Eoilte Kie ’ or ‘ Kuite Kie ’ is a 
corruption of Kdyu pvtih, the Malay name of Lignum album. The Gujarfiti name even now 
is kdyukvti. 

Calyan. — Mr. Crooke suggests that the Callian Bondi of Tavernier is a corrupt form of 
‘ Kalyftn Bandar.’ But this is an error. It is, as Mr. Irvine has pointed out, Kalyfin- 
Bhiwandi, “ six miles north of Kalyin and in the same district.” See Bombay Gazetteer, vol. 
XIV (Th&na), pp. 45, 113 ; and Storia do Mogor, II, 144, where Manucci speaks of “ Galiani 
and Beundi in the country of Shiva Ji.” 

Cambay.— There is considerable difference of opinion about the derivation of the name 
of this town. The latest and perhaps most preferable etymology is that of Dr. Buhler. He 
thinks that ‘ Stambh ’ must be taken as one of the many names of Shiva and that ‘ Stambha- 
tirtha ’ means the ‘ shrine of the pillar-shaped Shiva.’ He adds that Shiva is also called 
‘ Sthanu,’ which means ‘ post or piW&T.'— Bombay Gazetteer, vol. VI (RewA-KAnthA), p. 212. 

Catamaran.— [1622.] “ Last night a letter came from Masulipatam in great haste 
per a cattamar or jengatha from Fet&poly.”— English Factories, ed. Foster, 1622-4, p. 143. 
See also ibid., 1624-9, p. 284 ; also ibid., 1637-41, p. 74. 

Chit, Chitty.— [1608-11.] “ At last, I got bis cheet for some [part of the debt], though 

with great abatements ; esteeming halfe better secured than to endanger all.” William 

Finch, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, 130. 
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[1623.] “ The reason why the bakers, etc., have not come down is the behaviour of the 
‘ screivas,’ etc., in custom house who will not give them a chittee without some feeling 
[feeing English Factories in India, ed. Foster, 1622-23, p. 265. See also ibid., 1624-1629 
p. 191. 

Chouse.— The earliest English example given by Yule is from Ben Jonson’s Alchemist 
(1610). 

[1599.] “ And there I staied about my merchandise, till the first of May, 1600, . . . . ; 
upon which day I passed from Constantinople to Scanderone, in Asia, where in the Company 

of a chans, and some six other Turks, I tooke my voyage for Aleppo over land.” John 

Mildenhall, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, p. 53. 

[1609.] “ in which boate the Govemer sent a chouse of his owne which was one of his 
cheife men .” — Journal of John Jourdain, ed. Foster, p. 69. See also ibid., p. 354. 

Choky. — Yule says that the use of this word in the sense of ‘ chair ’ is almost peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency — a doubtful statement. The word is employed with this signifi- 
cation in the Tabaqdt-i-AIcbari. In his description of an entertainment prepared for Akbar, 
by his foster-brother, ‘Aziz Koka, the author writes ; 

[1570.] “ Upon the last day, splendid offerings were presented to him. Arab and 
Persian horses, with saddles of silver, huge elephants with chains of gold and silver 

chairs of gold, and silver vases .... and other precious things beyond conception.” Elliot 

and Dowson, History of India, V, 337. Here the word for ‘ chair ’ in the original is chauki 
.( ). Lucknow lith. ed., p. 290, 1. 7 from foot. 

Chowky.— This is one of the many Hindi or Prkkritic words adopted by the Musalman 
oflSicials of this country at an early date. It occurs in the history of Shams-i-SirfLj , which 
was completed about 1400 a.c. ; — 

“ When the Sul.tkn marched the second time for Thatta, many of his men .... went 
off with their outfits to their homes. On being apprized of this, the Sultan [Firuz Tughlaq] 

consulted his ofllcers, who advised him to appoint sentinels, to prevent desertions.” Elliot 

and Dowson, History of India, HI, 329. Here the word for ‘ sentinels ’ is chaulciha, 

Bibl. Indica Text, p. 226, 1. 5 ; also 1. 12, and p. 271. 1. 1 from foot. 

Chowry.— Yule’s first English quotation is of 1809. The following use of the term 
is two centuries earlier : — 

[1632.] “ A servant beatinge away the flyes with a chewra which is a horse taile on 
a handle .” — The Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir R. Temple, II, 217. 

Chucker.— Yule quotes from Barbosa under date 1516, but Varthema also refers to the 
same weapon ; 

[1503-8.] “ Some of them [scil. Jogis] carry a stick with a ring of iron at the base. 
Others carry certain iron dishes which cut all round like razors, and they throw these with 
a sling when they wish to injure any person ; and therefore when these people arrive at any 
city in India, every one tries to please them ; for should they even kill the first nobleman 

of the land, they would not suffer any punishment because they say that they are saints.” 

The Travels of L. di Varthema, trans. Badger, p, 112. 

Chunam.— Yule quotes Fryer, but here is an earlier use by an English writer : 

[1583-91.] “ And all the time which they [the Chinese] mourne they keep the dead in 
the house, the bowels being taken out and filled with chowmam or lime, and coflined ; and 
when the time is expired they carry them out playing and piping and burne them.” — Ralph 
Fitch, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, p. 42. 

The word would appear to have come into use among Indian writers of Persian about 
the end of the fourteenth century, as it is used by Shams-i-SirAj, 
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In his account of the removal and erection of th® Asoka Idt, he wntes ; 

[c. 1400.] “ When the pillar was brought to the palace [in Firuz&b&d], a building was 
commenced for its reception, near the Jdmi‘ Masjid • • • - constructed of stone 

and cMnam [ ] and consisted of several stages of steps. Tdrikh-i-Firitzshaht in Elliot 

and Dowson, Hist, oj India, III, 352 ; Text, p. 3l0, last line ; see also ibid.. Text, p. 125, 
penultimate line (=Elliot and Dowson, III, 299), and Text, p. 331, 1. 12. 

(To be continued-) 

REMARKS ON THE NICOBAR ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

By the late Sib BICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt., C.B., C.I.E., F.B.A., F.S.A. 

Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from 1894 to 1903* 

(Continued from 84.) 

12th January. — Arrived off West Bay of Katchall at about 7 a.m. Landed at Oalkolo- 
kwak, and took Census of the remaining villages of this island. Found the natives to be 
most friendly in spite of the infrequent visits paid by the Government steamer to this locality. 
Proceeded at 10 a.m. to the north-west of Camorta, anchoring off Puli Pilau at 1 p.m. Took 
Census of the five villages there and found that there were 28 Chowra and 4 Teressa settlers 
there and 4 Burman kopra-makers. Numerous recent tracks of wild buffaloes were seen 
near the villages, but no animals could be discovered, in spite of a search being made 
between 4 and 6 p.m. 

IZth January. — Left at 3 a.m. for Chowra. proceeded on our way at 7 a.m. Owing 
to swell, could not land at Batti Malve. 

Anchored in Sawi Bay at 1-30 p.m. Landed and found that Mr. Solomon had just 
completed the Census of the island. He reported that the only difficulties he had met with 
were at Lapati where the headman Edwin had proved very obstructive, misrepresenting the 
population of his village by no fewer than 412 persons, which caused much delay and trouble. 
He added that Edwin had been abetted in this by Sweet William and Chon, and that the 
two former had absconded and were in hiding. Only Chon, therefore, was produced and he 
was sent to the steamer in order that he might undergo a course of discipline at Port Blair. 

The result of the Census is shown to be as follows ; 

1901 1883 


r 

Islands. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Huts. 

Men. 

Wo- 

men. 

Boys. 

Girls. 
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ers. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Huts, 
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lation. 

Car Nicobar 

13 

748 

1,126 

999 

704 

622 

3.451 

181 

13 


3, .500 

Chowra 

6 

130 

172 

178 

100 

72 

522 


5 

94 

690 

Teressa 

11 

112 

179 

165 

1.58 

122 

624 

12 

8 

109 

.571 

Bompoka 

2 

18 

29 

25 

16 

8 

78 


2 

15 

86 

Camorta 

30 

98 

170 

164 

85 

69 

488 

7 

26 

106 

3.59 

Nancowry 

13 

48 

93 

86 

24 

21 

224 


14 

78 

222 

Trinkat 
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25 

42 

39 

12 

9 

102 

J 
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34 

85 
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, 34 

64 

104 

109 

31 

37 

281 


37 

66 

183 

Great Nicobar 

. 15 

25 

42 

35 

6 

4 

87 

■ . 

23 

45 

138 

Little Nicobar and 












Pulo Milo 

. 16 

21 

25 

24 

7 

11 

67 

. . 

19 

27 

74 

Kondul 

. 3 

8 

14 

14 

5 

5 

38 


3 

8 

27 

Total 

.146 

1,297 

1,996 

1,838 

1,148 

980 

5,962 

201 

158 


5.9.35 


From these figures it appears that, on the whole, the population has remained fairly 
stationary since the last Census of 1883, and continued in 1885-6. With regard to Chowra 
I am inclined to believe that the decrease is due not only to the fact that many of the natives 
have migrated to Camorta and other Islands of the group, but to the number of the children 
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now on the Island having been understated to the enumerators. Much of the increase shown 
in the Central Group and Teressa is attributable to immigration and very probably also to 
incorrect information having been furnished to the enumerators, either at this Census or the 
last one. As to the Shorn Pen, it is still impossible to ascertain their numbers any more than 
it is at present to enumerate the Onges and the Jarawas at the Andamans. 

Saibu was appointed Chief of Malacca village in place of Iskol, who was lately sent to 
Port Blair for abetment of murder, and the prescribed certificate and uniform were presented 
to him. Having received from the Government Agent his diaries and returns, we returned 
to the steamer, which left for Port Blair at 4-30 p.m., and arrived here at 10 a.m. on the 
14th January. 

Captain A. B. S. Anderson’s Report. 

5th January . — Car Nicobar in sight at daybreak ; at 8 we dropped anchor in Sawi 
Bay. After breakfast the Census Officers landed about half mile south of Mus, and at 
once directed their steps to Solomon’s house. Ascending some 20 steps in the low cliff at the 
back of the beach we reached a well-beaten, broad, hard, earthen road with a sign-post direct- 
ing us to “ Temple Villa.” Magnificent cocoanut trees, many fully 100 feet high, stretched 
on every side, and their boles formed the play-ground of vast numbers of the commonest 
Andamanese lizard Oonyocephalus subcristatus. Many of these I and some Nicobarese boys 
captured with a running noose tied in a shred of cocoanut leaf. Even when put round their 
necks the lizards do not fear this snare. After Solomon had been duly instructed regarding 
the Census operations, I inspected the meteorological instruments and found them and the 
houses containing them in good condition, except the thermometer shed, the northern roof of 
which was partly off — indeed, had never been put on from the mistaken idea that ample ventila- 
tion was required. The consequence of this has been that, when the sun is north of Car Nicobar, 
he sends his rays freely into the interior of the shed, and causes the thermometric readings 
to be considerably higher than those of the circumambient air. I instructed Solomon 
to have the shed re-thatched and the northern roof filled in, leaving a small hole only 
for ventilation. 

The situation of the meteorological station at Mus is by no means good, — a wide clearing 
in a forest of high trees. The wind gauge must frequently register both wrong force and 
direction of wind, as the tree tops are considerably above the wind vanes. For the same reason 
the rain gauges must be erroneous. Unfortunately, there appears to be no other and unob- 
jectionable site in Mus. I afterwards walked through the village of Mus and found that the 
most prevalent disease is, as is the case in the Laccadive Islands, itch. Both children and 
adults are affected, and some most severely. I instructed Solomon how to cure the disease, 
and gave him appropriate remedies. There is also a little filariasis among the people. The 
most striking feature of Mus is the large number and variety of fruit trees ; for, in addition 
to cocoanut and pandanus, there are shaddock, pumelo, orange, lime, papaya and guava trees. 
Fowls and pigs breed very freely, and are extremely plentiful. Imported Indian cattle and 
goats flourish, but the latter are frequently killed by the village pariah dogs. A little cotton 
is grown and collected. 

6th January . — This morning we reached Chowra, landed after breakfast, and I took the 
Census of the inhabitants of Pal and Raichafe. Here, alone, did I experience any discourtesy 
from a drunken Nicobarese man. As he was considerably interrupting the work, one of the 
policemen removed him from the machan under his hut and, with entire approval of the other 
inhabitants, laid him down in the shade of a tree at a sufficient distance from our operations. 
Thereafter the enumeration proceeded smoothly and swiftly. The inhabitants of Chowra suffer 
very greatly from filariasis. Of the eleven occupants of a boat that put off to us, no less 
than five were afflicted with the disease. One had elephantiasis of one leg, the other four suffer- 
ers had lymphatic swellings and enlarged glands in the groins ; two of the eleven men were 
also affected with itch. From what I saw, from one-third to one-half the people are diseased. 
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At the bottom of each ladder leading into a Nicobarese hut on this island, is a large flat 
sponge to wipe the feet on, and, on hunting on the beach, I found very large numbers of these 
sponges at high-water mark, and in the afternoon found a few growing on the coral reefs front- 
ing the island. Although most of the sponges are commercially useless, still some I saw were 
of value and one or two were of very fair quality and quite fit for bath use. A limited trade 
in this commodity might easily be established and is, I consider, well worth fostering. The 
Andamanese informed me that similar sponges are to be found on parts of the Andamans, and 
if so they are worthy of careful culture, and the matter of investigation. On the lime trees, 
but extremely difficult to see owing to their green colour perfectly harmonising with the leaves 
of the trees, and its yellow throat with the fruit, I caught a couple of Calotes jubalus. In the 
evening I visited the reefs fringing the island and got a few sponges growing on the stones. 

'ith January . — Reached Bengala in Teressa early this morning. Mr. Man at once 
landed and took Census. A large sign-board with the name of village inscribed thereon was 
also landed and hoisted into some cocoanut trees to serve as a direction to future mariners. 
When this work was accomplished we steamed to Kerawa, where we all landed, and at quarter 
to one. I, with a guide and Adolph, started off across the island to Aoang and HinAm. The 
path, after leading for about three-quarters of a mile through the usual thick coast fringe of 
cocoanuts, pandanus and creepers, emerged on open grass-covered downs across which I walked 
quickly for over an hour, probably rather over three miles. The grass is mostly quite short, 
from 6 inches to 4 feet, — the usual length about one foot, — and consists of several kinds ; one 
with very fine, delicate leaves, another with coarse leaves like coarse dub grass. Chi the upper parts 
of the down were very numerous pandanus trees, at places forming veritable pandanus thickets. 
In many places the forest and the grass land meet in such a perfectly straight line that human 
agency in the production of this grass land is very strongly suggested. The meeting of the 
forest and grass land takes place on the sides of hills, where sometimes forest, sometimes grass, 
covers their summits. In most places, however, the narrow and often very steep valleys 
descendingfrom the grass land are clad rightnp to their tops with trees, although the trees on the 
top are merely rooted to rocks, and no difference can be seen between the soil bearing the trees 
and the adjacent soil producing merely grass. That the villagers do not consider the soil of 
the downs poor or unproductive, is proved by their enclosing parts of it with fences to form 
vegetable gardens, of which we passed several on our road. Finally, I was informed by a 
Nicobarese that they yearly fired the grass to keep the dowms free from trees, which otherwise 
w ould spring up. For these reasons, I disagree with those observers who consider the grassy 
downs on Teressa at least natural and, with difficulty, explicable phenomena. In the margins 
of the forests, Nicobar imperial pigeons {Carpophoga insularis) were very numerous. On 
returning to the ship in the late afternoon some of the deep, well-wooded valleys in the middle 
■jf the island resounded with loud cries of the Megapode, the cry closely resembling the croak- 
ing of the bull-frog. Rocks formed in coral-seas were found to constitute the larger part of 
the hill to a height of at least 200 feet about midway between Bengala and Kerawa. I shot 
i Megapode as it flew into a tree with a cry of alarm, and it proved excellent roasted. 

Sth January . — Reached Bompoka early, and Mr. Man landed and performed the 
necefwary Census operations. Thereafter, we left for Camorta and reached Nancowry Harbour 
in ample time to make all the necessary arrangements for the Census on the morrow and to 
visit the site of the old Danish Settlement. 

*Mh January . — Started early, with Nicobarese guide in boat with Nicobarese canoes 
in tow, and landed at Domyau where I collected information regarding the number of inhabit- 
ants in Olenchi, Monak, Oal-ok-heak, Hoe-chafa, Fop-dak, and Domyau itself. With the 
exception of Domyau, the above names merely represented the sites of one or two huts. 
Behind Domyau there was a very large accumulation of oyster shells, forming a veritable 
kitchen-midden. 
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I then rowed some mile or mile-and-a-haU eastwards to the narrow neck of land separating 
Nancowry from Expedition Harbour, The Nicobarese canoe was carried across the neck 
some 100 yards, and, after breakfast under the trees, I stcurted for Hoau, about a mile distant, 
where I got information of the number of the inhabitMits of the villages surrounding 
Expedition Harbour. The Nicobar imperial pigetm was very plentiful round the Harbour, and 
of the Andaman cuckoo-dove I shot one specimen for identification and saw several others 
of the same species. 

In the evening I rowed round the southern part of Nancowry Harbour, where the most 
noticeable marine products are some very large digitate aieyonace/B of at least two species. 
The stocks of these animals are frequently one to two feet in diameter, and the fingers at least 
one foot in length. 

IWA Janvary . — Beached Oyau-tapah on east side of E^tchall early, landed and took 
Census of Hoinipoh, Moih-payala, Tapain, Hoin-henpoan, Olenchi, Eoila-tapain, and Oyau- 
tapah itself. Although we landed as early as seven, the headman was drunk, as were most of 
the other male inhabitants. After breakfast we walked some mile or more to a limestone cave 
in the forest, and at an elevation of perhaps 200 feet. The whole hillside is composed of 
weatherworn coral limestone, and the caves are merely unusually large cavities in this stone. 
At the entrance to the caves we captured two pit- vipers [Trirmreaurm cantoris (?)]. One was 
80 severely injured in his capture that he subsequently died. The other is still alive and, 
in spite of his enormous fangs and poisonous aspect, is unable to infiict fatal bites on a 
guinea pig. Eauiih-worms were very plentiful beneath the stones in the cave, and several 
were preserved in spirit. The bats (Minsioplerus achreibcrsi), which Ball noticed in this 
cave thirty years ago, are still there in large numbers. 

On returning to the ship, anchor was at once weighed and we steamed over to Bring 
Harbour in Camorta, where the necessary Census work was done by Mr. Man. 

1 Ith Janmry . — Reached Kondul and, while Mr. Man did the Census work and Mr. D’Oyly 
went off to board and examine a Chinese junk, I collected reptiles ashore. 

12<A Janvary . — Beached Eatchall West early, and, after taking the Census of the surround- 
ing country, left at about 10 for Puli Pilau in Camorta. From this hamlet we walked 
southwards about four miles and, on reaching the open down country, were shown plentiful and 
recent tracks of buffalo, but although we waited till evening, we caught not a glimpse of the 
animals we were in search of. 

January . — Reached Mus in Car Nicobar about 1 p.m., and after lunch landed, saw 
Solomon and his Census papers, collected some crabs under fallen cocoanut trees, acquired a 
living monitor {Varanua ap.), prescribed for some sick people, and left between 4 and 6 p.m. for 
Port Blair, where we arrived on January 14th soon after 10 a.m. 

Mr. {now Sir) Hadky D'Oyly'a {Bt.), Report. 

January — Anchored in Sawi Bay, Car Nicobar, at 8-15 a.m. There was a big 
swell setting in from south-west, although the wind was east-north-east and the weather 
quite fine. Mr. Solomon came off from Mus village with six Nicobarese boys in a canoe. It 
was noticed that all these boys were suffering from itch. Solomon said that the disease was 
prevalent all over the Island. Captain Anderson advised Solomon to induce the people to 
take warm baths, apply sulphur ointment to their bodies, and wash their clothes in boiling 
water, and obtained ointment for the purpose from the ship’s stores. The Census party went 
ashore at 9-30 a.m. landing through the surf in a canoe. The chiefs Scarecrow, Frank Thomson, 
and Fat Boy met the party. Mr. Solomon’s house wasvisited and his schooland themeteoro- 
logical observatory were inspected. Fourteen boys were studying at the school, and went 
through some physical drill well. I noticed several foreign traders, one or two Muhammadans, 
but mostly Biumans, at Mus village; and was told by Solomon that thme were about 200 on 
the Island making kopra, their vesseis,seveninnumber,beingawayat Camortaorother Islands, 
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Handed over certificate for Saibu, new chief of Malacca, vice Iskol, who is undergoing impri- 
sonment at Port Blair. Mr. Man gave directions to Mr. Solomon for taking the Census* 
The chiefs Offandi, Sampson and McPherson met us at Mus. 

Qth January . — Left Sawi Bay at 12 o’clock last night, and anchored ofi Sanenya village 
in Chowra Island at 7-45 a.m. Three or four canoes came off to us. The people seemed 
friendly enough and informed us that their headman Tamkoi was away on his annual visit 
to Nancowry. The Census party went ashore at 10 a.m., landing in canoes through the surf, 
which was not much. Having guides detailed, I proceeded to do my share of the work at 
Kotasuk and 01 teak villages. Met Mr. Man and Captain Anderson at 1 p.m. at Sanenya 
and returned to the ship. At 4-30 p.m. I went ashore again to check the enumeration of 
the morning. 

1th Janvary . — Left Chowra at 5 a.m. and arrived off Bengala village on Teressa Island 
at 7 a.m. The headman, Gibson, with his wife and child came on board. He was under the 
influence of liquor. Mr. Man landed and took the Census of three villages near Bengala. 
The ship then went on to Kerawa further south on the same coast and landed Captain Ander- 
son and myself. Procuring a guide I walked across the Island, about three miles to the 
village of Laksi on the West Coast, over high open lands covered with grass with Pandanus 
trees only, scattered about. Found the headman Wenechia away, said to be looking after a 
plantation of yams. Obtained information for the Census and returned to the ship, getting 
on board at 4-30 p.m. Remained at this anchorage off Kerawa for the night. 

8fA January . — Left Kerawa anchorage at 5 a.m., and arrived off Poahat village on 
Bompoka Island at 6 a.m., accompanied Mr. Man ashore to take Census of that village and 
of Yatkirana, the only two villages of this island. At 7-45 a.m. the ship left Bompoka for 
Nancowry Harbour, arriving there at 11-30 a.m. The Government Agent, Rati Lai, and 
headman Tanamara and others came off and reported all well. The Census Party went 
ashore in the afternoon and arranged for guides to visit the different parts of Camorta, 
Nancowry and Trinkat Islands the following day. Two bagalas from Bombay were lying in 
this harbour. 

^th January . — I left the ship with three of the officers at 6-30 a.m. in a steam launch, 
towing a Nicobarese canoe, with guides. We first visited Hentoin village on the east coast 
of Camorta. The tide being low I had to walk over a coral reef for about 200 yards partly 
under water. Took the Census of this village and of four others to the north on the same 
coast. Three others, which were in existence at the Census of 1883, were found to be aban- 
doned. Then proceeded in the steam launch from Hentoin across to Trinkat Island, making 
for Okcheaka, the principal village there. A Chinese junk was lying a mile off the shore 
opposite this village. The crew told us that the water was too shoal for us to proceed further. 
There was a fringing coral reef extending to a mile from the shore. The steam-launch was 
anchored and the party taken ashore in sampans by the crew of the junk. Even so there 
was difficulty as the boats were scraping over coral most of the way. I took the Census of 
Okcheaka and of the three other inhabited villages of this Island. Found that seven villages 
had been abandoned since the last Census. We got some imperial pigeon and teal shooting 
at a jhil close to the landing place. The tide being high on our return to the launch, the 
passage over a mile of coral reefs was effected without difficulty in the Chinese sampans. 
We reached the ship in Nancowry Harbour at 4 p.m. Remained here for the night. 

\Qih January. Left Nancowry Harbour at 6 a.m. for the east coast of Kiatchall, where 
Mr. Man was landed at Kirehenpoan at 7 a.m., and Captain Anderson and myself at Oyau- 
tapah at 8 a.m. Moung Poen, the headman of all the villages on the east coast, was found 
to be very much the worse for liquor, and several men were lying in his hut intoxicated. We 
took the Census of the seven villages allotted to ns and then returned to the ship and were 
taken to an anchorage off Hoinipoh village, where Mr. Man was picked up. At 11 a.m., 
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Captain Anderson, Captain Wilson and other officers of the ship, and myself landed and 
walked to some remarkable caves, 1^ miles inland and at a considerable height. The place 
is well worth a visit. The caves are of coral limestone formation, with stalactites. Illumi- 
nated by a ship’s blue light, a most beautiful effect was obtained. Near Hoinipoh village 
was an enormous clump of the giant bamboo, the finest I have ever seen. The ship left 
Hoinipoh at 2-30 p.m. for Bring Harbour, where she arrived at 3-30 p.m. I went ashore with 
Mr. Man and Captain Wilson to take the census of the villages in the north-west of Camorta 
Island. Could not get all the information required about five villages at the extreme north, 
so it was decided to pay a visit there on the return journey from the southern group of islands. 
Captain Wilson and myself went for a long walk in the adjoining country to the north in 
search of wild buffalo. There were fresh tracks all over the place, but no animals were seen. 
The ship remained at this anchorage. Bring Harbour, for the night. 

IKA January . — Left Bring Harbour at 5 a.m. for Kondul, where we arrived at 12-30. 
Mr. Man landed to procure all information as to Great and Little Nicobar as well as this 
Island. I went off in the steam launch with Lieutenant Gray to visit a Chinese junk, lying 
off a village on Little Nicobar, five miles off. The Chinaman was found to be the Ching Taung 
Fat ; Master, Fu Chow Plan. A vessel of 38 tons with a crew of 12 men. They had a license 
signed by Rati Lai, Agent at Camorta. A search was made of the junk with the help of 
two of the crew of the launch, but nothing contraband was found ; we got back to the Elphin- 
stone at 5-30 p.m. 

(To be contimted.) 

A NOTE ON CERTAIN SIGNS INSORIBEB ON POTTERY FOUNB IN ANCIENT 

FUNERAL URNS IN SOUTH INBIA. 

By Phabmacien-Comman-dant NUMA LAFFITTE or the Sebvice de Sante Colonial. 

Brairro the years 1928-29 I explored round Pondicherry (French India), south of Madras, 
numerous beds of funeral urns, stretching from east to west for a distance of about twenty 
thousand yards. The results of this exploration will be published in a volume under pre- 
paration, and the finds will, I hope, be exhibited at the Colonial Exhibition being held in 
Paris during the current year. 

What I call funeral xims are large receptacles made of ordinary half-baked earth, mea- 
suring about one yard in height and about two yards in cftcumference. Buried in the soil, 
these urns, when in good preservation, are covered by others, of equal dimensions, in reverse 
position (see Plate I, um 17). 

The presence of human bones and skulls in these urns is general. The bones at the 
bottom are accompanied by numerous red and black terracotta vessels. On the accompany- 
ing Plate II two skulls may be seen. The sizes and forms of these vessels are of great 
variety, and they are always of elegant shape. Stone axes and implements, and numerous 
kinds of iron arms and instruments are often found among the bones and vessels. Some- 
times also there occm copper rings and beads of cornelian. 

Among the vessels found during the course of my excavations some had signs engraved 
upon them, which were always conspicuous. These signs are engraved in the thickness of the 
coating only, but this does not prevent them from being quite distinct and visible in most 
cases on the photographs. I collected 27 of these signs. These are shown in Plate III, re- 
duced to half the actual size. Plate IV reproduces a photograph of two of the vessels (scale 
one-fifth of actual size). 

What is the signification of these signs ? For a long time I thought they might be pot- 
ters’ marks, or might refer to the deceased himself. But a few weeks ago Dr. Jouveau- 
Bubreuil, who had seen my collection in Pondicherry, wrote to me from Calicut, that is to 
say, from the opposite coast of the peninsula, that he had there seen, in an ancient burial 
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ground, vessels, one of which bore signs bearing an exact likeness to the 14th on my plate 
(see Plate IV). The problem is therefore changed. It is not possible to suppose that a sign 
found on a funeral vessel near Pondicherry and the same sign found on a funeral vessel near 
Cahcut can represent a maker’s mark, or the name of the deceased. It might perhaps be 
an auspicious sign, intended for the protection of the deceased, or a religious sign. To go 
into the question more deeply, it would be necessary to examine the largest possible number 
of these signs, with photographs of the vessels bearing them and of the funeral nms or cham- 
bers in which they were found. 

Note 1.— The third sign from the end (i.e.. No. 16) in the third row on Plate III was in- 
scribed upon a vase found in a sarcophagus. This vase, instead of having two colours, 
red and black, is simply of a pale chestnut colour. Though this sarcophagus was found 
close to mns, there is no a priori reason for holding that it pertained to the same race as 
the urns. 

fjoTE 2. ^The object of publishing this short paper is to induce other research workers 

to photograph as many as possible, not only of such signs but also of vases and funeral 
urns, so as to afford a basis for comparison and further discussion of these interesting 
signs or ‘ marks ’ and their meaning. The urns should be photographed (1) in situ, 
before being opened, (2) in course of being opened, and then (3) the contents shonld be 
photographed. 

Editorial Note. ^The attention of our readers is invited to the article entitled 

“Megahthic Remains of the Deccan— a New Featnre of them” by Mr, G. Yazdani, 
published at pp. 56-79 of the Journal of the Hyderabad Archceological Society for 1917, and 
particularly to the Diagram of ‘ Marks ’ facing p. 57. Several of the marks listed by Mr. 
Yazdani and depicted on his diagram will be found represented on Monsieur Laffitte’s 
Plate III. Attention is also directed to the article by Mr. H. C. Ray on “ The Indian 
Alphabet ” at pp. 233-35 of vol. LIII (1924) of this Journal. Readers may also be in- 
terested, in this connexion to refer to the recent discoveries at Ras Shamra in Syria. 
(See Antiquity, December 1930, p. 464, and references quoted in footnote.) 


book-notices. 


Journal of Francis Buchanan, kept during the 
Survey of Bhagalpur in 1810-11 ; edited by 
C. E. A. W. Oldham, C.S.I. Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, Patna, 1929. Pp. xxxvi, 571. 
Buchanan Hamilton was one of those men who 
worked incessantly and wrote voluminously through 
many years without any practical reward in his 
lifetime, though all his work was of the highest class 
and his accomplishments unusually wide and varied. 
He was appointed in the early part of the nineteenth 
century on the statistical survey of the old Bengal 
Presidency and wrote long Reports and Journals to 
accompany them, with many maps and drawings, 
which were all sent home in his name to the Court 
of Directors. The Journals were official diaries, 
recording the routes and distances travelled, contain- 
ing also references as to objects of interest, and they 
are of exceeding value to the anthropologist. 

Buchanan was, however, unfortunate in two 
matters. Nothing was printed from the Journals and 
Rf’ports during his life, and he added Hamilton to 
his surname, so that eventually subsequent authors 
did not always grasp that “ Hamilton was identical 
with Buchanan.” Then in 1838 R. M. Martin 


obtained permission to use Buchanan’s MS. material 
for his Eastern India (3 vols.), but though he thus 
compiled a celebrated book, it was badly put together 
and much of Buchanan’s work was lost in the com- 
pilation. It is now due to the learning and industry 
of Mr. Oldham and the late Mr. V. H. Jackson 
that Martin’s deficiencies are being gradually filled 
up. But they have accomplished more than that, 
because, being competent scholars, Buchanan's 
Journals are being reproduced in well edited forms. 

The Journal under review is that of Buchanan's 
survey of the old District of Bhagalpur, and the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society is to be congra- 
tulated on publishing it, for it runs, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Appendices, to 297 pages of closely 
printed text. The reader must expect to fintl 
changes in the district boundaries since Buchanan’s 
day, BO that the area under his survey as the 
“ Bhagalpur District ” contains about half of that 
district as at present known and part of Monghyr 
and the Santal Parganas. In addition Buchanan 
enquired beyond the Indian frontier of Bhagalpur 
in Nepal and produced An Account of the Kingdom 
of Nepal and of the territories annexed to this dominion 
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by the house of Oorlcha. As Mr. Oldham says, 
“ This book, like all Buchanan’s work, is a mine of 
useful information, which has been largely drawn 
upon by subsequent writers.” 

In perusing the pages under review the reader has 
therefore before him a work of the first value — the 
original observations on a part of India, important 
historically among other things, for it is Angade^, 
the land of the Ahgas of the Atharvaveda, the Rdmd- 
yana and the Makdbhdrata, to say nothing of the 
ancient Buddhist and Jain texts, the old Hindu 
geographers and the records of the Pala and Sena 
dynasties. Its capital was the ancient Champfl or 
Malini, with Modagiri (Monghyr) as its second city, 
and it played an important part at the time of the 
Muhammadan conquest and in the days of subse- 
quent Islamic occupation, notably in those of Sher 
Shah Sur. 

Such a history is not only interesting in a high 
degree in itself, but it has had a remarkable effect 
on the population, and here Mr. Oldham ought to 
bo quoted in a passage (p. xiv) worth remembering ; 
“ It has hitherto perhaps been insufficiently realized 
to what extent the martial K?atriyaa of north- 
western and western Hindustan moved eastwards 
under the pressure of continued shocks [from 
Muhammadan invaders] to seek their fortimes in 
new lands. Many of the oldest Rajput families in 
Bih&r owe their local establishment to such migra- 
tion. Scores of cases might be cited. « « « « 

Soldiers of fortune many of them, they brought in 
their train others. « * * Attaining control of 
large areas, these influences became widely dissemi- 
nated and soon commenced to act as a solvent upon 
the religious and social customs of the primitive 
aboriginal inhabitants, conducting to the gradual 
disintegration of the old tribal organizations. We 
find these incomers first establishing themselves at 
convenient and pleasant sites in the immediate 
vicinity of the hills, extending their sphere of 
authority as opportimity offered. Within these 
spheres the aboriginal folk either accepted their 
superiority and control or else retired deeper into 
the hills. Those that remained would tend in the 
course of time to imitate, and eventually adopt, 
many of the practices of their overlords, the more 
conservative abstaining from contact and secluding 
themselves in the more inaccessible portions of the 
hills. Later on, when more settled government 
supervened under British auspices, infiltration from 
the Hinduized population of the plains around 
would increase in volume and pace. Then we 
arrive at the stage of which Buchanan was a witness, 
and of which he has given so many valuable records.” 

And the country which these mixed Aryans 
occupied was the home of aboriginal tribes, ‘‘re- 
presentatives (p. xv) of two important peoples, who, 
if not distinct in race, are distinct at least in speech, 
namely, the Muncjla and Dravidian families. The 
Murida family of languages is represented chiefly by 
Sontali, the language of the Sontais, who are now 


I spread over a greater part of the district that has 
been called after them. The Dravidian is represent- 
ed by Malto or Maler, the tongue spoken by the 
Maler or Sauria Maler in the north-eastern part of 
the same district ” : the very name is Dravidian, 
hilhnen, malai, Tamil, a hill. To these tribes must 
be added the Bah^rias or hill-people, aborigines oc- 
cupying the region known in Buchanan’s time as the 
I Jungleterry District, in the rule of which Augustus 
Cleveland made what was once a great name, largely, 
however, on the work of Capt. Robert Brooke, 1772- 
1774, and Capt. James Browne, 1774-1788, whose 
names Mr. Oldham most creditably brings forward. 

Through the District thus inhabited Buchanan 
systematically travelled and surveyed, practically 
without maps to guide him through a large part of 
it, though the maps of the very capable James 
Rennell (1773-1779) were available for certain por- 
tions. The area covered was of “ enormous extent 
when it is “ remembered that a very large portion 
of it consisted of hills and jungle without any road 
communications, and unvisited hitherto by any 
European (p. xix).” Truly the modern enquirer has 
reason to be grateful to Buchanan for his work. 

Descriptions of all sorts of places abound in his 
notes — Rajmahal, Monghyr, Kharakpur, Teliya- 
garhi made familiar by Sher Shah Sur, the hot 
springs and the like, not forgetting the “invalid 
thanas,” “ stations,” that is, composed of retired and 
invalided sepoys, settled in the Jungleterry Hills to 
“ establish a kind of militia ” to keep the wild hill- 
men in order. This was an idea of the Capt. James 
Browne above-mentioned, propounded in 1778 ; and 
it lasted till 1821, there being traces of these thanas 
in the latest Survey and Settlement Reports. 

I fear I have not left myself space to remark on 
the Journal itself, and the innumerable points of 
interest therein, so conscientiously annotated by 
Mr. Oldham, but enough has been said to show the 
reader that in the Journal of Buchanan’s Survey of 
Bhagalpur ho will find much to reward his curiosity 
and to teach him, however well he may be equipped 
in matters concerning India. 

R. C. Tkmple. 


Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum, by H. Hargreaves. 8J X SJ in. ; pp. 
vii-V-111, with 10 plates. Government of India 
Press, Calcutta, 1930. 

This is a revised and much enlarged edition of 
the Handbook published by the late Dr. Brainerd 
Spooner in 1909, which has been out of print for 
many years. Since that delightful little guide 
was issued the number of sculptures housed in 
the museum has been doubled, owing to the 
additions from the finds made during subsequent 
excavations by Dr. Spooner himself and by Sir 
Aurel Stein and Mr. Hargreaves at Sahribahlol, 
Shahji-ki-dheri, Takht-i-Bahi and Jamaigarhi. 
These accessions, which have been arranged in 
the halls and galleries and in some 37 additional 
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cages, have involved many extra pages of descrip- 
tive matter. Moreover, the acquisition of many 
sculptures illustrating legendary scenes not dealt 
with in the original guide has necessitated 
the expansion of the chapter (chap. H) devoted 
to the exposition of the legends that had grown 
up around the life of the Buddha, some fourteen 
more stories being included. The opportunity 
has also been taken to prefix a chapter on the 
History and Art of Gandhara, which, though brief, 
is not the least attractive part of the handbook, 
and to add a short chronology, a bibliography of 
works referring to Gandhfira and a list of the ex- 
cavations carried out in that area since 1902-03. 
Otherwise the general arrangement, so admirable 
in its conception, of Dr. Spooner’s work has been 
preserved ; and it is due to the memory of that 
brilliant scholar to add that but very few amend- 
ments have been found necessary in the explanatory 
matter as a result of more recent research in 
Buddhist art. To what extent the interpretation 
of the motifs in these Buddhist sculptures is due 
to the profound research and fine insight of M, 
Foucher will be obvious to all who are acquainted 
with the work of that great scholar. 

One of the most striking facts emerging from 
the archaeological and historical records of ancient 
GandhSira and Udyfina is how the legends of the 
Buddha had, as far back as the days of the early 
Chinese pilgrims, i.e., in the fifth to seventh 
centuries of our era, become associated with parti- 
cular localities in this distant mountainous region, 
extending to the KohistSn on the fringes of the 
Hindu Kush, though it is most unlikely that the 
Buddha himself ever wandered so far afield from 
the lands of Magadha, Videha and Kosala. Was 
this due to the influence of the great emperor 
Kanishka, who, after his conversion to Buddhism 
became such a zealous champion of the faith ? 
As suggestive perhaps of such a genesis, we have 
an earlier parallel in the caee of the still greater 
A^oka, owing to whose imique prestige so many 
sites in other parts of India have been permanently 
associated with incidents in the life of the great 
teacher. 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Stomes in Tamil Literatube and Histoby, by 
V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. Pp. xii+ 
324. Luzac & Co. 1930. 

These “ Studies ” reproduce in book form a num- 
ber of “ stray writings ” contributed by the author 
to various journals, learned and popular, in recent 
years. In three of the seven chapters he discusses 
the Augustan Age ” of Tamil literature, the 
Sangam poets and their works ; another chapter is 
devoted to the mystic poets, 6aiva and Vaishnava, 
of later periods ; the remaining three to administra- 
tive institutions, the art of war and social life in the 
Sangam age. 


Mr. Ramachandra Dikshitar, who is a Lecturer in 
Indian History in the University of Madras, handles 
the literary and traditional evidence with discrimi- 
nation and good sense. On the vexed question of 
Sangam dates his conclusions, though quite reason- 
able, are not likely to be accepted yet as final. His 
series of parallels {pp.140-176) between Tiruvafinvar’s 
Kural and Sanskrit literature is a useful bit of spade 
work. His references (pp. 178 — 180) to the “pre- 
historical period ” might weU have been omitted, 
for neither he nor those whose views he quotes are 
archseologists. His account of early Tamil society, 
of town and village life, marriage and other customs, 
dancing, music and other recreations is important, 
and it is to be hoped that he will take an early op- 
portimity to develop this line of research in greater 
detail. 

The author’s remarks on p. 43 regarding the 
want of properly edited texts of the Sangam classics 
deserve the attention of the University authorities. 
Tamil studies have made excellent progress during 
the past generation, as this book proves, and Tamil 
scholars have proved their competence. The time 
is ripe for the systematic editing of these national 
heirlooms to be taken in hand. 

F. J. R. 


Pai-a Saddha Mahannavo (Prakrita ^abha 

Maharpava). 

We took occasion to review the first parts of 
this work in the Indian Antiquary. We welcome 
the fourth part and with it the completion of this 
important work by our friend, Papdit Harigovindae 
T. Sheth of the Calcutta University. It is an 
undertaking of magnitude, and the work covers 
very nearly 1,300 pages. It has been well received 
by scholars and philologists, and is likely to be the 
means of advancing the study of Prakjit, and 
incidentally of Jain PrSkpit literature. The last 
volume is provided with a critical introduction, 
written in Hindi, of Prfikrit literature and dis- 
courses on the history of the development of 
Sanskritic languages, their classification and 
provenance. There is much that is of value in 
the introduction ; and the dictionary itself is bound 
to prove very valuable to students of the Sanskritic 
languages and-philology, apart from Jaina scholars. 
We congratulate the author upon the completion 
of such a useful undertaking by his own unaided 
efforts. It is to be hoped that the work will 
receive the encouragement that it deserves at 
the hands of the public, not to pay the author for 
the labour, which is impossible, but to encourage 
useful work of this kind by others, by diminishing 
the amoimt and the extent of the sacrifice that 
scholars so minded are called upon to make. 

S. K. Aiyanoab. 
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SOME INDIAN TERRACOTTA FIGURINES. 

By K. de B. CODRrNGTON. 

Oke of the greatest problems in Indian archaeology is the fact that the available evidence 
from the classical sites of the north, as excavated and reported by officers of the Archaeological 
Survey, does not allow of an early dating for Indian culture. In the attempt to go beyond 
the archaeological evidence, literature has been allowed too much weight : indeed, what may 
be called “ literary antiquarianism ” has dominated pure archaeology. Furthermore, the 
loose dynastic chronology commonly adopted in India has too often been allowed to extend 
the confusion consequent on this critical laxity. For instance, the Archaeological Depart- 
ment at various sites, such aw Taxila amd Bhit&, has not only made use of the term Mauryan, 
but has labelled certain groups of objects, considered to be stratigraphically allied, Pre-Maur- 
yan and Primitive.^ Now, the term Mamryan provides a sufficiently accurate chronology 
aw fair as it goes, but it can only be applied, archaeologically speaildng, to an extremely limited 
number of objects ; that is to say, to certain rocks, pillars and caves, which are inscribed, 
and to a few stone sculptures and fragments that are akin to the capitals of the inscribed 
pillars in design and technique. Mauryan sculpture is usuaUy discussed as a problem of 
foreign influence, Hellenic or Persian. It is at any rate distinct from the early Indian tradi- 
tion of sculpture as exemplifled by the railing-pUlars of Bharhut, Bodh-Gayd, and Sanchi, 
and as developed in Kuihdn Mathur&, and at Amar&vati. There are, however, certain inter- 
mediate sculptures such as the Pfirkham Takaha which preserve the Mauryan technique 
(t.e., its finely polished surface), but, otherwise, in themselves, must be considered as fore- 
runners of the sculpture of Bharhut. With regard to sculpture, it is clear that the term 
Mauryan can only be applied justly to work that is comparable in design and technique with 
the Asokan capitals. A proper knowledge of Indian pottery would doubtless enable us to 
speak of a “ Mauryan culture,” in the proper archaeological sense, but at present we do not 
possess sufficient knowledge to do so. 

In the face of this want of knowledge, the usual antiquarian inclination to accept an 
earlier rather than a later date, makes itself evident. 

The problem of dating Indian terracottas is, therefore, admittedly one of the greatest 
difficulty. All that can be done is to compare them to the very few other terracottas which 
have been stratigraphically placed in a more or less definite period, or, where this is not 
possible, to compare them with the sculptures. Difleience of material makes the latter 
procedure hazardous, but in most cases it is the only possible method of investigation. Be- 
cause a terracotta is unlike anything else recorded, it must not be taken for granted, in the 
present state of our knowledge, that it is “ Pre-Mauryan ” or “ Primitive.” Exceedingly 
primitive clay-horses are offered to-day at certain Indian shrines, and rough clay toys have 
been popular at all times. 

Four main groups of material for the direct comparison of terracotta figurines must be 
kept in view : — 

I. Two figurines were found on the level of the brick floor, which lies two feet above 
the plinth of the southern of the two R&mpurvh pillars.* The first is said to be a rabbit, 
but is more like an exaggeratedly plump cow. The body is hollow, the head, legs and tail 
being applied. The figure is three inches high and is said to be of “the rudest kind,” 
although the fabric is not described. The second is a bridled horse, four inches high, the applied 
bridle and eyes being ornamented with impressed dots. 

II-A. In the British and Madras Museums there are groups of figurines from Nilgiri 
graves, mostly from pot-covers, some of which have been illustrated by Bruce Foote and in 

^ Recapitulated with regard to terracotta dgurines by Salmony, Bev. des Arts Amt., No. n, V Aoate,' 
p. 99. See also my criticism of this terminology at Bbit&iu Afon, 1929, No. 101. 

* Arch, Sur. Bep., 1907-08, figs, 1 and 2. 
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Plates XXXVI, XX XVll, and XXXVILI of Breek’s Primitive Tribes of the Nilgiris.^ 
These are roughly modelled figures of men, women and animals, dogs, horse, sambar, etc. 
The decoration of the pots, which are of complicated ringed forms, is accomplished by free 
use of stick-work, impressed as well as etched. The figures are modelled with the hands, 
only the details of the features, clothing and jewellery being sticked-in ; necklaces, waist- 
belts and cloths are thus rendered by means of chevron- or cross-hatching, and the backs 
and horns of buffaloes are decorated in the same way. The spotted coats of dogs and the 
eyes of most of the figures, though not all, are rendered by means of impressed circles, a reed 
or tube of some kind having been used. One of the male figures wears the classic Indian 
double garland, the channavira. 

B. A group of terracotta figurines was excavated near the surface at the Bhir Mound, 
Taxila, among them a toy horse, inches long.* The eyes of this beast are incised with the 
same reed-like instrument, and are also probably applied to the head, but the illustration is 
not detailed enough to make this plain, and no technical description is given. The date 
ascribed to these finds is “ late Mauryan.” 

C. A few fragmentary terracottas were excavated in the monastery-mound at Sh&h- 
ji-ki-Dheri, a Graeco -Buddhist site with Gupta surf ace -finds.® Among these, four are note- 
worthy. Fig. a. 8, Plate XV, which is apparently the “ grotesque terracotta figurine No. 16 ” 
of the list of finds, is a crudely moulded figure, which may well have been the handle of a 
pot-cover. The arms, which jut out from the shoulders, with no attempt at modelling, are 
broken off. The figure wears a conical cap. The nose is literally pinched out of the clay. 
The eyes consist of applied circles, cut with a reed-like instrument, the pupils being marked 
by small impressed dots. Round the neck is applied a close-fitting collar, ornamented with 
a single row of impressed dots. Fig. b. 6 of the same plate (No. 45 of the list of finds ?), 
the figure of a horse, has eyes produced on the same way, and also Fig. b. 1 (No. 19 1). In 
the centre of the top row of objects illustrated on Plate XVI a, there is a terracotta elephant 
which does not seem to be included in the list of finds. Its eyes and a band, or crupper, 
which passes horizontally round the body, are rendered in the same way.® 

III. At BasArh numerous terracottas were excavated, which are attributed in the 
Archaeological Survey Report’ to the “ Kushan, Suriga and even the Maurya age,” though 
it is confessed that the evidence for the attribution of certain strata at this site to the Mauryan 
period is not plentiful. A few of the many seals found are described as Mauryan on palaeo- 
graphical grounds, but apart from the difficulty of comparing the script of clay seals with 
inscriptions in stone, the term “ Mauryan ” has always been very loosely applied in Indian 
epigraphy. One fragment of polished stone of Mauryan type was, however, unearthed. In 
squares V. 19 and V. 21 a number of figurines were found, which Sir John Marshall described 
as Simga or possibly Mauryan, with Persian affinities. The alleged Persian affinities are 
based on certain winged figures, which, however, are purely Indian in type and detail. These 
attenuated figures, some of them on lotus-bases, are most closely related to the sculpture at 
Sanchi.8 The treatment of jewellery, drapery, and, in fact, the whole pose is typical of the 
later work of the Early Period. They are very different from the robust work at Bharhut, 
and have nothing in common with the colossal Yalcsha sculptures which are generally, and 

3 Brit. Mua. Breeka and Elliot Collections. My attention was drawn to these fig\irine8 by Mr. Bola- 
krishnan Nayar, who has catalogued them. See Foote, Cat. Madras Mweum, Nos. S39 and 642. 

* Arch. Sar. Rep., 1912-13, p. 42, PI. XXXIX e, 5. 

s Arch. Sur. Rep., 1910-11, p. 30, Pis. XV and XVI. 

® There is a small group of terracotta figurines in the Louvre from du Mesnil du Buisson’s excavations 
at Mishrifi^, Homs, Syria, labelled circa third century an., which correspond very closely with these 
Indian figurines. 

’ Arch. Sur. Rep., 1913-14. 

* See my Ancient India, p. 33 {tUpa 3 ). 
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reasonably, regarded as being tbe foremnners of the scnlptore of the Early Period, inter* 
Tening between it and the work of the Manryan period, which, as has been pointed oat, n 
known to ns only by means of the pillar capitals.^ The little female head which is catalogued 
as : “ Head and shoulders of a human figure standing under a flowering tree. Found B. 42 
c. 2, 16' 6' deep ; No. 518,” is of the greatest importance.*® Its actual context is not given 
in the report, but tire depth at which it was found is extreme for the site. Salmony** points 
out that the alleged tree is really part of a complicated flowered head-dress ; the moulded 
face and body, with its complex textile pattern corresponds closely with Fig. B, and it will 
be noted that the ” flowers ” of the head-dress are formed by impressed circles. No details 
of fabric are available. No. 409 (A the catalogue is a figure of the same type, also moulded, 
but from a very much more complicated mould, the design being very naturalistically mani- 
pulated. The impression seems to have been taken and left untouched, all the details being 
4n the mould. It was found at a depth of fifteen feet (B. 40 a). 

A second group of figurines from this site are obviously of importance, though, 
imfortunately, they have been left unillustrated. In Z.-ll, at a depth of five feet. Nos. 717 and 
747, were found, and are described as figurines of coarse workmanship, the eyes being re- 
presented by circles. These occurred at the same level as a seal which is ascribed palseo- 
graphically to the fourth century, though with what definite standard of comparison it is not 
stated. The terracottas found above this stratum are clearly fifth-si^h century. At the 
nn-mfl depth in X. 15 were found Nos. 693 and 742, which are said to be of the same type, 
as also are said to be Nos. 641 and 642 from W. 17, depth 3' 6'. In the latter area, a “ Maur- 
yan ” seal, ascribed more definitely to third-first century b.c., was also found at a depth of 
6' 3', but, it is said, out of context. The alleged &unga (seoorul century b.c.) terracottas of fine 
fabric, here ascribed to the late first centruy b.c., were found in V. 19 and V. 21 at a depth 
of four to six feet. 

IV. Gupta fifth end sixth century terracottas are well represented. They have been 
found at Bas&rh in context with fifth century seals (A.S.R., 1903-04, Plate XXXIX), at Bee- 
nagar (A.S.R., 1913-14, Plates LVIII and LIX), and in large quantities at BhltA (A.S.R., 
1911-12, Plates XXV to XXVII). The actual fabric is seldom very fine, and according to the 
Survey Reports a red slip or paint is very commonly used as a surface finish. It is impossible 
to comment on these figurines as illustrated in the Survey Reports. It is evident that they 
follow the stone sculptures closely and are in fact often iconographical. In other words, they 
fall into known types andcaimot easily be confused with earlier work. At Bhit& (Plate XXIII), 
the Survey classification, which seems to be based on what is, unfortunately, a very con- 
fused classification of the pottery, allocates a few figurines to the “ Sunga-Andhra ” and 
Kushan periods.** Those illustrated would seem to be all crude examples of Gupta work. 

Recently a large group of terracotta figurines appeared on the market, eventually finding 
their way into various museums. These Coomaraswamy compared to the terracottas of 
the so-called Indo-Sumerian culture of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, 4000-3000 B.c.*® 
Certain of them are very primitive, in the sense that they are very crude. Coomaraswamy 
points out that his Fig. 1 wears the crossed garland, chanmvira, but he does not say that 
this ornament is essentially Indian and iconographical, and therefore does not hesitate to 
date the figure 2nd millenium b.o., under the title “Indo-Sumerian.”** It must be noted, 

* Certain of the eoloesal Yakahae have tbe bright polish of tbe A6oka pillars. 

JO Plate XLV a. J* hoc. c»»., p. 100. 

»* Man., 1929, No. 101. The Early Period terracotta plaque, Pig. 17 of Plate XXIII, is, of course, ex- 
cepted. As also Pigs. 29 and 31, wiiznals’ beads, which show the appliqu6 technique, and Fig. 40 hereafter 
to be discussed. Figs. 34 and 36 are late Gupta (sixth century). 

JS Certain of these, whidi represent grotesque masks and women in sdrts, and are of a light-red fabric, can 
only be regarded as modem. 

** BoaUm Mua. oj Fine ArU Bulkiin, Dec. 1927. 
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however, that at the moment the term “ Indo-Sumerian ” has very little reality for us and 
that this figure is not exactly parallelled by anjrthing as yet extracted from the complicated 
stratigraphy of the two sites in question. Coomaraswamy also ascribes a high antiquity, 
under the title of Pre-Mauryan, to a group of terracottas which are distinguished by the fact 
that the faces are moulded, and from kindred, if not identical, moulds ; and that much of the 
decoration is applied. Detailed descriptions of other figures of this group are given below. 
As has been said, Salmony points out that they have a close parallel in one of the many terra- 
cotta figurines from Basarh, which areall definitely of the Early Period (third-first century B.c.), 
being found in association with numerous seals. Just as Coomaraswamy’s “ Indo-Sumerian ” 
figurine wears the iconographical cTtannavira, so the dressing of the hair of these figures is 
directly comparable to the double and treble plaits of the Sanchi bracket figures ; the likeness 
is undeniable.*® Moreover, the moulded features are typically Indian, approaching to the 
Kushan model rather than to that of the early Tahsha figures. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy attributes certain of these figurines to Taxila and MathurA, but, it 
would seem, upon no very certain evidence. They are certainly from northern India, and 
probably from north-western India. There is a small fragment of the upper part of a 
figurine in the British Museum which closely resembles them : this was found in the Bannu 
district. The following five figurines have been recently acquired by the India Musemn, 
South Kensington : — 

Female Figubine. H. 5| in. W. 2| in. I.M. 161 — 1929. 

The material is a hard grey stoneware which has been well-fired, but in this case is very 
weathered. As with the following six figurines the techmque used is threefold. The face 
has been moulded. The jewellery, head-dress (here missing), and hair have been modelled 
separately and applied. The features have then been worked over with a pointed instrument, 
and also certain details of the jewellery, which are further embellished with circular impressed 
dots. The figure is represented standing, but has been broken at knee-level. In front it holds 
in both hands what seems to be a bowl of fruit or rice balls {pinda). It wears heavy bangles, 
a wide and massive belt, a long neck-chain and two necklaces. The applied detafis of the 
head-dress have fallen away, but the hair is dressed in three plaits tied at the bottom and 
ornamented with flowers or perhaps jewelled studs. This form of hairdressing is directly 
comparable with the fashions portrayed on the Sanchi gateways. The jewellery also accords 
with the known Indian styles of the Early Period (third-first century b.c.). In spite of the 
rather childish overlaying of the applied details, which are put on very much as clothes are 
put on a doll, the moulded features have nothing primitive about them. 

Female Head. H. 2| in. W. 2J in. I.M. 162 — 1929, 

The fabric of this head is of a closer texture than that of I.M. 161 — 1929. There are also 
traces of a black metallic looking “ slip,” or rather paint of an oily nature. The head-dresa 
and the final working-up is very much more complicated than in the last figure. The hair 
seems to be dressed in bicom fashion, a head-cloth being draped over it, considerable care 
having been devoted to the representation of its decorated border and of its folds on either 
side. Some sort of frontlet worn above the forehead seems to be intended, although its 
appearance rather suggests negro curls. The figure seems to have been clothed in a highly 
decorative garment, which came up to the neck, and wore large disc earrings of a type com- 
mon in the sculptures of the Early Period. The borders of the head-dress have been im- 
pressed with a reed-like tubular instrument, which leaves deep-cut rings with slightly 
depressed centres, a row of these having been made on two strips of clay, which have then 
been applied to the head. In the same way each of the larger circles has been cut and 

15 The same detail of multiple plaits seems to be preserved in two crude terracottas from mad* 
ground on the Scotforth Estate in Salem District. These are Nos. 192 K and 192 L of Foote’s Catalogue, 
and are illustrated on Plates 21 and 22. The fabric is reported as “ pale red. . . . coarse and very friable.” 
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applied separately. This figurine is closely duplicated by Salmony’s Fig. 4, Plate XXX. Rev. 
dts Arts Aaiat., No. II, V Annee. See also his Fig. 5, Plate XXXI, and Coomaraswamy’s Fig. 3 
{loc. cit.). All these heads are closely comparable with this head and with the other heads 
of this group, the same mould probably having been used for the face in each case. I.M. 
165 — 1929 being the best impression. The existence of these duplicates and the state of the 
figures with reference to the falling away of applied parts suggests that their source was some 
sort of factory site. 

Female Head. H. 3f in.. Greatest width in. I.M. 163 — 1929. 

The fabric of this head is the same as that of I.M. 162 — 1929. The figure is without arms, 
and has been broken diagonally across the waist. The applied head-dress, part of the hair- 
plait and jewellery have fallen away. 

Female Head. H. 2| in., W. 1 J in. I.M. 164 — 1929. 

The fabric of this head is identical with that of I.M. 162 and 163 — 1929. In this example 
the details of the moulded face are clearly shown. The Ups, pupils and eyelids are all boldly 
cut ; the hair is naturalistically treated, being parted in the middle ; over it some kind of 
ornament is represented by two rows of raised dots, as also in I.M. 162 — 1929. The earrings 
have fallen away. The three plaits of hair are ornamented with impressed circles. There 
is a heavy necklace. The neck is very clumsily modelled, the result of the application of 
the moulded face to the modelled body. This head shows the surface finish admirably : it 
overlies the clay in a thin coat, which flakes away under the point of a knife. It is spread 
very evenly, but in places does not seem to penetrate into the interstices of the appUed details. 
It is, indeed, somewhat thicker on the protruding surfaces, as if it had been brushed on, rather 
than achieved by dipping. 

Female Head. H. 3J in,, W. 2J in. I.M. 165 — 1929. 

The parted hair is clearly shown and above it some kind of coronet is represented as in 
the other heads. The triple plait is preserved, and the heavy double-coil of the right ear- 
ring, but the left earring has been broken away. Parts of a heavy garland remain round the 
neck above the breasts ; this is ornamented with transverse bands of smaU impressed circles. 

Female Head. H. 2 in., W. IJ in. I.M. 166 — 1929. 

The triple plait is ornamented with large impressed circles. The earrings are both 
broken away. 

The appUqu4 technique of these terracottas and the use of impressed circles in the 
rendering of the eyes and decorative details, have been found to be common to widely spread 
groups of Indian figurines. Examples have been quoted (») from Rampurv&, where they 
were found two feet above the plinth of a Mauryan pillar ; (ii) from the Bhir Mound at 
Taxila, where they were found near the surface, a context which suggests the latter part of 
the Early Period (first century b.c.) ; and {Hi) from Sh&h-ji-ki-Dheri, a Graeco-Buddhist site, 
continuing into the fifth century. These features also occur in the Nilgiri figurines, with such 
convincing identity with the Northern Indian examples, that a late date and northern con- 
tacts must be admitted for the graves from which they come. It is difficult to suggest an 
end-point for this technique. It did not survive into the Gupta period, and, moreover, the 
bulk of the Kushto and Gandh&ran figurines seem to be moulded. The Shah-ji-ki-Dheri 
examples are, however, probably second century a.d. At Bas&rh the moulded technique pre- 
vails and the terracottas as a whole are finer, approximating very closely to the scffiptures 
in stone : circa 100 b.c. is an acceptable date. The figurines imder discussion partake techni- 
cally of both these traditions, but they belong to the finer BasArh class, rather than to the 
more crude group. Their technique and the details of the hairdressing and jewellery, be- 
sides the BasArh parallel quoted by Salmony, all point to late second-first century b.c. as 
their date of origin. 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

By P®oy. 8. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 

{Continued from page 132.) 

Charraek Poojah. — ^Mr. Crooke has given references to some other old descriptions, 
but a very long and very graphic account, as also one of the earliest, is to he found in Barbosa : 

[c. 1516.] “ If any young maiden,” he writes, “ would marry a youth on whom she has 
set her fancy, she makes a vow to her god that if he will arrange for her marriage, she will 
do him a great service before giving herself to her husband. If her wish is fulfilled . . she 
tells him that before giving herself to him, she must offer to such and such a god to whom 
she has promised to make an offering of her blood. Then . . . they take a great oz> 
cart and set up therein a tall water-lift ... at the end of which hang two very sharp 
iron hooks . . . They let down the long arm of the lift and push the hooks into her 
loins through skin and flesh. Then they put a small dagger into her left hand, and from the 
other end, cause the arm of the lift to rise . . . She remains hanging from the lift with 
the blood running down her legs, but shows no signs of pain, nay, she waves her dagger 
most joyfully, throwing limes at her husband.” — The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, 
I, 220-2. 

Tavernier also witnessed the rite at M&lda on the 8th of April [1666] and has given a pen 
picture of what he saw. — Travds, ed. Ball, II, 254. 

Cobra do Capello. — ^The following use of this word is older than the earliest (1523) in 
Hobson- Jobson. 

[c. 1516.] “ In this kingdom [of Gannanore] in some of the great rivers are found also 
certain great liaards which devour men . . , and in the land among the woods and 
thickets are found certain serpents which the Indians call Murcas, and we call them Cobni 
do Capelo (hooded snakes) for they make a hood over their heads. They are very poisonous.” 
—•The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, II, 83. 

Cobra Manilla.— ^[e, 1516.] ” There is yet another kind of snake even more poisonous 
[than the Cobra de Capelo) which the natives call Madalis. Such is their renown, that they 
kill in the very act of biting, so that the person bitten cannot utter a single word nor turn 
him roimd to die.” — The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, II, 83. Mr. Dames says 
the name is ‘ Mandal ’ in the Spanish version and * Mandali ’ in Bamusio, and that Payydna 
Jdan^i^ is the name by which Bussell’s viper is known. Lockyer’s explanation of the 
name is most probably an example of ‘ striving after meaning,’ and seems to be founded 
on the fact that the Portuguese word for * bracelet ’ is manilha (Hobson- Jobscm, ed. 1903, 
p. 558). 

Conbalingua. — ^This word rarely occurs in the writings of English travellers, and all 
the illustrative extracts in Hobson-Jobson are from continental writers. But it is found in 
Bowrey, who gives a long and very interesting list of the fruits of the Malay Peninsula ; 

[c. 1679.] “ This countrey [Achin] affordeth severall excellent fruites, namely Duryans, 
Mangastinos, Oranges the best in India or South Seas, comparable with the best of China, 
Lemons, Limes, Ramastines [Bambutan] . . . Mirablines [Myrobalan], Bolaogos, Mon- 
soone plums, IZizyphus Jujuba or ber), Pumple Mooses, &c., and the trees beare fruite both 
green and ripe all the yeare alonge.” — Countries round the Bay of Bengal, ed. Sir B. Temple, 
p. 323. Here ‘ Bolangos ’ is evidently ” a curtailment of ‘ Conbalingua,’ as the editor has 
pointed out. 

Congee.— The first English writer quoted in Hobson-Jobson is Fryer (1678). 

[1622.] “ Have been endeavouring to procure the goods required ‘ butt all this tyme itt 
hath beene soe extreame raynes thatt neather beater cann beate, washer can give CODgee nor 

^ Moleewortb, in his ilardtM Dictionory, gives ** Mailer or A snake of a venomous kind. 

Cobra Manilla." — C. E. A. W. O., Jowt-Editob. 
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wee looke upon nill.’ ” — Letter from A^madAb&d to Stirat Factory, English Fadoriea in 
India, ed. Foster (1622-23), p. 109. 

Cossimbazar. — ‘ Castle Buzaar ’ and ‘ Gossimbazar ’ are both Anglicised and cormpt 
forms. According to Jarrett, the original name was ‘K&zihattah’ ( Qazi's 

H4t, i.e., Qdzi’s Market or BUzdr, and this is the form which occurs in the Ain-i~Akbar\, where 
Q4zihatta is listed as one of the mahals of the sarlcdr of B4rbaMb&d in Bengal. — Text, pp. 388, 
404 ; trans. by Jarrett, 11, pp. 120 and note, and 137. 

Cowry. — ^Here are two English examples earlier than those quoted by Yule ; 

[c. 1610.] Nicholas Ufflet (who was with Hawkins) says : * for your pice in Agra 
[you may have] 30 Caores, a kind of fish shell come out of Bengala.’— -Quoted in English 
Factories in India, ed. Foster (1630-33), p. 275 note, from Factory Records, Miscell., 
vol. XXV. 

[1632.] “ And att Agra, they have little shells called Cotorees, whereof 50 or 60 to a 
pice accordinge to the Bazare.” — Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir B. Temple, 11, 311. 

Crotchey, Korachee. — ^The identifications of Arrian’s E^rokala and of As-Suyuti’s 
Kirakh or Eora] with Earlchi are both exceedingly problematical, but there can be no such 
doubt about the following references to this town, which occur in the Miihit of Sidi ‘Ali 
Kapudan, which is so frequently quoted by Yule. 

[1554.] “ If you wish to go from Basolhadd [our Bosalgat, q.v. Hob.-Job., 769] to 
Diulsind, you steer E. N. E. till you come to Pasani or near it ; from thence to Dairai Barr, 
that is to say, E. by S. till B^s KardsM, where you come to an anchor, waiting for the fishing 
boats with which you enter the port.” 

And again, 

[1554.] “ If you guess that you may be drifting to Jaked [Jagat] you must take 
beforehand your precautions and endeavour to reach from the Coast of Makrftn, either the 
port of Kahnata or Kaw&der or Kachi [Kij] Makr&n ; Bandar Kawftder is the place where 
cocoanute grow ; or you must try to go to Karaushi or Khor DiiJ Sind, that is to say, 
the port of L&hori, to get rid of the fear of Jaked.” Op. eit., trans. Von Hammer, JA8B., 
1836, pp. 459, 463. 

I am not aware of attention having been drawn to these passages in any of the numerous 
works on Sind. 

Cabeer Burr. — The Banyan tree described by Pietro della Valle is explicitly said by 
that author to have been within the environs of the town of Surat, but “ on another side of 
the city ” than the ‘ Gopi Telau ’ — ^the Tank or ‘ Poole of Gopi.’ {Travels, ed. Grey, I, 35.) 
Mr. Grey must be, therefore, mistaken in identifying it with the ‘ CJubeer Bur,’ because that 
well-known specimen of the Ficus indica is situated, as Sir Henry Yule correctly says, “ on 
an island of the Nerbudda, some 12 miles N. E. of Broach,'^ Broach itself being about 30 miles 
north of Surat. Thevenot explicitly says that the Banyan tree which was worship]^ by 
the Hindus in Surat was a hundred or hundred and fifty paces from the Garden of the Princess, 
Aurangzeb’s sister in that town. — Travels into the Levant, Eng. trans. of 1687, Part III, 
p. 25. 

Cacaya, Cocuyada. — ^Thig word does not occur in Portuguese writers only. It is found 
in Thevenot, who has something new to say about its origin. 

[1667.] “ For avoiding any mischance that may happen upon that account, the Poleyas 
cry incessantly when they are abroad in the fields, ‘ Popo,’ to give notice to the Naires who 
may be there not to come near. If a Naire hear the word ‘ Popo,’ he answers (crying) Cou- 
eouya, and then the Poleya knowing that there is a Naire not far from him, turns aside out 
of the way, that he may not meet him.” — Travels into the Levant, Part HI (Eng. trans., 
1687), p. 89. 
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Cuddy. — An early use of this word is quoted below : 

“ They being on board, their men in our mison shrouds, I left the deck and came into 
the Kuddy.” — English Factories *n India, ed. Foster (1651-4), p. 192. 

Cunchunee. — Yule’s earliest quotation from a European writer is from Bernier, but 
the word occurs earlier in Pelsaert as well as in Mimdy. 

[1626.] “ Other classes [of dancers] are named ‘ horckenis and hentsinis, who have 
various styles of singing and dancing, but who are all alike accomodating people.” — Remon- 
strantie, trans. Moreland and Geyl, p. 83. The learned editor suggests that “ ‘ Horckenis ’ 
may represent the sub-caste ‘ Harakiya ’ and EerUsinis is presumably formed from ‘ hansna ’ 
(to laugh) and may be a recognised description or merely a nickname.” But jr 
hurakni is given in Fallon’s Dictionary and means ‘ a dancing girl or harlot ’ ; and Mr. Crooke 
cites a proverb which runs thus : 

Hvqqa, Sukha, hurkani, Chijar aur Jdt 
In men a^k kdhd, Jaganndth kd bhdt. 

“ Pipe, tobacco, courtesan, the Gujarand the J&t are all one, like the rice of Jagann&th’s 
temple which all castes may eat together.” — Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Provinces, 
II, 448. See also ibid., 498. I venture to suggest that ‘ Hentsinis ’ is a misreading or 
copyist’s error, and that Pelsaert wrote, or meant to write, Kentsinis, i.e., kanchanis ; and 
that this is the correct explanation appears clearly from the following passage in Mundy : 

[1632.] There are also daunceinge wenches, of whom there are divers sorts, as Lulle- 
neea, Harcanees, Kenchanees and Doomenees (all whoores though not in soe publique a manner) 
beinge of severall Castes and use different manner of musick.” — Travds of Peter Mundy, 
ed. Sir R. Temple, II, 216. 

Camam. — Yule cites only a late use of this word. Here is an early one : 

[1633.] “ He promised to see that Camam Vincota [i.e., Venkata] discharged his debt, 
but this is not yet performed.”— i^nyfisA Factories in India, ed. Foster, 1630-33, p. 278. 

Cuscoss, Cass. [1632.] “ In Agra men of qualitie, in tyme of heat, have little roomes 
accomodated after the manner called Cknsse Connaes, where they sitt Coole, haveinge also a 
great artificial! fanne of linnen, which hangesdowne from aloft, and by pulling from without 
side, it swings forward and backward cawseing a great deale of ayre within side. Of theia 
Ckusse Connaes wee have one att the English howac.’'— Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir R. 
Temple, H, 191. 

DeloU.— This familiar word is first found in a mutilated form in Varthema : 

[c. 1510] The merchants [in Calicut] have this custom when they wish to sell or pur- 
chase their merchandise— that is, wholesale : They always sell by the hands of the cortor 
or of the Leila, that is, of the broker.” — Travels of L. di Varthema, trans. Badger, p. 168. 

Dr. Badger suggests that ‘ cortor ’ is a contraction of the Portuguese Mercador and 
that ‘ Leila ’ is a corruption of daUdl. 

DewaUee.— The earliest English illustration in Hobson -Jofcjon is of 1671, but there is a 
much earlier European description in Barbosa : 

[c. 1516.] “ No Nayre woman may go into the towns under pain of death, save once 
only in the year for which one special night is set apart. . . . On this night, more than 
twenty thousand women, all Nayres go in, for the most part, in Calicut. In their honour, 
the dwellers in the city set out many lamps in the streets, and the houses of the principal 
persons are hung with Carpets and decorated with rich fabrics.”— Tile Book of DuarU Bar- 
bosa, trans. Dames, II, 60. 


The translator says the special 
TulAm (October-Novembei), which 


night is the TvM-vdvu, New moon day in the month of 
corresponds to the Dip&vall season. 
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[1632.] “ Then De«wally, a holly tyme among the Hindooes, when they sett Lamps and 
lights in their windowes and tarrasses, etts,” — The Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir R. Temple, 
II, 220. See also ibid., p. 146. 

Dhoty. — In the illustrative quotations, dhoU, ‘ waist cloth,’ and doti (Dutties), ‘ a 
coarse cloth for making and mending sails,’ are mixed up together. The two words are 
quite distinct. The t in the first is dental, in the second cerebral. The first is derived from 
dhond, to ‘ wash,’ of. dhobi ; the second from the Pers. do or du, ‘ two,’ and tah (<•1), ‘ fold,’ 
‘ply.’ Dotd, doH and dotah lifi) are given by Richardson, and signify 

- double,’ ‘ two-fold ’ {Persian Diet., s.v.) 

Dhoma. — In the first series of these notes, I gave a description from Idrisi. I now 
give a passage from Varthema, which bears an extraordinary resemblance to another from 
Ibn Batuta quoted by Yule, s.v. Doai. 

[1503-8.] “ And when any one ought to receive money from another merchant, . : . . 
they [sci7. the people of Calicut] observe this practice. Let us suppose the case that some 
one has to pay me twenty-five ducats, and the debtor .... does not pay them ; I . . . . 
shall take a green branch in my hand, shall go softly behind the debtor and with the said 
branch shall draw a circle on the ground surroimding him, and if I can enclose him in the 
circle, I shall say to him .... three times .... ‘ I command you by the head of the 
Brahmins and of the King, that you do not depart hence imtil you have paid me and satis- 
fied me ’ . . . . And he will satisfy me, or truly he will die there without any other guard. 
And should he quit the said circle, and not pay me, the King would put him to death.” — 
Travels of L. di Varthema, trans. Badger, pp. 147-8. 

Doai, Dwye. — The following two quotations would seem to support the suggested Sans- 
kritic origin of this exclamation. 

[1639.] “ Where with much trouble wee gott the Bramins together, for the Seladar was 
fayne to send the harkara into their chambers with the King’s daray er wee could gett them 
out. And after they were out hee gave them harsh words, with vild names commanding 
them and all the rest of the assemblie in the King’s name not to goe out of the place till they 
had made a conclusion of our business.” — English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1637-41), 
p. 175. 

[1673.] “ They set a Deroy on the Factory, which is a prohibition in the King’s name 
for any one to have anything to do with them till that be taken ofi.” — Fryer’s New Account 
of East India and Persia, ed. Crooke, I, 90. See also ibid., pp. 91 and 251. 

Doney, Dhony [Tony]. — Mr. Crooke could find no illustration from an English author 
earlier than 1860. 


[1622.] “ The latter [the Dutch at Pulicat] sent one of their tonyes to overtake the 
New Zealand with the intelligence, and Mills sent a brief e note to the President by that con- 
veyance .” — English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1622-23), p. 154. 

Doombar. — (The earliest use by an English author quoted by Yule is of 1828.) 

[1632.] “ Have provided a quantity of runfts, .... and ‘ a fewe dumba sheepe 
for your piscashes and howse provision.’ ” — English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1630-33), 
p. 211. 

Rubber. — (The earliest English illustration in Hobson-Jobson is of 1673.) 

[1619.] “ Have been prevented from sending dubas for the butter.” — Thomas Kerridge 
at Surat to the Factors at Broach, English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1618-1621), p. 123. 

[1622.] “ Butter and meal should be forwarded yearly to Batavia. The former must 
be put into casks, not sent in dubbers.” — Ibid. (1622-3), p. 115 ; also pp. 8 and 257 ; and 


ibid. (1624-29), p. 13. 


(To be emtinued.) 
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THE NAME OF THE KHABOSTHl SCRIPT. 

By jean PBZyLUSKI.* 

Among the tutelary deities of the towns of North-West India, the McJhdmdyUrt mentions 
the yaha Kharaposta, whose name is rendered in Chinese as ‘ hide of donkey.’* Khara 
means ‘ donkey ’ in Indo-Aryan, but posta is wanting in Sanskrit dictionaries. While 
discussing the allied word pustaka, Gauthiot showed* that its origin should be sought in 
Iranian post (Avest. paSta, Pehl. pdat, Pers. pdst), ‘ skin ’ or ‘ hide.’ Skt. puata or puataha, 
‘ manuscript,’ is derived from an Iraniam word denoting ‘ skin ’ or ‘ hide,’ because pustaka, 
was at first a ‘ manuscript on skin or hide,’ the use of which spread from Persia to North- 
West India. 

On the Lion Column at MathurA, we read the name of the royal prince ‘ Eharaosta 
Yuvaraja,’ son of Mahachatrava Rajula and brother of Chatrava Sudasa. The name of the 
yaksa Kharaposta and that of the yumrdja Kharaosta® are doubtless superposable : the 
latter, like the former, means ‘ skin of donkey.’ 

Posta being a word of Iranian origin, the compounds Kharaposta, Kharaosta might not 
have been intelligible to uneducated Indians. It was therefore tempting to substitute for the 
second element of Kharaosta an Indian word understood by all, and this word might have 
been odha ‘ lip.’ In fact, tradition knows of a ni called Kharostha, ‘ lip of donkey,’ to whom 
the invention of the Kharosthi script was ascribed.^ Kharostha, formed of K?iara+ostJia, 
might well have been the Indian corruption of the Iranian compound Kharaosta : popular 
etymology might have replaced the ancient saint called ‘ Hide of donkey ’ by the saint ‘ Lip 
of donkey.’ 

If this be granted, the highly disputed question of the origin of the name of the 
Kharosthi script appears in a new light. If the name of the saint to whom the invention of 
this script was attributed is traceable to an original Kharaposta, the form kharosthi should 
have the same origin. 

Historically, this induction is completely satisfactory. The documents in Kharosthi 
script, which have come to us from Central Asia, are often written on the hide of the camel or 
more rarely on the hide of the horse or of the donkey. Donkeys being particularly numerous 
in North India, their hide should have been used more commonly in this region than that 
of horses or camels. We can easily see that Kharosthi may have in the past denoted writing 
on the hide of the donkey, on kharaposta. 

In a paper which provoked a sharp discussion, Mons. Sylvain Levi had tried to prove 
that Kharosthi was derived from a geographical name Kharostra which itself is formed of 
khara+ustra ‘ donkey and camel,’ and which (according to Levi) was an ancient designation 
of the town Kashgar. Two years later, without giving up his postulate concerning the 
origin of the word Kharosthi, M. Sylvain L4vi abandoned the connection he had proposed 
between Kharosta and Kashgar, and showed that Khotan had, equally with Kashgar, claims 
to be considered as the regular equivalent of Kharostra. This last word, in short, would 
denote the vaguely defined tract “ which modem geography includes roughly under the 
name of Turkestan.”^ 


* A translation of the article published in French at pp. 43-45, JBAS., January 1930, with the kind 
permission of the author and of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, by L. V. Bamaewami Aiyar, 
M.A., B.L. 

1 Cf. Sylvain Levi, “The Geographical Catalogue of the yaksa in the MahdmdyAri,’’ JA., 1916, 33rd 
verse, and for the explanation of the name, p. 58 of the offprint ; “poatd of veree 33 should evidently bo 
corrected to °po3to. 

* MSL., xix, 1915, p. 130. 

3 On the elision of intervocal p in Prakrit, cf. Pischel, Or. Prk. Sp. § 186. 

* Sylvain L6vi, in BEFEO., 1904, pp. 48-9. 

® Cf. BEFEO., 1902. “The Script Kharo?|ri audits cradle,” ibid., 1904, p. 41. 
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It is unnecessary to discuss here the location of the ‘ Land of Donkeys and Camels ’ 
(Kharostra-desa). It is enough for me to point out that the script called Kharosthi Tras not 
introduced into India from Tiu&estan, and that we could not therefore derive its name from 
a geographical expression denoting the regions of Khotan and Kashgar. 

This does not mean that the speakers may never have confused Kharosthi and Kharostfa' 
The plays of popular etymology are varied. Under a colloquial form like kharotthi, the 
normal equivalent of kharo$Ai, one could conceive as well a word like kharostri as khcurottM ; 
the former term would suggest khara-ustra. In their ignorance of historical actuality, 
certain Chinese authors may have preferred kharottri, which suggested the idea of the ‘ land 
of donkeys and of camels.’ 

Supplementary Hote.^ 

While reviewing in T'oung Pao, 1921, p. 172, an article from the pen of R. D. Banerji on 
The Kharotthi Alphabet {JRA8., 1920, p. 193 S.), Mons. Paul Pelliot has noted : (1) that the 
Chinese transcription by Houei-yuan implies an original like *kharoStrag ; (2) that in the 
language of the Avesta we have aostra by the side of aoita for ‘ lip (3) that we find a form 
lAaruetr in Mekhitar of Aeriwank. All this would show that, during certain epochs, forms 
like Kharoitra were current and that they might have been explained as “ lip of donkey ” or 
otherwise. But the original value of the term kharotthi is quite a different problem, which 
could not be solved by popular etymologies like “ lip of donkey ” or “ donkey and camel.” 


PRAYA'sCITTA, or mNDD IDEAS ON THE EXPIATION OP SIN. 

Bv BIBiEN BONNEIRJEA, D.Lott. (Pasis). 

Prayaicitta is a Sanskrit word, which has been taken over like many others into the 
modem Aryan languages of India. It is defined variously as ‘ penance,’ ‘ expiation,’ 
‘ atonement,’ ‘ punishment,’ and so on. The idea expressed by all these different words is 
identical, the difference being only of degree rather than of kind. The word ‘ penance ’ 
in English means an ecclesiastical punishment imposed for a certain sin, or the suffering to 
which an individual subjects himself as an expression of his repentance; whereas ‘expiation’ 
in its strictest sense is simply an act for the atonement of a certain offence, crime or sin ; 
and hence it is a purificatory rite. As for the other two meanings of prayascitta they need 
not concern us here in our present study. 

Prdyaicitta may be, and is, demanded for all sins and crimes against the moral, religious 
and legal codes of the Hindus. Therefore to understand what prayascitta means it is neces- 
sary to have an idea of the Hindu conception of sin. 

The Laws of Manu give us a detailed description of the different kinds of sins and crimes 
without making any very sharp distinction between a sin and a crime. According to Manu 
almost all crimes, at least those of a graver nature, are those which offend the dignity of a 
Br&hmana. And the greater the enormity of the crime, whether real or imaginary, the more 
is the need of a prdyaScitta ; and if the proper prdyaicitta be not performed the punishments 
meted out for such offences are often as severe as it is possible for the Hindu mind to conceive. 
In one place it is said that those who commit mortal sins {nudidpdtaka) spend a large number 
of years in dreadful hells of varying stages of torture, and then, when that term of punish- 
ment is finished, they are reborn in different insect and animal shapes' ; and these punish- 
ments may easily be avoided by doing certain specified penances. Then Manu goes on to 
say that “ he who steals gold will become a rat .... he who steals honey, a stinging insect ; 
he who steals milk, a crow ; he who steals sugarcane, a dog. . . . [and so on, through a long 

list] He who deprives another of his property by force, or eats sacrificial offerings 

of which no sacrifice has been made, undoubtedly becomes an animal. Women who 

• This additional note was communicated to me by Prof. Przyluski after the publication of his paper in 
JBAS. — L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar (translator). 

' Lows o' Manu, xii 54. 
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commit thefts bear corresponding guilt and become the females of the animals 
above enumerated. 

All the crimes mentioned above deal with larceny in some form or another, but there 
are others which are much more serious. According to Hindu Jaw crimes may roughly be 
divided under three broad headings : crimes against the property of an individual ; crimes 
against the person of an individual ; and crimes against the honour of an individual. To 
the last group belong sacerdotal crimes and religious crimes or sins. An unfaithful wife, 
we are told, will become a jackal after death,® and publish her shame to the world by howling 
dismally at night. The soul of a Brathmana, who drinks forbidden spirituous liquors, called 
surd, will enter the bodies of great and small insects, moths, carrion-eating birds such aa 
vultures and so on, and destructive animals.* JVIen who take pleasure in inflicting pain 
become carnivorous animals ; those who eat forbidden food become worms ; thieves become 
creatures which devour their own kind, like fish.® But more heinous still are crimes com- 
mitted against the dignity of the twice-bom BrAhmanas. “ He who kills a BrAhmana, after 
a long process through difierent hells, is to be reborn as a dog, a pig, ass, camel, cow, goat, 
sheep, stag, bird,” etc., and “ the worst fate is reserved for those who commit adultery with 
the wife of a priest or teacher [in former times a priest or a teacher was always a BrAhmana, 
and even today the office of a priest is reserved specially for a Brahmana] ; their souls are 
to return hundreds of times into grass, shrubs, creeping animals with claws and 
cruel dispositions.”® 

But the religious books of the Hindus say that nearly all these crimes may be atoned 
for by the person committing them, and a complete or at least a partial remission of the 
punishments may be obtained. In fact, the same lawgiver says that a man who omits to 
perform an action prescribed by the Nostras, or one who performs a blameable act, or one 
who cleaves to sensual enjoyments, is obliged to i)erform a penance^ ; and adds that penances 
are necessary for the sake of purification, because those whose sins are not expiated are bom 
again with disgraceful marks.8 

Whether, however, any of the penances prescribed are applicable to graver crimes com- 
mitted intentionally is not quite clear. The probability is that they are not. In one place 
it is said plainly that there can be no prdyaicitta for intentionally killing a BrAhmana,® but 
if the killing is unintentional the slayer must purify himself by erecting a hut in a dense and 
impenetrable forest and dwelling there for twelve years, subsisting on alms and making the 
skull of a dead man his drinking vessel. t® And in modem India the unintentional slayer 
of a cow or a calf must live on charity for a period of three or five years, and is not allowed 
to utter a word, although there does not seem to be any objection to his making some inarti- 
culate sounds. On the other hand, the slaying of a Sudra is a comparatively petty offence 
in Hindu eyes ; or rather it was till British justice changed the whole aspect. The only 
punishment prescribed for such an action is the same as for killing a dog, an iguana, a cat, 
a mungoose, a blue jay, a frog, an owl or a crow,ti even though the killing be intentional. 

Some of the prdyascittas are severe in the extreme, as for example that for a BrAhmana 
drinking spirituous liquor. If a twice-bora intentionally drinks such beverages through 
delusion of mind, his penance is to drink it again boiling hot ; only thus, when his body has 
been completely scalded by the boiling liquid may he be freed from his guilt** ; or, he may 
drink a concoction of cow’s urine, water, milk, clarified butter {ghrta) and cowdung, or any 
one of these, boiling hot until he dies.*® 

* Laws of Manu, xii, 55-69, cited by B. Bonnerjea, L’Sthrwlogie du BengaU (Paris, 1927), pp. 113 f, 

s Laws of Manu, v, 164 ; ix, 30. * Cf. Laws of Manu, xii, 56. 

« B. Bonnerjea, op. cit., 114, citing Manu. « Ibid. 7 Laws of Manu, xi, 44. 

’ Laws of Manu, xi, 52. • Laws of Manu, xi, 90. 

^0 Laws of Manu, xi, 90, 73. Laws of Manu, xi, 132. 

*® Laws of Manu, xi, 91. Laws of Manu, xi, 92. 
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Manu makes a sharp distinction between intentional and unintentional sins. As a general 
rule lesser crimes, though intentional, may be atoned for by the performance of certain 
penances, except, as we have seen, the slaying of a Br5hmana or of a cow. We are told that 
all sages prescribe a prdy^^citta for a sin imintentionally committed, and some declare on the 
evidence of the revealed texts that penances may be performed even for intentional sins. 
And further we hear that a sin unintentionally committed is expiated by the recitation of 
Vedic texts, while intentional sins may be expiated only by special penances. 

Not only is there a distinction between intentional and unintentional sins, but also be> 
tween actual and magical or actual and imaginary sins. The essence of the Hindu caste system 
as practised at the present day is not so much what he must do and what he must not do, but 
principally it is that he is forbidden to eat certain kinds of food, the chief of which is beef. 
A Hindu may still remain a Hindu in spite of all his contrary religious beliefs ; he may be 
allowed to mix socially with whomsoever he pleases ; he may scrupulously avoid attending 
any Hindu religious worship ; and, if a Br&hmana, he may even neglect to have his upavita, 
(sacred thread), when he attains the proper age. There are prdyascittas for all of these. But 
let him once eat beef, or even smell it, for the Sanskrit proverb says : Ghrdnam arddha bhoja- 
nam (‘ Smelling is half eating ’), and he becomes an outcasts for ever. Thus a well known 
case is mentioned of a certain Bengali family which lost its caste through having smelt for- 
bidden food (beef) being cooked. So strict is this rule about food taboos that it has been 
said that “ the stomach is the seat of Hin duism ” ; and down to our own times it is a favourite 
custom of the Muhammadans to make a man lose caste by forcing beef down his throat. The 
question never arises whether the man so treated was a willing party to it ; indeed it is of 
no importance, even if he resisted to the best of his ability, but the fact which remains indis- 
putable is that he has tasted forbidden food, and is therefore, ipso facto, an outcaste. For 
such a crime as the eating of beef no prdyaacitta is possible. If, however, a man is made an 
outcaste for some other reasons, he may be reinstated into his former position by feeding a 
certain number of Br&hmanas, and by other similar means. 

Many other articles of food are also taboo to the Hindus, but infringement against these 
taboos may be expiated. In one religious book it is said that food which has been allowed 
to remain for a certain length of time, that which has got cold, over-cooked, evil-smelling 
food, food cooked the previous day, leavings from others’ plates, and uneatable food, such 
as certain meats and so on, are acceptable food only to the vicious.*® And a European 
scholar, mentioning the food taboos of the Hindus, says : Fut noch wirksamer ale alls 

dusaere Reinigungamittel gilt der Oenusa reiner Speiaen ; war aich in Bezvg auf aeine Erndhrung 
rein erhdU, der iat mahrJiaft rein, nicht der aich nur auaaerlich mit Erde oder Waaaer reinigt . . . . 
Dock aind nur den Brahmanen alle dieae Oetrdnke [i.e., aurd and madhu, both spirituous liquors] 

verhoten ; wdhrend der Kaatriya und Vaiaya aie teilweiae geniessen diirfen Fleiacheaaen 

und Alkoholiamua atehen im Allgemeinen auf gleicher Stufe, dock wird ersterea Vergehen nicht 
zu den TodaUnden gerechnet, und die Smrtia enthalten noch manche tfberreate von den vediachen 
Tieropfem und einer beaaeren Auffassung der Ahimad, welche gewisae Tiere fur eaabar erkldrt. 
So beaagt ein bekannter Memorialvera, daaa man bei Empfang einea Ehrengastes, bei einem Opfer 
■und zu Ehren der Marten ein Tier achlachten diirfe, aonat aber niemala. Daher aagt Vaa. 4.1, 
iat das Schlachten von Tieren bei einem Opfer kein Schlachten im eigentlichen Sinn ; bei M. 5, 48, 
Vi. 51, 71, iat freilich an die Stelle dieaea Satzea der andere getreten : daher musa man den 

'■i Laws oj Manu, xi, 45 f. 

'S B. Bonnerjea, op. cit., p. 7, note*, citing J. N. Bhattacbarya, Hindu Castes and Sects (Calcutta, 1896), 
pp. 119 f., S. C. Bose, The Hindus as they are, pp. 171-174, (Sir) H. H. Risley, The People of India, ed. 1915, 

p. 116. 

*6 “ Ydtaydmam gatarasam pUti paryyusitam cayat 

Ucchistamapi cdmedhyarh bhojanam tdmasapriyam ” — [Arimadbhagavadgttd, xvii, 10 (Aryadharmma- 
grcmthdvalt, part i, edited by AbinSscandra Mukbopadbyaya, Calcutta, 1319 (Bengali era), p. 365).l 
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Flexsckgenuss vermeiden .... Von vegeUAilischer Nahrung aoU man Knoblatich, Lauch, Zwiebeln, 
Piha, auf dem Mist gevoachaene Pflamen maiden. Auch von unwurdigen Peraonen gaachenlde, 
abgeatan^ne Speiaen, loie Uberreate einer Mahlzeit, von unreinen Tieren oder Menachen beruhrte 
Speisen u. dgl. diirfen nicht genoaaen warden."^'' Further lentills are taboo to all good 
Brahmaj^s, and it is forbidden to partake of food while standing or lying down, in a naked 
state, or in wet clothes. >8 

Another imaginary heinous offence committed by young Hindus in modem times in 
ever increasing numbers is going to foreign parts, but fortunately this offence can easily be 
expiated. A traveller is often believed to contract a dangerous infection from strangers, 
especially if the strangers are of an inferior caste ; and therefore, when, at the end of his so* 
joum in a foreign country, as for example Europe, he returns to his native place, he is re- 
quired to submit to various purificatory ceremonies before he is allowed to mix freely with 
his kinsfolk, or before any one of his own caste may mix with him. In the vast majority of 
cases all he is required to do in order to be purified is to poll his hair — ^which may nevertheless 
be retained on payment of a certain sum of money — and by tasting the pancagavya or the 
five products of the cow. In one case however certain Hindu ambassadors who were sent to 
England were required to expiate more rigorously. They were considered so polluted by 
coming in contact with strangers that nothing short of being reborn was held sufficient in 
their case. A golden yoni was made, and they were obliged to pass through it in order to be 
reborn ; and they came out stainless as newborn babes.'* 

As to what constitutes prayaacitta, there are different forms of var3ring hardships. One 
of the easiest forms is the reading of certain ancient Sanskrit texts, but it is not quite clear 
which is the most efficacious. The Vitnu Purdna says that whoever listens to the history 
of Prahlada is immediately cleansed from his sins, and that a man who hears this Purdna 
obtains the fruit of bathing in the Puskara lake for twelve years in the month of Kdrttika 
(October-November). Equally emphatic, if not more, is the Bhagavad-gitd about its supposed 
efficacy in cleansing all kinds of sins. Here we are told that a man who attentively studies 
its eighteen chapters attains knowledge and thereafter salvation ; if he is unable to read the 
whole of it but reads only one half, there is no doubt but that he acquires as much virtue 
as is attained by the gift of a cow [to a BiAhmana] ; he who reads only a third of it acquires 
thereby the fruit of bathing in the Ganges ; the diligent reader of a sixth part gains as much 
virtue as though he has performed the aoma sacrifice ; and finally, he who reads only one 
chapter daily attains Rudra-loka and lives there happily for a long time.** And a little fur- 
ther on it is said that even if a great sinner is fond of listening to the Oita he will attain 
Vaikuntha and live there in peace with Visnu.*' Analysing the Oita text we find that the 
gift of a cow is regarded as an expiation of the highest order, next to that comes bathing 
in the Ganges, and the third place is allotted to the aoma sacrifice. 

{To be continued.) 

17 J. Jolly, Recht und SiUe [Or. d. indo-ari$ch. Phil.), pp. 167 f. 

1928) and Taboo in Bengal,” The Indian Antiquary, Ivii (Bombay, 

1® /d., “ The Power of Magic in Bengal,” The Indian Antiquary, Iviii (1929), p. 76 and notei3. Befer- 
encee are given there. ^ 

*0 To'aatddaiajapo nityam naro nUcalamdnaaah 

Jn&nasiddhim aa labhate tato ydti paraih padom (10) 

Pdthe' aaamarthah aampArne tato'arddham pAthamdearet 
TaM goddnajarh punyam labhate ndtra eamtayah (11) 

Tribhdgath pathamdnaata gahgdandnaphalatn labhet 
^araaam japamdnasta aomaydgaphalam labhet ( 12 ) 

Ekddhydyontu yo nityam pathate hhaktitamyutah 

i«dl, (l3)-[5Hpbdm(lM<f»j,om, 10-13 (AryadhammagrantMi- 

^<4rtAcirfrafja^><S«iJt<o tnohdp&paytuo' api wJ 

Yaikuntham eamavdpnoti ri^und 9aho modaU ” — 18 [p. 415].) 
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SCRAPS OF TIBETO-BURMAN FOLKLORE. 

By THE EATE Sm RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

{Continued from p. 118.) 

5. Offerings. 

“ At the same time (p. 26) he threw [from the bridge over the Tista] a couple of copper 
coins into the river as an offering to the deities which dwell there.” 

“ Burnt offerings of some sort (p. 282) play a part in all primitive religions. In Lhasa 
there is a striking instance of this. Some two miles to the south-west of the city on the 
very summit of a precipitous hill is a gigantic um, in which very smoky incense is burned 
every day. It takes several hours to climb this hill, so the wealthier devotees prefer to pay 
various coolies to carry the incense up for them. But the merit acquired by the act belongs 
to the donor and not to the poor coolie.” 

In Burma offerings of many kinds on every sort of occasion are made to the ubiquitous 
nats : for details see Shway Yoe, The Burman, p. 238 f. [At boat races] “ it is necessary to 
propitiate the guardian spirit of the river and votive offerings are therefore to be made. At 
the stern of each boat crouches a man, holding with outstretched arms a bunch of plantains, 
some cooked rice, flowers and betel for the soothing of the water kalpies. Op. cit., p. 357. 

In E.B.E., in, 26, it is said that “ the Kachins [of Burma] give an explanation of the 
object of animal sacrifices and of the common practice of consuming the flesh of the sacrifice. 
They say that when they are in trouble, their primeval mother Chang-kho demands the pigs 
and the cattle, or she will eat out their lives. So when they are ill, they say ‘ we must eat 
to the note.’ The Kachins have further an illuminating notion of being able to promise the 
sacrifice ordered by the tumaa (exorcist) at some future time, if it be not available when 
ordered. Here we seem to have the embryo of the idea leading to the pictures and efflgies, 
in lieu of actual sacrifice, used by the Chinese and their followers in Indo-China. The principle 
of the sacrifice is to give a small portion of the animal or thing sacrificed to the nata and to 
devour the rest, or to eat up what has been temporarily devoted as an offering. Some- 
times only the useless parts of the sacrifice are offered Absolute sacrifice, though 

uncommon on any considerable scale, is not unknown. ... .On a small scale absolute 
sacrifice is common enough.” 

Dropping trifling offerings into rivers, lakes and the sea is a common practice in India. 
E.g., “ Hindus, especially women, of Lower Bengal, on going on a pilgrimage by river or sea, 
generally drop a few coppers into the water as an offering to Buddha Udin [Badru’ddin AuliS. 
of Chittagong] saying, ‘ Darya kd pdnch paiae, Buddhar, Buddhar ’ [the Sea’s five pence. 
Bade, Badr].” (Journal, Burma Beaearch Society, XV, 3.) See also pp. 11, 13 : “ The song 
which Muhammadan boatmen sing on the Ganges, and which ends with the words ‘ Sar-i- 
Gangd, Pdnch Pir, Badr, Badr, Badr.’ Here we seem to have the origin of the women a 
custom .... of dropping coppers into the water on a river journey with the words ‘ Daryd 
ke pdnch paiae, Badhar, Badhar,’ where the Five Saints (PAnch Pir) have become ‘ five 
pence ’ (pdnch paiae), the Musalman’s Panch Rr being no doubt due to the old and famous 
PAnche Deva, the Five Gods of the Hindu domestic ritual of purely Indian descent,” See 
also The Word of Lcdla, 70. 

6. Incense. 

“ A tiny sacred island (pp. 44, 45) in the middle of a frozen lake [at Pari] . . .Morning 
and evening was burned incense, the sweet odour of which appeared to frighten the dark 
demons of the night.” 

In Burma “ incense sticks and scented wood are often burnt on stone altars, erected 
specially for such fire offerings [candles, tapers, lamps].” Shway Yoe, The Burman, 189. 

7. Ceremonial Dancing. 

“ The whole morning (p. 271) the market place [at Lhasa] was full of revellers of both 
sexes and from every part of Tibet, They were singing, shouting and dancing. The dancing 
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interested me particularly, as it was unlike anything I had seen before. Three or four women 
would gather and form a circle. Each woman had in her hand a leather strap strung with 
little bells, such as are hung on the necks of ponies in Tibet when a noble rides forth. The 
women would then begin to sing and stamp their feet rhythmically, at the same time jangling 
the bells which they held in their hands. Gradually numbers of men — strangers — would 
gather around, join in the song and stamp their feet in the same rhythmic fashion. Verse 
after verse would be sung and the stamping would go on for many minutes, imtil the singers 
were out of breath, or one of the women weary and jostled from behind would fall down. 
Then the party would break up, only, however, in most cases to form again a few yards further 
to the right, once breath and voice had been recovered. It was obvious that these parties 
were gradually making the way arotmd the Inner Circle, . . performing the prescribed eir- 
cumambulation of the Cathedral square. It was quaint to see them performing this holy 
rite in such an exceedingly jovial fashion.” 

In Burma “ all propitiative ceremonies among the wild tribes end in drinking and dancing, 
and commonly in drunken orgies.” {E.R.E., III, 7.) 

In The Word of Lalla, 172, it is remarked that ecstatic religious dancing is a very old 
practice in India and is there explained philosophically as a copy of the Dance of the Shiva 
— the Dancing Lord of the Himalayas — “ typifying the course of the cosmos under His rule. 
It implies [philosophically] that the devotee has wholly surrendered the world and become 
united with Shiva [i.e., the Deity, represented in modern Tibet by the Buddha].” 

In the Calcutta Review, 1925, p. 71, there is an article by A. Somerville on " Queer 
Tibetan Customs,” in the course of which he describes the Devil Dance thus ; “ In early 
Tibet there were two national dances which held precedence to all others, these were the 
‘ Devil Dance ’ and the ‘ Lama Dance.’ Of these, the ‘ Devil Dance ’ was certainly the 
more popular, and was originally a religious ceremony of the old Bon faith which flourished 
in Tibet prior to the introduction of Buddhism and was intended to propitiate the devils and 
various earth-demons, the worship of which formed the basic principles of the Bon ritual. 
Later it degenerated into a grotesque ceremonial dance, held principally at night, in which 
the performers disguised themselves in hideous masks representing various animals and 
demons, and careered wildly around a figure of Buddha or a huge bonfire, uttering wild cries 
and imitating as closely as possible the motions of the various animals they represented. 
The significance of these masks was explained by their facial expression and was intended 
by the Lamas to instruct the ignorant on-lookers in the basic principles of the Buddhist faith. 
Thus the man who lived a cruel life, would later, according to the laws of Karma and re- 
birth, as interpreted by the Lamas, return to this earth in the form of the beast or demon 
he most nearly represented. Gradually, however, with the ennobling influence of 
Buddhism and the introduction of a superior class of Lamas into the various monasteries all 
over Tibet, the popularity of the Devil Dance died out, but many of its rites, costumes, 
etc., were incorporated and the Lama Dance we see to-day is actually a co-mingling of 
the two.” 

He then goes on to remark : “ The statue of the largest Buddha is brought out and placed 
a short distance from the Monastery, facing the entrance. In the centre is a shrine of ‘ good- 
luck,’ composed principally of coloured thread, paper and flags. The worshippers advance 
towards this shrine, spray it with handfuls of rice or lay various votive oflerings, such as 
fruit, milk, etc., before it. 

“The dance now commences. Heralded with a flourish of trumpets, a clqnging of cymbals 
and beating of drums, the Lamas, made hideous with their grotesque headgear, troop slowly 
out of the Temple and commence to circle slowly round the shrine of ‘ good-luck.’ Gradu- 
ally, with the music, the speed of the dancers increase. They work themselves up into a 
religious fury, whirling swiftly round and round, till exhausted, when with one accord they 
rush into the Monastery and the dance is finished,”. 
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8. Flags. 

“ In the middle (p. 26) of the bridge [over the Tist4] we found a number of paper prayers 
fluttering in the breeze. Toby brought out with him three such printed prayers, which he 
had carried with him, and tied them on to the others.” 

“ On reaching the town of Pari the first thing we noticed was a tiny sacred island in 
the middle of a frozen lake. Hereon were erected prayer flags, which as they fluttered in 
the breeze wiped out the sins of man, according to the Tibetan belief ” (p. 44). 

“ The Tibetan roofs [are flat and] are rendered picturesque by having placed at each 
comer the prayer tufts and prayer flags which flutter in the wind. Each flutter is as a prayer 
which rises to the gods and brings supernatural protection to the house and its inhabitants.” 

” The chorten or shrine [at Lhasa], which lay a few yards (p. 282) away seemed a special 
object of attraction for the women. Many of them came with little prayer cloths which 
they attached to the shrine ; while others burnt small quantities of brush in the adjoining 
sacrificial um.” 

In Burma, says Shway Yoe, The Burman, 188, “ Prayer flags are made of 

paper, cut fancifully into figures of dragons, lizards, and the like, with embroidery work 
round their edges. In the centre is written some pious reflection or aspiration, and the 
offerers placodt on the shrine. . . . There are other small flags or streamers made of coloured 
cloth, and some of them, especially those presented by Shans, are stitched with many plies, 
until they stand out quite stiff. Others are made of varnished strips of zinc. They have 
nothing written on them and stand simply for the advancement of the piety of their offerers.” 

9. Ragbnshes. 

“ Just at the top (p. 236) of the pass [above the Brahmaputra Valley] we found two 
chortena or shrines. We added our stones to the little pile in front of each, and also tied a 
rag to the brush sticking out above the stone heaps. We recited a charm {mantram) in honour 
of the gods and rested a few moments.” 

Bagbushes are very common in India and indeed practically over the world. In The 
Word of LaUa, 726, we read : “ The poison of Shaktism entered only too largely into 
Mahay&na Buddhism .... The MahayAna sj^em of spells was greatly extended by making 
the mere repetition of them eflScacious, leading to the well-known prayer wheels and rags on 
trees and bushes, which repeated on behalf of the users the spells they contained indefinitely 
by mere mechanical agitation and fluttering in the wind.” 

10. Cairns. 

“ On many occasions (p. 48), as we went along the road, we passed by some shrine or sa- 
cred image. One of these, the famous Red Idol, as it is called, is quite imposing, and I notic- 
ed with particular interest the heap of tiny stones in front of it; As Tibet has no flowers to pre- 
sent to the idols, the Tibetan peasants will carry pebbles and heap them up before the image,” 

“ Here [Pass near Kampa Dzong] we found (p. 126) another Gyatse and though no one 
was aroimd we carefully followed Tibetan custom and added a stone to the little heap in 
front of the mountain shrine and called on the gods for protection.” 

11. Prayer-wheels. 

“ Let into the walls (p. 54) of the lower part of the pagoda [at Gyangtse] were a number 
of revolving barrels. These were the famous Tibetan prayer-wheels. It is the duty of every 
man, as he passes along, to stop and twist these wheels, causing them to revolve. By this 
exercise, it is believed, a man acquires an enormous merit, and by his pious efforts he is 
ridded of all his sins.” 

“ The old man (p. 158) carried a pihyer-wheel in his hand, which he kept constantly 
turning in his hand, thereby laying up an enormous merit for himself, and he occasionally 
ejaculated the sacred formula of Tibet : Om rmni perm hung, spelt Om mani padme hum, 
to make up for delinquencies, which the prayer-wheel might have left untouched,” 

(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


MUSSELL MAN. 

The mistakes about the term Musulman, the 
Perso-tJrdu plural of Muslim, are, as has been 
frequently noticed in this Journal, innumerable. 
Here is a new one from an American book. The 
Baven, a Biography of Sam Houston by Marquis 
James, IndianopoUs, 1929. Sam Houston (pro- 
nounced Hewston in Texas and Howston in New 
York) was the hero of the great fight with the 
Mexicans in 1826, which ended in the erection of 
the Republic of Texas, finally annexed by the 
United States. In the Houston Public Library 
there is a letter by Houston himself, dated 18 Decem- 
ber 1842, which is quoted by Marquis James in the 


book above indicated, p. 319. This heavily docu- 
mented book, really a history of the founding of the 
State of Texas as one of the largest of the United 
States, is thoroughly American and like no other 
historical work that I have ever read. The letter 
quoted conforms to its general style. In it Houstrm 
writes : “ He * • • says Lamer [then President 

of the Republic of Texas] is a Mussell man and 
Burnett [another provincial Texan] a hog thief. 
Then Esau’s [Houston’s negro swvant] convives 
and gueets disturb the neighbourhood with bursts 
of cachination,” 

R. C. Teutlx. 


BOOK-N 

Ajanta : The Colour and Monochrome Reproduc- 
tions of the Ajanta Frescoes baaed on Photo- 
graphy, with an Explanatory Text by G. Yazdani, 
M.A., and an Introduction by Laurence Binyrm. 
Part I: Text, 12i x 10 in., pp.65, with map; Album 
containing 40 folio plates, of which 16 are colour- 
ed and 24 in monochrome. Published under the 
special authority of H. E. H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. Oxford University Press, 1930. 

Of the many wonders of India perhaps the greatest 
are the caves hewn in the solid rock of picturesque 
hill sides, dating from the third century b.o. on- 
wards. Many of these are marvels from their great 
size and wealth of sculptural detail in their porches, 
pillars, verandahs and ornamental friezes ; but the 
series of 29 caves at Ajanta are specially celebrated 
for their painted frescoes — the largest collection of 
Buddhist paintings known. 

Three previous attempts had been made to copy 
the frescoes since they were discovered early in the 
nineteenth century. Major Gill worked there for some 
twenty years ; but the results of his labour were de- 
stroyed in the fire at the Crystal Palace Exhibiticm in 
1866. Again, in 1872 Mr. Griffiths, Principal of the 
Bombay School of Art, commenced to make copies, 
with the assistance of his pupils, and worked for many 
years. Unfortunately a great deal of his work was also 
burnt, but he published his well known work. The 
Paintings in the Buddhist Oaves at Ajanta, in 1896 
from the copies saved. Next, Lady Herringham, 
with a band of Indian artists, took up the task 
during the years 1909-11, and in 1915 published a 
portfolio of plates, mostly coloured, which gave the 
public a clearer idea of the wonders of the frescoes. 
Though most useful for comparison, and perhaps 
preserving some details that have since been lost, 
these necessarily lack the accuracy ensured by 
photographic reproduction possessed by the present 
splendid series of plates. To preserve what remains 
of these frescoes for future generations, H. E. H. 
the Nizam authorized his Archaeological Depart- 
ment to have a complete photographic record pre- 
pared. The world of art is deeply indebted to the 


munificence of His Exalted Hi g hn ess and the active 
encouragement of his able finance minister. Sir 
Akbar Hydari. The difificultiee of the task were 
great. Artificial lighting had first of all to be 
installed, when the superb colouring at last became 
clearly visible ; but many of the frescoes had become 
badly damaged, and others had to bo cleared of the 
ill efiects of previous injudicious handling. In fact 
the work is a great achievement for Mr. Yazdani 
and his coadjutors. The reproductions are extra- 
ordinarily successful, as we see from this first album, 
which contains 24 plates in mraaochrome and 16 
in ccJour. Besides these magnificent plates, there 
is a volume of text (with a charming introduction by 
Mr. L. Binyon) describing and interpreting the 
scenes depicted, and reflecting the close and sympa- 
thetic study which Mr. Yazdani has so Icmg devoted 
to the frescoes. 

It is in the north-west comer of H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Dominions, where the Indby8dri hills form 
ghats leading down from the Deccan plateau to the 
valley of the Tfipti, that the rock-cut caves of 
Ajanta stand in a long semicircle in the steep hill- 
face. Here in these lonely shrines, as in the sculp- 
tured marbles of Amsravati, we see the further 
flowering of purely Indian art indirect lino of inherit- 
ance from the naturalism of Bharhut and Sanchi. 
Most remarkable is the unity of purpose in all these 
monuments of devotion to the Buddha. The his- 
tory of the caves covers some 650 years. The 
Buddha remains human and great in his charity and 
self-sacrifice throughout the stories of his lives as 
told in the J&takaa, depicted at Ajanta even as they 
are at Bharhut and Sanchi. These were tales, 
simply told for the people, of the perfections of 
Buddhahood, which Sfikya Muni had attained 
through his compassion for all sorrow and sufiering 
during both his animal and hiunan rebirths. Wo 
find them expressed with the same simplicity by the 
ancient artists of Ajanta in crowded scenes of move- 
ment and vitality, in which appear kings and cour- 
tiers, queens and princesses, the populace, bmls and 
a nimals , trees, plants and flowers, and architocturnl 
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features of towns and palaoes — truly life in 
all profusion, glowing in colour : yet wo are 
told that only “lamp-black, red-ochre, yellow- 
ochre and lapis lazuli formed the principal 
colours.” 

Part I illustrates the frescoes of Cave I, one of the 
later caves. Art and Buddhism had learnt new 
modes of expression during the centuries of Ajanta’s 
growth ; but the ideal is still that of the Buddha, his 
renunciation, his infinite compassion for others, and 
that devotion which is the f ulfilm ent of charity 
portrayed anew in the conception of the Bodhisattva. 
We have here Ajanta’s supreme expression in the 
grand figure of the compassionate Bodhisattva, 
PadmapAni, a favourite name of AvalokiteAvara 
(Plates XXrV-XXVn). Golden-hued, as behoves 
Buddhist tradition, his form is graceful in its supple 
strength, as, slightly bending, he holds the lotus in 
his right hand, the begging bowl in his left, and looks 
down with pitying eyes upon men. The expression 
of his face recalls his vow, that ho will never enter 
nirvdna until he has saved all living beings. He 
remains listening to the cries of fear and pain, the 
Bodhisattva of hope, the ever compassionate Protec- 
tor of half Asia. His majestic figure dominates the 
scene, yet he is one with the people as he holds the 
begging-bowl towards them, that they may attain 
merit by giving to the perfect one. All the lower 
part of the fresco has peeled away, but forttmately 
the upper porticm has been left to show that Bud- 
dhist painters have their place inthe world’s highest 
art. The other two great Bodhisattvas are more 
damaged. Of one (Plate XXX) there is left a 
beautiful arm and hand and part of the fine face. 
The pair of jungle folk (! Bhils) in the upper left- 
hand corner, however, are most lifelike, as th^ 
listen eagerly to the great Being from behind a 
palisade, through which a pair of wild fowl have 
poked their heads. The male figure has half mount- 
ed the barrier, and looks as if ready to vault over 
and fling himself at the Bodhiaattva’s feet, while 
the woman apparently expostulates with him. 
•pjic fresco reproduced on Plates XXX I -XXXIII 
is far better preserved, except for the Bodhisattva’s 
lower lip and neck. He diSers much in both features 
and colour from the others, and would seem to be- 
long to another race. The varied ethnical types 
portrayed at Ajanta are interesting and important. 
The female heads in this fresco are very pleasing, 
especially the two in the lower left-hand comer, one 
of which is shown in colour, enlarged, on Plato 
XXXII. This lady has a serene expression and 
beautiful hazel-brown eyes. Round her dark hair 
is a white band, which also appears on the fenaale 
heads in the palace scenes. Many of these bands 
would seem to be made of flowers and leaves, worn 
in addition to the row of jewels across the forehead. 
There is much variety also in the colouring of the 
female figures, from nut-brown, olive or golden- 
brown and brick-red to paler shades — even an ashen- 
grey. Very eSective is the pensive BAni with a 


I high, pierced gold crown and golden omamoits, 
which lighten up her <flive-brown complexion most 
artistically. A note tells us that the apparent ab- 
sence of covering on the upper part of the body is 
due to the reproductim, as the fine brush lines indi- 
cative of gauzy muslin are visible on the fresco. 
Very fine, diaphanous materials, such as the cele- 
brated Dacca muslins, were used by the rich ; and 
even on statues of the Buddha it is often difiScult to 
see the lines of his garment. 

Plate XXVllI (in ccflour) gives a highly imagi- 
native and crowded, but well composed, scene of the 
temptatirm of the Buddha by Mara and his host. 
The various mnotions expressed in the faces of the 
assailants and temptresses are in marked contrast 
to the imperturbable serenity of the seated Buddha, 
whose right hand points downwards, as he calls the 
earth to witness the good deeds of his fmmer lives. 
Various positions of the hands (mudnu) appear on 
Plate XXIIIb, where a number of Buddhas may be 
seen seated or standing upon a lotus against a back- 
ground of flowers. Buddhist iconography had 
greatly developed since its early beginnings in the 
symbolism used to represent the Buddha — the 
wheel of the law, tree, footprints or empty throne— 
at Bharhut and Sanchi. 

Plates XIX and XXXV, among othm, remind 
us of sculptured friezes at Boro Budur and of sculp- 
ture and art in Cambodia and China. The story of 
Ajanta closed about 650 A..D., but it stiU retains its 
place in the history of Indian art. Buddhism car- 
ried its art with its spiritual teaching far afield. The 
unifying effect of a great traditicm — ^perhaps unique 
in India’s history — has set its seal mi the art .of 
Indcmesia and is recognized in that of Cmttral Asia 
and China. 

M. F. H. 


Tenth and Eleventh Repobts on the Seabch 
OF HtNDi Mandscbipts for the years 1917-19 
and 1920-22, by Rai Bahadur Hebalal, B.A. 
9ix6 in.; pp. xi -1-511, and vii-l-613. Alla- 
habad, TJ.P. Government Press, 1929. 

The systematic search for Hindi manuscripts 
was commenced in 1900, under the patronage of 
the Government of the United Provinces, by 
BAbu ^yAmasundara Dasa, whose name will ever 
be gratefully remembered by ECindi scholars 
for the splendid work done by him in connexion 
with the publications of the XAgari PrAcaripi 
Sabha and as editor of the great BUndi dictionary 
called Hindi-^abdasdgara. For the first nine years 
the work was supervised and reported on by 
SyAmasundara BAbA himself, and seven Reports 
covering that period were issued by him. Pressure 
of work, however, compelled him to hand over 
the task to others, with the result that the work 
fell into arrears. The 8th and 9th Reports 
dealt with the eight years ending with 1916. For- 
tunately the distinguished scholar Rai Bahadur 
Eiralal was ultimately prevailed upon to take 
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over the duties and get the work brought up to 
date. The two volumes now before us, which 
have been compiled under his supervision, com- 
prise the 10th and 11th Reports, dealing with 
the research carried out during the periods 1917- 
19 and 1920-22, respectively. They are arranged 
upon similar lines : a short introductory chap- 
ter contains a summary of the results, the libra- 
ries and collections examined, the centuries and 
years (where noted) to which the MSS. pertain 
and the subjects of which they treat, the new 
authors and works discovered, as well as other 
points of special interest or importance. This 
is followed by two lengthy “appendices,” viz., 
I — ^Notes on all the authors whose works were 
found, and II — Extracts from their works. Ap- 
pendix rn contains extracts from the MSS. of 
unknown authors, and Appendix TV a list (with 
authors’ names) of MSS. composed after 1850, 
which, imder the standing orders, did not call 
for report. Two useful indexes have been added, 
of (I) authors and (II) works. 

The new MSS. discovered range in date from 
the twelfth to the nineteenth century, and refer to a 
great variety of subjects, religious works being pre- 
dominant, but philosophy, rhetoric, erotics, history 
and medicine also figure largely in the lists. Among 
the most remarkable results of the inquiries made 
is the large number of works that have come to 
light, both in prose and verse, several being of 
special interest or merit, written by authors 
hitherto unknown. The examination of this 
mass of nukterial has not only led to the acquisition 
of useful biographical and historical information, 
but has enabled the periods of many authors, 
which were previously doubtful or disputed, to 
be definitely established. Authors with the same 
name have been foimd to be distinct perscms, while 
others have been found to bo identical, though 
writing under different names. 

Among important new finds recorded in the 
11th Report are — a compilte work by Vidy&psti 
entitled Kirtilatd ; a complete (and probably the 
most reliable) text of the Madan&staka, attributed 
to Rahim, the learned courtier of Akbar ; an 
interesting work on the Dhami panth by Prcu;ia- 
n5th&, the founder of that sect ; and a copy of 
Tulasiddsa’s Bdlakdnda Bdmdyana, dating from 
1604 A.D., which has a special value as being 
apparently free from interpolations. 

C. E. A. W. O. 

Administration Report of the DEPARTMiarr of 

ARCH.a:oLOGT, Travancore, for 1 104 M. E. 

(1929 A.D.) Government Press, Trivandram. 

The territories of H. H. the Maharani Regent of 
Travancore form the most southern portion of the 
Indian Peninsula, and contain one of the densest 
populations therein, with survivals of some of the 
oldest forms of civilisation, and at the same time 
some of the most modem. This remotest part of 


India is also in some respects the most interesting 
to the student of anthropology in all its branches. 
It has produced, almost as a matter of course, a 
lively archaeological report. 

During the year under review the chief work 
undertaken was taking stock of the enormous number 
of inscriptions in the State — the collection up to 
date amounting to 1,231 lithic, 51 copperplate and 
54 “cadjan,” i.c., palm-leaf inscriptions, making a 
total of 1,336. They relate to practically every 
dynasty that has ruled in South India and include 
174 Christian and 3 Muhammadan inscriptions and 
ate scattered about in 184 localities. The value 
of such work for historical purposes is b^ond 
all doubt. 

The Mutta (Matha) or Vedic Colleges of Travancore 
which are well endowed and are divided into three 
classes, pmporting to study Vedic and Secular 
Philosophy and Vedic ritual, have received much 
attention. The Department is undertaking a 
thorough and comprehensive examination of their 
records. Here again its work can be made to be 
of the highest value. 

Travancore is rich in mural paintings and archi- 
tectural sculptures, usually illustrating Puranic 
legends, and here, if the Department will correctly 
photograph and otherwise reproduce them, much 
work of importance is before it. 

Her Highness the Regent has a fine collection of 
coins, an armoury and a library. Among the coins 
are specimens of Roman coins — of Augustus, Tibe- 
rius, Caligula, Claudius and Nero — very valuable to 
show the time and duration of a famous sea trade. 
An examination and catalogue of these coins and 
of the armoury and library would be of the highest 
value to European students. As regards the Lib- 
rary the following extract is worth recording : — 

“ Kanakkusdram is a treatise in an ancient Malay- 
&lsm dialect, in the 5th book or chapter of which, 
entitled Kajaflju, are treated the weights of gems, 
gold, pearls, etc., for ascertaining which the follow- 
ing table is given : — 

1 ndmai 1 visatukkam 

Then 

4 nelmai ~ 1 kunni 


2 kunni = 1 manjftdi 

2 mafijddi =: 1 papatfikkam 
10 papatfikkara zr 1 kalanju 
The Superintendent, Mr. Vasudeva Poduval, has 
interested himself in ordeals and oaths, and has 
produced two short appendices containing an 
account of each, which are of much interest for a 
public outside the borders of the Travancore State. 

Travancore is a land of moimtains and still 
waters and therefore of many attractive sites. A 
photograph of one such, Kalad^, the birth-place of 
Shankarftcharya, is given as an illustration. Alto- 
gether we have in this modest report a document 
containing much that should attract the student of 
things Indian. 


R. C. Tsmflk. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN MAUNDS. 

By W. H. MORELAND. C.SJ,. C.I.E. 

I. Introdnetory. 

Ths mannd is perhaps the most treacherous unit which the student of Indian history 
hastomterpret.for it may stand for almost an 3 rthing from 2 to 82 lb., or occasionally even 
more. I have had occasion to evaluate a number of maunds which occur in the literature of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and for a moment I thought of makin g a complete 
study of the subject ; but I quickly found that the early history would have to be pursued 
through a number of languages of which I know nothing, and that the subject calls for collective 
rather than individual work. As a beginning, I offer in these papers the facts which I have, 
been able to collect from Persian, Portuguese, Dutch and English sources ; and I have made 
bold to offer also a few guesses, in the hope that they may provoke students to gather 
additional facts from dated inscriptions, and from the literature of various other langui^es— 
notably Sanskrit, Bengali and Tamil — ^which will carry the subject further. 

Maund* represents the Indian word man. The Portuguese first met this word on the 
West Coast, and, according to their regular practice, nasalised it and added their characteristic 
termination -o, giving mao, the form which appears continuously in their literature from 
the year 1513 onwards. English merchants, taking the word from Portuguese interpreters, 
and denasalising it, seem to have fused it with ‘ maund,’ an English word which then meant 
a kind of basket, sometimes used as a measme ; and, the original sense having be- 
come obsolete, the derived one now holds the field. 

The origin of the Indian word must he left to philol<^rs. The suggestion has been made 
that it is the Arabic mann, brought to India by merchants trading on the coast ; but it 
has also been contended that a similar or identical Indian word, derived from the Sanskrit 
root m& (measure), may have been already in existence when the Arab merchants arrived. 
The point mi^t conceivably be cleaued up by a study of early Indian literature : all I can 
say is that, if the Arabs brought the word, they did not bring the unit, for, as we shall 
see later on, their mann was about 2 lb., while the man found by the Portuguese on the West 
Coast was about twelve times as large. 

Tn/lian weights STS nowsdays commonly presented in a single scale, running from the 
fafff to the maund and its mtUtiples. The literature, however, suggests that the two ends of 
this scale grew up independently, and were subsequently linked through the tola. The 
small units, constituting what may be called the jewellers’ scale, were based on seeds,* 
and originally were not absolutely fixed ; as Thomas showed, the Ida (96 ratti) ranged from 
168 to 186 gr. in North India in the sixteenth century, and its definition as just 180 gr. belongs 
to the British period. The upper part of the scale may be called commercial, and the larger 
units probably originated in some fact or facts connected with transport. In it 40 sers make 
one maund, and 20 maunds make a baMr, candy, or mdni. To link up the two, all that is 
needed is to fix the number of tciaa in one ser, a number which varies within wide limits, 
according to the size of the maund. 

In the literature there are occasional references to maunds containing more, or 

less than 40 sers. All the cases which I have been able to study fall into two groups : 
either the divergence represents a trade-allowance, or it is due to the use of two denominations. 
Trade allowances up to 5 sers in the maund recur in the Dutch and English commercial records 
of the seventeenth century, and are doubtless older ; a sale of cloves, for instance, at so much 
the ‘ maund of 42 sers,’ meant that the seller made an allowance of 2 sers in the maund, or 
5 per cent, not that the maund contained 42 sers in general. Again, one occasionally meets 
such a statement as ‘ here the maund contains 16 sers,’ whwe the context shows that what is 

1 Hobson-Jobson, s.v . ; DcUgado, s.v. MSo ( I ) ; Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. 

* Hobaon-Jobsm, s.w, Ruttse, Tola ; aad E. Thomas’s paper quoted there. 

1 
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meant is that the local maund in question contained 16 standard sers. It cannot be positively 
asserted that every maund always contained 40 sers of its own denomination ; but it is 
reasonable to assume this relation when the contrary is not expressly stated, while, if some 
other number is given, the context should be examined to see if the case comes under one 
or other of the two rubrics stated above, or is susceptible of any other explanation. 

For readers of English the most convenient way of giving equivalents of the various 
maundsisto state them in pounds avoirdupois (lb.) and either a fraction of the lb., or the 
number of grains (gr. 7,000 to the lb.) ; ounces and drams are nuisances in this work, while 
indication of the number of grains is occasionally convenient, as it links up the maund in 
question to the troy scale as well as the avoirdupois. Other western units which may come 
before the student stand to the lb. in round figures as follows : kilogram, 2‘2 lb. ; Holland 
poimd, 109 lb. ; Portuguese ‘ new ’ arratel, 101 lb. ; the ‘ old ’ arratd (of 14 ounces) was 
|ths of the last figure. 

Classification of the numerous maunds would be premature at this stage : it is the end, 
net the beginning, of the investigation. A few distinctions however can be drawn with 
advantage at the outset. When I write ‘ maund ’ without qualification, I mean a maund 
ruling in ordinary commerce, and not known to have been prescribed : ‘ official maund ’ 
means a maund known to have been prescribed by authority : ‘ special maund ’ means a unit, 
differing from the ordinary maund, used, in dealings in some particular commodity : 

' retail maund ’ means a unit used by shopkeepers, but not by wholesalers. 

In order to reduce the bulk of the footnotes, 1 shall assume that readers are familiar with 
the classics of the subject, such as Hobson-Jobson (new edition, London, 1903), Dalgado’s 
Olosaario (Coimbra, 1919-21), Prinsep’s UseftU Tables (issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1834), Elliot’s History of India (London, 1867-77), the calendars of the 
India Office records (Letters Received, and English Factories), the Batavia Dagh Register, and 
the like. Other authorities will be cited in full once only, and thereafter in abbreviated form. 
All references to Indian texts are to the Bibliotheca Indica issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, unless some other text is specified. As the interest of these notes is not primarily 
linguistic, I have adopted generally the simplified transliteration used in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, 

Many scholars have helped me generously with information on particular aspects of thia 
enquiry. I hope all due acknowledgments will be found in the text or notes, but I must here 
express my gratitude to Dr. L, D. Barnett, to Sir Wolseley Haig, and to Sir Richard Bum, 
who have answered a large number of enquiries ; to Mr. C. H. Rao, who furnished me with a 
detailed note on the maunds of South India ; and to Professor S. H. Hodivala, who has been 
most generous in criticisms and suggestions. 

II. Official Maands. 

I begin with the official maunds because the facts are clear and can be stated shortly. 
So far I have found these maunds only in the British^ and Mogul periods, though there are 
some grounds for thinking that standardisation began with Sikandar Lodi. The fluctuating 
southern maund, which will be described in the next section, was standardised early in the 
British period at 26 lbs. for Madras, and 28 lbs. for Bombay, the latter figure, which was 
slightly too high, having been chosen as being one quarter of a cwt. More important, 
however, was the fixation in Bengal of the standard maund of 82 2/7 lb. The story is 
briefly that in 1833, when the rupee was being fixed at the uniform weight of 180 gr., the 
Assay Master at Calcutta urged that this rupee should be taken as the standard tola, so that 
a ser of 80 tolas would be exactly 2\ pounds troy, giving a maund of 100 poimds troy 

3 Vaejul Tables, 61 ff. ; Report of the Weights and Measures Committee, 1613-14 (cited below as 
Silberrad, after the name of the Ohainnan). 
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(or 82 2/7 lb). The proposal was accepted, the tcHa of 180 gr. was recognisedin Begolation VII 
of 1833, and the equivalent mannd was adopted for Government transactions, as well as by 
Calcutta merchants ; but its general vogue really dates from 1854, when its use was prescrib- 
ed on the railway system. 

In 1833 the local unit known as the bazaar maund contained just about 82 lb., so that this 
action was doubtless convenient for Calcutta and the immediate neighbourhood ; but all the 
same, it must, I think, be regarded as a tragedy. In the fluid conditions which prevailed a 
century ago, it would have been equally easy to link the Indian unit directly to either of the 
two great systems, in one or other of which India’a foreign trade is carried on : in fact it was 
linked to a system already obsolescent, and of interest to nobody outside a mint. As a matter of 
fact, the standard ser worked out almost to a kilogram, the difference between the two being less 
than 7 per cent, and proposals have occasionally been made to eliminate t.tiiH difference. 

The Mogul official maimds were, like the British standard maund, based on the weight 
of a coin, but it was the copper dam, not the silver rupee. In the literature the dam is some- 
times called paisa, but the latter word is quite indeterminate, being applied to whatever 
copper coin was ordinarily used in any locality. Edward Thomas* calculated the weight of the 
dam as 323‘5 gr., and this figure fits in very closely with the approximate equivalents of the 
various maunds used in the Dutch and English commercial records, and shewn in the table 
given further on. 

In interpreting these coin-weights, it has been usual to take them at somewhat less than 
the mint-weight, on the assumption that the coins used in weighing would be somewhat 
worn. This assumption seems to me to be open to criticism. Where the sellers provided the 
weights, as in the case of retail shopkeepers, it is safe to assume that some of them, if not all, 
used the lightest coins available. We know (ZiyA Bami, 318) that giving short weight was 
common in Delhi under AlAuddin Ebalji, and it is by no means unknown in India at the 
present day ; the practice may reasonably be regarded as continuous. On the other hand, if it 
was, as it still is, usual for the buyers to provide the weights in what was formerly the most 
important class of transactions, the purchase of goods from peasants and artisans, it is 
reasonable to assume that the coins used were as nearly new as possible, if indeed their weight 
was not fraudulently increased. Francisco Pelsaert® described the 5-ser weight used in 
buying indigo at BayAna in JahAngir’s reign as consisting of 152 paisd (i.e., dam) sewn in a 
bag of doubled cloth. In his time the Akbari maimd (30 ddm to the ser as explained below) 
was used as a special maund in this trade ; 150 ddm therefore made 5 sers, and hence there 
was a formal allowance in favour of buyers of 2 ddm plus the weight of the bag. It is safe to 
assume that the coins were new when placed in the bag by the buyers, to whose commercial 
astuteness Pelsaert renders due homage, and that they were packed so as to minimise friction 
while in use ; whether anything else was put surreptitiously into the bag is matter for conjec- 
ture. It seems to me to be best to take the new coin as the basis for calculation, and to allow 
for the fact that in any particular transaction the precise figure probably depended on the 
interests of the party who chose the corns. 

Taking the ddm as 323 '5 gr., the Mogul official maunds were as follows : — 



No. of ddm in 

Calculated wt. 

Commercial Date of 


one ser 

of maund. 

equivalent, introduction. 



U). gr. 

lb. 

Akbari 

30 

55-3200 

55 Before 1595. 

JahAngiri 

36 

66-3840 

66 1620. 

ShAhjahAni 

40 

73-6600 

74 1634, or a little earlier. 

Do. 

20 

36-6800 

37 1635-6 ; GujarAt only. 

* Edward Thomas, 

The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi. London, 1871 (quoted below as 


Thomas). 

i Jahdngir's India, tr. W. H. Moreland and P. Geyl, Cambridge, 1923, p. 16 quoted below as Pelsaert). 
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The commercial equivalents in this table are taken from numerous foreign business 
records, particularly those of the Dutch, who were very punctilious in putting such matters on 
paper. It will be noted that merchants usually took the nearest whole number, neglecting 
fractions ; but occasionally they used simple fractions, as when the Gujarat Sh4hjahd<ni was 
taken as 36 2/3 lb, {English Factories, xi, 110). 

I have not found in the chronicles any formal record to the effect that Akbar prescribed 
the unit which bears his name. The Atn-i Altbarl (ii, 60) says merely : “ from the beginning 
of the present reign it (the ser) was 28 ddm, and today it is 30.” This passage will be discussed 
in a later section ; it is quoted here merely as showing that the ZO-dam ser was introduced in 
the course of Akbar’s reign. The inference that it was officially prescribed is practically 
certain, but the fact is not formally proved. The corresponding maund was in general use 
over a wide area when Dutch and English merchants first came to India ; and it survived as. 
a special maund used for certain commodities after it had been superseded in general use by 
the Jahangiri. The most noteworthy survival was in the Dayana market, where indigo 
continued to be sold by the Akbari maund imtil late in the seventeenth century. 

In the year 1619 Jahangir was told® by a Hindu ascetic that according to the scriptures 
the ser ought to weigh 36 Mm ; I do not know the ascetic’s authority for this statement, but 
Jahsbngir accepted it, and the Jahangiri maund dates from 1620 as a general institution, 
though possibly it had been introduced somewhat earlier for particular purposes. 

The introduction of the Shahjahkni maund has not been traced in the chronicles, but it 
was in use in Agra in 1634 (Dagh Register, 22nd October), and later commercial records show 
that its introduction was effective throughout the empire, except in the markets of Gujar&t. 
At the time of its introduction Gujarat was employing a ser of 18 ddm, giving a maund 
of just over 33 lb. ; but ShkhjahS.n ordered the local ser to be raised to 20 Mm. This was 
done in AhmadlblUi about the end of 1634, and in Surat in February, 1636, so that, to quote 
William Methwold, “ now the maen of this place [Surat] is just the halfe of a maen Jehann 
[ShahjahUn], which consisteth of 40 scares, and every scare 40 pice weight,” {English 
Factories, v, 156.) 

I have not traced any definite origin of the Gujar&t maund of 33 lb. which has just been 
mentioned. The fact that the corresponding ser was reckoned in dam might suggest that it 
was prescribed by Akbar ; but it is more probable that the unit was much older, and that the 
ser was found to weigh just about 18 Mm when that coin became current in the course of the 
sixteenth century. As will be shown in a later section, the range of this unit was extensive, 
reaching as far north as the neighbourhood of the Jumna. This maund is familiar in com- 
mercial records from the time of William Finch, who, however, took it as 32| lb. {Letters 
Received, i, 34.) Finch noted that a smaller maund of 27 lb. was also known in Surat, but its 
use there was exceptional ; this smaller maimd brings us definitely away from the region 
of official prescription, and is discussed in the next section. 

A word of caution may be added on the risk of using any of these official maunds to 
interpret figures of a date earlier than that of their known introduction. The caution may 
seem superfluous, but I have seen a promising bit of research-work ruined by interpret- 
ing eighteenth-century figures in terms of the British standard maund, and it is well that 
students should always bear such risks in mind. 

{To be continued.) 


6 Memoirs of Jahdngir, tr. A. Rogers, ed. H. Beveridge, London, 1909-1914; ii, 108 ; also the Persian 
text, e<l. S. Ahmad, Aligarh, 1864. 
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PBAYA^GITTA, or HINDU IDEAS ON THE EXPIATION OP SIN. 

By BIREN BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Fabis). 

(Continued from p. 154.) 

Expiation by means of mortification was till comparatively recent times largely prac- 
tised. The principal forms were self-inflicted tortures by inserting an iron hook through 
the fleshy part of the back, and swinging on poles during the Carak-piljd ; keeping one or 
both arms raised above the head or in a horizontal position for a certain stipulated period, 
which might, in extreme cases, extend over a few months ; not uttering a word under any 
circumstances whatsoever, and so on. And the life of a modem Hindu widow is one long 
period of prdyascitta, for who can doubt that the widowhood in her present life is the result 
of the crimes committed during a former existence on earth ? 

The Vipm Purdr),a says of the Ganges that the sacred stream sanctifies all beings ; and 
those who even at a distance of a hundred yojarm (leagues) exclaim “ Gahgd, Gahgd ” atone 
for the sins committed during three previous lives. That the Ganges is still the very best 
river to bathe in there can be no doubt. Thousands of Hindu pilgrims go every year to 
Benares for no other purpose but to bathe in the river there,** and even at the present day 
all Hindu burning grounds are situated on the banks of the river Ganges, or, if that be im- 
possible owing to its distance, beside a fiowing stream. So necessary is this condition that 
“ Le farddme d’un mart laiaai aana aepuUure tourmente lea mvania jusqu’au jour oil une comeille 
traine au Gauge aea oaaementa. Alora il entre dans la beatitude celeate.”^^ Moreover mourn- 
ers must bathe themselves in the Ganges after the body has been burned in order to purify 
themselves from the infection of death.** And for ceremonial bathing it is essential that 
the whole of the body and the head must be submerged under the water. Hence every time 
a bath is taken in the river the bather must duck down three times at least, and each time he 
mutters a short prayer. Finally it is by no means an uncommon sight to see pious Brahmanas 
standing breast deep in water and reciting prayers. The idea in this ceremonial bathing 
is that as the stream water flows over the head, it must carry away bodily as well 


spiritual impurities. , „ , j 

The polling of the hair combined with ceremonial bathmg is another well known Hmdu 
prdyascitta. Monier Williams writes in this connection : “ It should also be noted that 

special religious shavings are performed at sacred places of pilgrimage on the banks of rivers, 
and are held very efficacious in purifying soul and body from pollution. Persons who have 
committed great crimes or are troubled by uneasy consciences, travel hundreds of miles to 
PrayAcra (Allahabad), Mathura (Muttra), or other holy places for the sole purpose of sub- 
mitting themselves to the tonsorial skill of the professional barbers who frequent such locali- 
ties There they may be released from every sin by first being relieved of every hair and then 
plunging into the sacred stream. Forthwith they emerge new creatures, with all the accumu- 
lated guilt of a long life efiaced.”*3 Qn the other hand, however, the shaving of the head 
and the cutting of the nails of mourners on the tenth day after a person’s death is a purifi- 
catory rite performed because of the dangerous influence of death and the ghost to which 
they for a time had been exposed *6 ; and it is hard to say if such shaving is simply a trick 
to escape the pursui ng ghost as Frazer thinks.* 

82 cf. M., “ In Benares zur Zeit der Wasserfeste,” Olobw, Ixxx (1901), pp. 137-142. 

23 B. Hertz, “Representations collectives de la mort,” L' Annie Sociologiqtte, x (1905-1906), p. 117, note*. 

2 4 I have tried to demonstrate elsewhere (The Power of Magic in Bengal, p. 81) that a bath m itself is 
regarded by the Hindus as a cleanser of both physical and moral impurities ; in fact, the principal use of 


a bath is for the latter purpose. 

26 (Sir) Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India (London, 1883), p. 375. P. Finner ( Ceri- 
monie funebri fra gli Indiani,” Strenna delle missioni della Compagna di GesU per Vanno 1922 [Supplemento 
al N. 24, 16 Dicembre 1921], p. 71) writes : “ 11 barbiere s'accosta poi ai morto e gh rode completamente a 


capo e ne lava il corpo." 40 « t 

26 Cf. H. Oldenberg, Die Religiort des Veda (Berlin, 1894), pp. 42o i. 

27 Cf. (Sir) J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 285. 
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Pilgrimage to certain hoi j places is also considered to heetjprdyaiciUa, The most famous 
of these places of pilgrimage are Benares, Allahabad and Muttra. Besides these three, there 
are numerous other places, a list of which would take too much space. To give only a few 
examples, Puri,*8 GayS., Brindavan, Baidyan&th, Dv&rak&, Bamesvaram, Tanjore, Trichi- 
nopoly, Kanjiveram, Tinnevelly, Cuttack, Kaligh&t) and so on, are all places where much 
virtue may be acquired by simply setting foot. 

Last but not least, the pancagavya as a means of purification is second to none in Hindu 
eyes. Much has been said about the sanctity of cows in Hindfist&n, and cowdung has many 
uses, the chief of which is its supposed purificatory character. The pancagavya is a collective 
name for the five products of the cow, viz., urine, dung, clarified butter, milk and curds. In 
an ancient Sanskrit book the cow is extolled as an auspicious purifier, on whom depend the 
worlds. It is said that cows alone make sacrificial oblations possible by producing butter ; 
cows take away all sins.*® The productions of a cow are always propitious. Drops of 
water falling from the horns of a cow are productive of religious merit, and have the power 
to expiate all sins of those who bathe in or rub themselves with the drops.*® Guilt, it is said, 
may be destroyed by rubbing the back of a cow ; and giving a cow to eat procures exaltation 
in heaven.*! In the urine of the cow dwells the Ganges ; prosperity dwells in the dust rising 
from their couches, good fortune exists in cowdung, and virtue in saluting cows. Therefore, 
it is advised that every man should salute cows as often as possible.** 

Besides prdyascittaa for special sins committed knowingly or unknowingly, there are 
periodical prdyascittaa. One of these is performed once a year at the time when a Brfihmana 
changes his sacred thread and dons a new one in order to expiate all the accumulated sins 
committed during the past year. Another is known as the Rii pancami (‘ seers’ fifth ’), 
which is essentially a woman’s festival. Worship is offered on this day for sins committed 
unwittingly by reason of impurity. In this the seven brightest stars of the Ursa Major, via., 
Kasyapa, Atri, Bharadv^ja, Visvamitra, Gautama, Jamadagni and Vasistha are worshipped'. 

,-'*Jamadagni 

\ 

N 
\ 

\ 

*Vasistha ^'^Gautama 


'♦Visv&mitra 

N 


Bharadv&ja 

“ The ceremonies are performed at noon. A woman must offer a mantra (magic spell) 
to the dghdta plant (AchyrarUhea aapera), clean her teeth with a twig one hundred and eight 
[i.e., 3 X 3 X 3 X 4] times, and bathe, if possible in a stream, dipping one hundred and 
eight times, otherwise at home, pouring one hundred and eight pots full of water over herself. 
The previous anointing is to be with sesamum oU, drie d myrobalan dust, and earth, and she 

*8 Speaking of the car of Jaggemaut, I had said (VEthnologie du Bengale, p. 87 • A Dictionary of Super- 
etUions and Mythology [London. 1928], p. 137) that Hindus were formerly crushed under the wheels of the 
car, believing thus to go to heaven. Since then I have found out my mistake. Some authorities have called 
this statement “ a calumny.” See Chambers' Encyclopaedia, vi, 273. 

Institutes of Vishnu, (tr. by J. Jolly [SBE, vii, Oxford, 1880]), xxiii, 68. 

*0 Institutes of Vishnu, xxiii, 59. Institutes of Vishnu, xxiii. 60. 

»* Institutes of Vishnu, xxiii, 61. Compare The Sacred Books of the East, vii, pp. 105 f. 


*Kaeyapa 

•Atri 
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must drink pancagavya. Afterwards she should assemble with other women, and worship 
the seven seers as follows : 

“ Lucky symbols are drawn in colour on a board, on which is placed a copper vessel 
filled with clean water and wrapped in a new cloth. The eight small heaps of rice are made 
{for the seven and Arundhati) and on each heap is put a mpdri nut [areca nut] or a pavitra, 
i.e., a ring made of darbha grass {Eragroalis cynosur aides). Coins, perfumes, flowers and 
rice are put in the pot, and all these are worshipped with manlraa. Afterwards the 
priest receives presents and his fee, and gives his blessing. 

“ On this day nothing grown from bullocks’ labour must be eaten. An onion must be 
bitten into and then thrown into a stream. 

This festival is held on the fifth ^uUapak^ (light half) of the month of Bhddra^* (August- 
September). According to some authorities this ceremony of expiation should be performed 
every year, whereas others are of opinion that if it be performed for seven consecutive years, 
enough virtue will be gained to last till one’s death. 

These expiatory ceremonies are for all sins : mahdpdtaka (mortal sins) as well as upa- 
pdtaka (venial sins). To the former belong killing a BrAhmana, drinking wine, having carnal 
knowledge of a guru’s wife, theft, and association with a person who has committed any one 
or all of these sins. To the latter, for which forgiveness is asked twice daily, belong untruth- 
fulness, cheating, refusing to give alms to the deserving, eating garlic, onions and so on, or 
doing such things as are unworthy of a Brahmana. After performing these prdyaicittas the 
pancagavya is tasted, or rather in modem times the pancdmrta or nectar consisting of 
milk, curds, clarified butter, honey and sugar. The pancdmrta is a modem substitute for the 
pancagavya, in which the objectionable ingredients, urine and dung, are left out. For smaller 
sins it is equally effective, the pancagavya being reserved for the greater sins. 

We see, then, that sin may be expiated by various means, all of which have a more or less 
magical character ; and sin itself is of a magical nature. It may be cleansed by bathing ; 
as the flowing runs over the body and carries away the dirt and dust, so is the heart pimfied 
of all pollution. The cow being sacred lends some of her sanctity to those using the pro- 
ducts, for who can doubt that things which have been in contact with the cow must retain 
some of the sanctity of the cow ? Rebirth, too, is resorted too when all else fails, and the 
method employed for being reborn is symbolical. And lastly, we are told, that in order to 
expiate a certain sin it is of the utmost importance that the sin be revealed to all and srmdry,^® 
because each time a sinner tells his sins to another, his sins become less and less ; the hearer 
BO to say, becomes a partner to it, and finally the sin becomes so dissolved that it 
disappears altogether. In short, magic enters largely in all modem prdyaicittaa, and true 
repentance has very little, if anything, to do with the expiation of sins. We may, therefore, 
be justified in saying that the Hindu prdya^citta is nothing but a magical rite, widespread 
but little understood. 


S3 M. M. Underhill, The Hindu Religioua Year [The Religious Lije of India ; Ox. Un. Pr., 1921], pp. 73 f. 
cl. pp. 71 f. 

3* Ibid., p. U6. 

36 “ Un peccato — si dice — non viene perdonato se non quando i giunto a conoscenza di tutto il mondo . . .. 
Cost il peccatore rivela il suo peccato a tutti quelli que incontra, e sotto segreto perche la notizia si propaghi piU 
presto ” [Gille-Teatore, S.J., “ Le superatizioni indiane sotto il loro aspetto utilitario,” Strenna dette mis» 
tioni della Compagnia di Oesi per Vanno 1922, p. 39]. Presumably Father Qille-Teatore’a paper refers only 
to Southern India, where Hindus are much mixed with the aboriginal Dravidians. 
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athabhAgiye. 

By M VBNKATASUBBIAH. 

This word occurs in the Rummindei pillar inscription of A^ka (Ep. Indiea, V , 4 ; 
Hultzsch’s The Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 164) in lines 4-5 which read as— 
hida Bhagavarnjdte ti Lurnmini-gAme vbalike kafe 
afha-bhdgiye ca ] 

It is said in these lines that the village Lmnbini was made (by the king) tibalila and aiha- 
bhdgiya because the Lord (Buddha) was bom there. 

Of these two words, the meaning of ubalika is undisputed ; it is Ihe equivalent of Skt, 
udbaiika and means ‘ tax-free.’ It also corresponds, as pointed out by Fleet (JRAS., 1908, 
p. 477), to i?'»nnada umbdli, umMoli, umbalige, Tamil umbalikJcai, and Telugu umbala, umbali, 
umbalike, all which mean ‘ tax-free land or village.’ 

About the meaning of atha-bJtdgiye, on the other hand, there has been much dispute. 
(1) It was looked upon as equivalent to Skt. artha-bhdgya by Barth (Journal des Savants, 
1877, p. 73, n. 2), Biihler (Ep. Ind., V, 5} and Neumann (ZDMG,, 68, 721 ff.)and explained as 
‘ partaking of riches,’ the ‘ riches ’ being the hundred thousand gold pieces which, according 
to the Divydvaddna (p. 390) Asoka spent at Lumbinivana. (2) Fleet regarded the word as 
equivalent to Skt. astabhdgya and explained it (JRAS., 1908, p. 473 ff.) as * entitled to an 
eighth share,’ the eighth share being that referred to by Manu 7, 130 as leviable on grains. 
(3) In the opinion of Thomas (JRAS., 1914, p. 391 ff.), the word represents Skt. ardhabhdgya 
and means ‘ paying half (of the usual amount to the royal treasury) ’ ; while (4) in the opinion 
of Hultzsch (op. cit., p. 165) apMbhdgiye=Skt. aetabhdgika and means ‘ pa 3 dng only an eighth 
share of the produce.’ According to Hultzsch, ‘ bureaucracy triumphed against charity ’ 
and athabhdgiye restricts the scope of the grant conveyed by the words Lummini-gdine vbalike 
kate (‘ the village Lumbini is made tax-free ’), and imposes upon the village the obligation of 
paying an eighth share of the produce to the royal treasury. 

These explanations do not seem to me to be satisfactory. (1) It is foreign to the style 
in which inscriptions are written to employ vague terms like ' partaking of riches.’ As a 
rule, the inscriptions state clearly the exact amount of money donated as a gift. Again, the 
gifts of money recorded in Indian inscriptions are made not indiscriminately to all men, but 
to priests only, that is, to BrAhmanas, Jaina or LihgAyat gurus or Buddhist bhik^. The 
gift of 100,000 gold-pieces, therefore, stated in the Divydvaddna as made by Asoka in the 
Lumbinivana must have been made to the Buddhist bhilaus of some monastery established 
near by ; it can in no way be regarded as made to the freemen of the Lumbin! village, and it 
would be incorrect to describe them as ‘ partakers of riches.’ (2) Fleet’s explanation too is 
unsatisfactory ; for the eighth share of grains that he refers to is a tax payable to the king, 
and since the village is made ubalika, the freemen thereof will receive not only this tax but 
other taxes as well payable to the king, and the addition of the words athabhdgiye ca is, in the 
circumstances, meaningless and unnecessary. (3) Similarly, it is shown by the word ca 
after athabhdgiye in the inscription that this word refers to the grant of something in addition 
to the freeing of taxes ; and hence the explanations of Thomas and Hultzsch, according to 
which athabhdgiye restricts the scope of the gift conveyed by the words I/ummini-gdme vbalike 
kate are clearly untenable. 

I propose therefore to make an attempt here to find out a more satisfactory explanation 
of that word. 

As has already been indicated above, the king’s making the Lumbini village tax-free 
means the grant by him of that village, that is, of the revenues derived from that village, 
payable to the king’s treasury, to the freemen thereof. Such grants of tax-free villages are 
recorded in innumerable inscriptions of later times ; and it is instructive in this connection to 
compare the wording of some of them with that of the Rummindei inscription. I "ball 
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therefore for that purpose reproduce here the relevant words of some of the inscriptions 
published in the Epigm^ihia Carnatica. 

1. Inscription at Homma (IV, p. 10 ff.), dated Sth July 1380, recording tlie gi-ant of a 
sarvawrnya (i.c.. tax-free) village by Bajlapa, governor of Hadinadu to Bhutandi-haruva : 
(1 flivara sth-dnika Bkufdndi-Mruvam. . . .Uge hiranya-dhard-putvakain nuiAi Oandrdrlca~ 
Idram baram sarmmdnyav dgi, i.e., ‘as tax-free gift to Bhutandi-haruva trustee for the 
[image of that] god, with pouring of water and gold, to endure as long as the moon, 
sun and stars.’ 

2. Karakala-madahalli inscription {IV, p. 60 If.), dated in U97 a.d.. recording the 
grant by Ganna nanjaraja Orleyar of Ummatturu to Narasiinhabhatta of a village ; d 
gramammi nimage sa-hiranyodaka-dd^m-dMrdpiircakavdgi mrvanmnyovdgi kottu, i.e., 

‘ having given that village to you tax-free with jiouring of water and gift of gold.’ 

3. Harihara inscription (XI. p. 13 ff.), dated 20th January 1-562, recording a donation 
by Marga.sahaya-nayaka to the Harihara temxJe : Ganganaruii emha grumavanu sarva- 
nmnya-jirnoddharam mddi samo.rpim,\.e.. ‘ ha%'ing granted the village Gahganarasi after 
making it tax-free.’ 

•t. Puttanapura inscription (IV. i*. 14 ff.). dated apparently on 6th December 1546, 
recording the grant of a village by the maMma idaleivara (name defaced) to a Ling&yata 
guru of Ummatturu ; grdmada simeyanmt nimage srvamdnyaviigi koUevu, i.e., ‘ we have 
given to you tax-free the village [limited by the afore-mentioned] boundaries.’ 

3. Oitaldrug iuscrijttion (XI, p. 4 ff.), dated 1st August 1328. recording a grant 
made by Bajlappa-dandanfi-yaka and Singeya-dandanayaka ; Beggedo leyamt . . . .aetabho- 
ga tijassvdmga-nidki-nihepasiddh-a-sddhya-jalapd^dna-sahitamgi. . . .snrvarruinyovdgi, i.e,, 

‘ the village Bennedone free of taxes and with adabhSga-tejn^sn'dmya. nidki, nihtpa, 
■siddha, sddhya. jala, and pamga.' 

6. Bcdur grantof Harihara IT of Vijayanagara (V, p. 211 ff.), datedinl385 a.k., record- 
ing the gift of a village to some Brihmanas : grdmam GhaUadaha"tii samdkhyd-sobfatam 
dhruvam 1 Sarmjm-sri-Harihara-maMrdja-purdkhyayd jj nidhi-niktagw-mlUa-pd^nu- 
gdmi-sddhyakam \eiddMk'e'i'(iayi(tam cddabhoga &vdmyddi-samkulam ‘ agrnMrnm imammrva- 
mdnyam d-candra-tdrakam | 

7. Hulikere gi ant of Harihara II of Vijayanagara (\’, p. 520 ft.), dated on 4th Decem- 
l>er 1378, recording the gift of a village to some Brahmanas : Janibfirmu Honnaldpura- 
mgi mddi. . . .d-calus-stnie-volag-idla nidhi-tiike&pa-jala-jxmna-siddha-sddhya-aeUdthdga- 
t^jassvdmya-samasta-bali-sahita-vdgi sarmmdnyavdgi koitu, i.e., ‘having granted Jambflrn 
as tax-free village after renaming it Honnalapura, with nidhi, nihf.pa, jala, pdtdipi, 
iiddha, sddhya, nfkibkbga-i^Ja^svdrnya and the revenues from all taxes within its 
four boundaries.’ 

8. Sadahajli grant of Devaraya of Vijayanagara (IX, p. 106 ft.), dated 22nd November 
1425, recording the gift of three villages to a Brahraana named Ke^ava : . . . .addt su-tmno- 
Jmram | hiran yodaka-dhdrdptam aarvamdnydgrakdrakam || d-candra-tdra-bhogdrtfiam akhilo- 
jiddhi-ddritam | nidhi-nihepapdmna-jala-Sekharitdntaram || catus struodara-gatair astt^hogair 
<>hmkrtam \ dgdmindm aie.?dndm bhogdndm api bhdjanam |j sth/innrn karii^/amdndndm tat/ika- 
ksfira-aampaddm j 

9. Mudiyanur grant of Bukkaraya of Vijayanagara (X, p. 135 ft ), dated in 1344 a.d. 
I'ccording the grant of a village to Somana-Nftcana the Telugu poet : Penamdgani-vikhytb 
tarn sarva-sasyopa-iobhiiam | Bukkardyapurdkhydta-pralindmnd ca iobhitam ]| nidhi-nik^pa- 
mmyuhan} ja<a-pdmna-saynyutam [ akfi^y-dgumi-sahitam siddka sddhya-mmanvitam i| asta- 
bfiogam idain mrmmdnyam d-candra-tdrakam | ... .dattavdn mudd 1 

10. N&gasandra grant (XII. p. 63 ff.), dated apparently on 18th November 1381, re- 
cording the gift of a village to Vidyabhusana-diksita by Oannappa Oleya, nephew of 

2 
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Harihara I of Y ii&y amigaxsi : ,Stgemdvma-MUiyanii m-hiranyMal-a-ddna^dMnt-f urvv.- 

katn imdi a-grmn^a caius-shneyolagana nidhi-niMpa-jctla-pdmna-aMm^^^^ 
sddhya-mtabhoga-tejm-svdmya-sahilav-ahmita d-grarnavanv aanamdmjmagt ehahhogya- 
da agraMravanmi kottaru, i.e.. •' with pouring of water and gift of gold, he granted 
Sigemavina-halH free of taxes and as an agrakdm enjoyable by one [person only], with 
cntcd>hoga-lijassnmya, namely, nidhi. niimpa, Jala, pKtmna. ahhii. dganu. siddha and 
siidhya, within the four boundaries of the village.' 

11. Ha-ssan grant of Krsnaraya of Vijayanagara (V. p. 4 ff.). dated 2jth July lolo. re- 
cording the grant of a village to some Brahinanas : Kitidw-grainom uttammu j mr- 

mmdnyam mtus-slmd-samyidatn ca smmnMah [ 'iiidhi-ink>:epa-pdf/ina-Mddh<i-sddhyn- 
jaldnvitam [ ahmy-agdmi-scmytiJdarn gana-bhogyam sa-bMmkam ,, vdpl-kiipa-tatdkaU cu 
kacchendpi aamanvitarn j &adikmiya-payo-dMrd-piirmkwn daftavdn mndn 1( 

12. Harihar inscription (XT. p. oS ft.), dated 6th Xovember 1.3.38, recording the grant 
of a village to the Harihara temple by Acynta-tnallapanna. governor of Acyutaraya of 

\ Kundavdddbhidliom grdmcm sarva-sasydbhivrddhUlam | .... nidhi-nihepa- 
mmyuktam jala-pamm-samyutam j| akginy-dgdmi-samyuktam .siddha-sddhya-samanvifaw j 
sarvamdnyam araury grdmarn sammta-boli-smi}yutam |i . . . .prdddd dcandra-tdrakam i 

1.3. Hassan grant of Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagara (V, p. 4 3 ). dated in 1561 a.d., re- 
cording the grant of a village to a Br&hmana : KabbaVindmakcan grdmain gfMrdmopak>bhi- 
tnm I sarvamhiyaru catva-simd-samyutain ca samantalah ji nidhi -nihcpa-pdmia-siddha- 
sddhya-jaldnvUam I akdyy-dgdmi-samyuktam eka-bhogycm sa-bhnruham , vdpi-kvpa-tatdkaia 
ca kacckdrdmais ca sarny litem I sa-hiranya-payo-dhdrd-purvakatn dotlavdn mvdd 

14. Singapura inscription (V, p. 18 ff.). dated lOth January 1381. recording the grant 
of a village by Harihara II of Vijayanagara to ten Brahmanas : upagrdma Magclml/i saha 
fiihgdpurasya catua-simevalagidla ■nidhi-nikp'pa-jala-tarv-pihdna-aiddha-addhyagaleinia 
aiiabhoga-tijaaavdmyavannu anhka suvarndddya davaadddya anha . . . .aarvamdnya-agrahdra- 
vagi, i.e., ‘ the village SingApura with its hamlet Magehalli as tax-free agrahdra. together 
with avhka, revenue paid in money and in kind (grain), and adabhogct-fcjaaavdmya consisting 
of nidhi, niksepKi. jeda. taru. pdadm. aiddha and sddhyn within its four boiindarics.' 

15. Citaldrug inscription (XI, p. 2). dated 18th May 13.3.3. recording the grant of a 
village by the mahdmaydaleavara Mallinatha Votleya to the temple of Siddhanatha : Cikkn- 
puravanu jirn6ddhdra>n mddi d-gmrada ccUus-aimey-o'agana akdni-dgdrni-nidhi-nlkaegyi 
jaUi-pdsdna-aiddha-addhya-aiddhdya-hodake-JMdike-kdnike-kadddya-billi-kotlana-alir-anydyc- 
aiMa-hattidere-iappni-taviiii-ptdrvdya-apdrvdyav-olagdda adabhogadejcmrdinyavanv sami- 
mdnyavdgi, i.e., ‘ the village Cikkapura as tax-free village, .after renovating it. together 
with aslabhoga -tcjassvdmya including akdvi. dgdmi [and other taxes nanted]. . . .ajnirvdya 
within its four boundaries.’ 

16. Hebb&le grant of Xarasirahanayaka and some others (V. p, 5.32 ff.). dated in 1665 
A.D.. recording the gift of a village to twelve Brahmana.s ; i-Dt.mrahaliiycmba grdmavanu 
.... d-grdwakke aaluva catua-amey-olagdda gadde-beddala-tdta-tiiriike-ane-accukatlu-kddd- 
rambha-ntrdrambhagal emba astahhogaitgalannn nidhi-nikdpM-jala-pdidiia-ahhii -dgdmi- 
aiddha-addhy-ahgal emba aAatejaasvdmyagaktneiu aakala avvarndddya davaadddya hoge-kdnike. 
muntdda cihivdna-kdyikegahi aahd nivi dgumddi annbkaviaikmidii . . . .avkhadalli. . . .iralvt- 
lavaru, . . .endv . . . .kotta aarvamdnydgrahdrada tdmraadaana. i.e.. ‘ the copper grant in 
witness that we have granted to you as tax-free agrahdra the village Devarahaiji. Within 
the four boundaries thereof, jou will possess the eight bhogas comprising gadde, beddalu, 
lota, tiidike. aye. accu-katiu. kdddrambha and nirdrambha. and the eight iigasavdmyas com- 
prising nidhi. nikaepa. jala, pd§dna, aiddha, sddhya, akaini and dgdrni ; you will cause 
to be paid to you all revenues of money and grain and also from hogekdyikr and other 
minor taxes and live in happiness.’ 

{To be contimted.) 
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WAS THE KAUTALlTA ARTHA-^ASTBA IN’ PROSE OR IN VERSE ? 

By Pbofessob PRAN NATH. D.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. 

Katttalya states at the end of his introductory chapter that in the text “ There are oa 
the whole 15 books, 150 chapters, 180 sections and 6000 ilohas.”^ Dr. Shamasastry men- 
tions that “ In chap, vii of his DasaJcumdra-carita, Dandin has also stated that the extent 
of the Daridantti abridged by Vishnugupta is 6000 Mokas.”* As sloka generally means ‘ verse ’ 
and the present text is in prose. Pandit Ganapati Sastrin thinks that “ by Moka, 32 letters 
are meant, and when these letters are knitted together they make a book.”® Before ac- 
cepting this interpretation, it may be stated that the present text shows a peculiar type of 
harmony which does not seem to be accidental. The text is full of parts of anustubh verse 
and of sentences which, by a slight alteration, assume the form of stanzas. The following 
examples of sentences which either (o) begin with a line, or lines, of amisttibh verse, or {b) 
can be converted into the anustvhk metre by removing or adding a word or two, will make 
my meaning more clear. 

(a) Sentences which begin with a line or lines of annsfubb verse : — 


1. 

AniAksald trayi vdrtd 

p. 6. 

2. 

Tatra dharmopadhd auddhdn 

p. 16. 

3, 

Sarva-pravrajitdSca svam 

p. 18. 

4. 

Tatra ye’nuprasarnseyuh 

p. 22. 

5. 

Yathaivaganindm dhenua 

p. 25. 

6. 

Ihgitam anyathd vrttih 

p. 26. 

7, 

Amdtya-sampadopdo 

p. 30. 

8. 

Atyaktarn tulya-sUdbhia 

p. 36. 

9. 

Dvittye sndna-bhojavam 

p. 38. 

10. 

Trtiye tHrya-ghfOseiia 

p. 38. 

11. 

Astame rtvigdcdrya 

p. 38. 

12. 

Mryate matta-kokila^ 

p. 41. 

13. 

Catur-danddntard rathyd 

p. 54. 

14. 

Cdturvarrtya-samdjive 

p. 55. 

15. 

To bhrtydtma-ptddbhydm 

p. 69. 

16. 

Ak?a-Mldm andyukto 

p. 87. 

17. 

Trayof^dlh tapaniyasya 

p. 88. 

18. 

Atma-baldnukulyena 

p. 38. 

19. 

KoSa-grha-vidhdnena 

p. 40. 

20. 

Arpayet kdca-karmarial} 

p. 87. 

21. 

Bhartd vd kdrayan ndnyah 

p. 185. 

22. 

Andhas calita Sdatro vd 

p. 325. 

23. 

Asdstra-caksur andho yat 

p. 325. 

24. 

Sannidhdtr-samdhartros 

p. 333. 

25. 

Sannidhdtd krtdvastham 

p. 333. 

26. 

Bhinna-ku^ndhayor bhinna 

p. 337. 

27. 

Kdlafy sito§r}a-varsdtmd ; 



tasya rdlrirahalj, pakso 

p. 340. 

28. 

Deial}, sreydn ityeke- 



sthala-gato hi svd riakram 

p. 340. 


1 Dr. R. Shamasastry, Kaviilya'a Arthaidstra, English translation, 1929 edn,, p. 6. 

> Ibid., p. viii. 

3 ^lokaiha dv&trimiad aksardni, yeadn samuddya eko gratuha iti ganyata- (The Arthaidatra of 
Kaulalya, Trivandrum, 1924, vol. I, p. 25.) 
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(b) Sentences which become a verse by removing or adding a word or two. 


1, 

Saptcme tnantram adhydsita. 
Gudha-puru^msca pre§ayd. 

p. 38, 


Astame rtvigdcdrya, 

2. 

Bh^ndikddhikarani-picchas 



sutram cellamaboUaruim 

p. 93. 

3. 

Prajnd-idstra-caksur-hi rdjd 

p. 340. 


alp&ndpi prayaAnemt 

4. 

Mantrindmapi himantrino 
bhavanti tesdmpyanye, 
saisd mantri-parampard 



mantram bhinaUi {yasmdt) 

p. 27* 

6. 

yadyad utpadyate tattad 



bhakaayati 

p. 69. 

6 , 

^daane idaanam Hi- 

^dsana-pradhdnd hi rdjdnah. 



tanm'dlatvdt sarndhi-vigra.. . 

p. 70. 

7. 

Khanibhyo dhatu-panyddd- 



nesu satchatam atyayah 

p. 113. 

8. 

Akdmdydh Icumdryh vd 



edhaae vitamo dandah 

p. 124. 

9. 

Nagne vinagne nyahge’ 



pHrke’mdtrke Hi 

p. 154, 

10. 

Kapild VTtta-pucchd ca. 



Hi (?) carma-jdtayah 

p. 80. 


It is aiso interesting to notice that in many places the text of the Artha-Sdstra is so sensi- 
tive that by a slight change it turns into a verse, e.g., by omitting the words Hi, vydkhydtd^, 
etc., or by adding or altering a few letters. A change in the constmction will sometimes 
have the same effect. The following specific examples will give a better idea of what 
is meant. 


1. 

Anvtksain trayi vdrtd 

Anvik^Jn trayi vdrtd 


dar/tdamlis ceti vidydh- 

dan^nHiaca SdhxHi. 2. 


Kau. S. P. 6. 

Kgmandaki, p. 26. 

2. 

Trayi vdrtd dayda-nHii 

Trayi vdrtd darfd^-nitia 


Ibid., p. 6. 

Ibid., p. 27. 

3. 

Vdrtd darpia-nitiMi 

Vdrtd ca daydanitiica 


Ibid., p. 6, 

Ibid., p. 27. 

4. 

Dapdanitirekd vidyety 

Ekaiva danda-nitiatu 


Ausanasdh' 

vidyety Auianaadh athitdh- 


tasydm hi aarva-vidy 

Taaydrn hi sarva-vidydndm 


drarnbhah pratibaddhd Hi. 

drambhdh aampratiffhitdh. 5. 


Ibid., p, 6. 

Ibid., p. 27. 

6, 

Cataara eva vidyd 

Vidya4caiaara evaitd 


Hi Kautilyah- 

Hi no guru-darsanam. 


Ibid,, p. 6, 

Ibid., p. 27. 

6. 

Dharmd dharmau irayydmi 

Dharmddharmau trayi-athitau. 


Arthdnarthau vdrtdydm. 

Arthdnarthau tu vdrtdydm 


Naydnayau dav^ nitydm 

dayda-nitydm naydnayau, 7, 


Ibid., p. 6. 

Ibid., p. 27, 

7. 

Dravya-prakfti-hinam api 

Dravya-prakrti-htno’pi 


Ibid., p. 250, 

Ibid., p. 67, 
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8. Na tvevdndtrna-mmpanmrn. 

Ibid., p. 250. 

9. Atmavati labdhdvakdidfy . . 

atMna-sthairyam avdpnoti 
Ibid., p. 250. 

10, Kraunco visdbhydie mddya- 
ti. ... Mryate mcMa-hoki- 
laT^. Cakorasyaksii},ii,vim’ 
jyete. 

Ibid., pp. 40-41. 

11. V{?a-digdhena nUpureya 

Vairantyam melchcdd-ma7},in& 
Sautnram JdliUham 
ddariena 

Ibid., p. 41. 


Na tvevdndtma-sampanndd 
Ibid., p. 67. 
Labdhavakdao nipuya 

dtmavalya(ti) 

Sthdne sthairyam avdpnoti 
Ibid., p. 68. 
Cakorasya virajyete 
nayane visa-darsandt. 
Suvyaktam mddyati krauUco 
mryate matta-kokilaj},. 12. 

Ibid., p. 92. 
Visa-digdhena Sauvtram 
mekhald-mayind nrpam. 
Nupureyu ca Vairupyam 
Jdrusyam darpayena ca. 53. 
Ibid., p. 100. 


Thus it is clear that the interpretation of the term iloka as meaning any 32 letters does 
not appear to be satisfactory. Fragments of anustubh given above show that the present 
text is based on books which were in verse. K5mandaki, while abridging the Artha-Mstra 
of Cdnakya does not follow the order of the present text. He has, moreover, left out some 
of the most important portions of the text and gives nothing about them. For instance, the 
Adhyakfopracdra, Dharma-etMya, Kaytaka-dodhana, Aupanisadika, etc., covering nearly 


218 pages of the present text, are overlooked by him as if he did not know them. There 
is a chapter entitled Kaytaka-aodhana in the NUi-sdra of K5mandaki, but it has nothing in 
common with the Kaytaka-aodhana of the present Arthoridatra. It is possible that he may 
have taken liberties with the original text while abridging his master’s book. Against this 
suggestion it may be said that Kamandaki often versifies the sentences occurring in the 
Artha-Sdatra and in many places follows them very minutely. The best solution of the 
problem seems to be to assume that the original text was in verse and that the order of the 
sections was also slightly different. The compiler of the existing text was very eager to 
end each chapter with a verse. These verses may have belonged to an original text and 
have been quoted at the end of each section with a view to paying due respect to Acftrya 
Kautalya. If this explanation be accepted many riddles may easily be solved. For in- 
stance, the verse Sarva-adatrdyyanukramya prayogam upalabhya ca, Kautilyena narendrdrthe 
adaanaaya vidhih krtah,” which means ‘ Having followed all sciences and having fully ob- 
served the forms of writing in vogue, these rules of writing royal writs have been laid down 
by Kautilya in the interest of kings,’ may belong to the colophon of the original text. As 
the 28th prakaraya of the Artha-^tra is full of verses together with explanations thereof, 
it is probable that the verses represent an earlier text, while the explanation in prose belongs 


to a much later date. Those who believe that the present text in its present form was com- 
piled by the minister Kautalya himself will find it difficult to explain what induced him to 
mention his name at the end of 28th section. The ordinary procedure was for the author to 
mention his name and the work done, together with other details if so desired, at the end 
of each chapter, or part or volume. There is no such order in the Artha-idatra. Further- 
more, at the end of the present text there are two verses in the colophon which have been 
translated by Dr. Shamasastry in the following manner : — 

“ This Sfistra has been made by him who from intolerance (of misrule) quickly 
rescued the scriptures and the science of weapons and the earth which had passed to the 


Nanda king. 
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“ IJaving seen discrepancies in many ways on the part of the writers of. comment- 
aries on the Sastras, Vishnu Gupta himself has made (this) Sutra and commentary.”* 
The question naturally arises, where are the aiitras and the commentaries on them ? 
The present text is not in the form of autras and commentaries. K the last verse is an inter- 
polation, what guarantee is there that the verses mentioning the name Kautilya, and fol- 
lowing no particular order or procedure, are not themselves interpolations ? The Cdnakya- 
sutrdni appended to the second edition of the Mysore text might have had a commentary 
which is now lost. 

On the one hand, the author of these aUtrm follows a portion of the Artha-idatra, and 
the first seven autraa disclose the same order of sections as was followed by Kftmandaki ; 
on the other hand he seems to be quite independent, as if he had no regard for the present 
text and had no acquaintance even with the NUi-sdra of Kamandaki. Taking all these points 
into consideration, it appears that the verses containing the author’s name have no practical 
value in fixing the date of the text, as Dr. Shamasastiy thought. The learned doctor’s 
further argument, based upon the state of society depicted in the Artha-idatra, leading bim 
to the conclusion that it is pre-Buddhist, becomes inconclusive in view of the fact that there 
is little to show the exact conditions prevailing in the pre -Buddhist period. Similarly, his 
reliance on Dandin is not conclusive, inasmuch as there is no means of ascertaining whether 
the tradition handed down to Dandin about the authorship of the work was based on fact. 

From what has been said above it would seem most probable that the original text was 
in verse, and not in prose. 


NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

Bv Pbop. S. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 

{Continued from page 149.) 

Ellora.— The earliest reference to these Caves in Hobaon-Jobaon is from Th6venot 
(1665). But there seems to be a fairly clear allusion to them in Mas'hdi. 

[c. 916] “ Nous avons d6crit les temples de I’lnde consacrfe aux idoles qui ont la forme' 
du bairah [sans doubte le pradjdpati], c'est-ii-dire du germe qui parut dans I’lnde h I’origine 
des temps ; le grand temple nomme Aladra [Ellora ?] oh les Indiens se rendent en pelerinage 
des regions les plus eloignees. Ce temple a une ville entihre k titre de la fondation pieuse, 
et il est entoure de mille cellules ou vivent les devots qui se consacrent d I’adoration particu- 
liere de cette idole.”— Pratriea d’or, ed. et tr. Barbier de Meynard, IV, 95. The translatw 
suggests that this must be Ellora ; and there is a good deal to be said for this identification, 
as may be easily read as IjjUl ‘Aldvra ’ the symbols for ddl and wdv, being so very 

much alike as to be often confounded by copyists. 

The cave temples are also mentioned by Firishta in his account of the Deccan expedition 
of 1306 and the capture of Dewal Devi, the daughter of Rdja Karan of Anhilwad : 

“ While halting for two days to refresh his army among the mountains, some of his 
[AJaf lOsan’s] troops to the number of 300 went without leave to see the caves of Fllora, in the 
neighbourhood of Dewgur [i.e., Deogiri now Daulatabad], from which city his camp was not 
far distant.” Briggs’ Ferishta, I, 369 ; Lucknow Lith., 1, 117. This is but a casual mention. 
But there is a lengthy description of these monuments in the Tazkiratu'l-muldk—a. History of 
the ' Adilshahis of Bijapur vTitten in A.H. 1020 (c. 1611 A.C.)‘-Rieu, Catalogue of Peraian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, I, 316 ; Rehatsek, Catalogue of Peraian Manuscripts in 
the Mulld Firdz lAhrary, Bombay, p. 75. 

Another Musalman historian also speaks of them, but the passage is scarcely worth 
quoting as it is practically identical with the one quoted by Sir Henry Yule from the Ma’deiri 
i- Alamgiri. See lOiwafi Ehdn, Iluntald^abu’l-lubdb, in Elliot and Dowson, History of India, 


i Shamasastry’s English translation, 1929, ed., p. 463. 
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Fedea Fuddeea. — Yule's earliest reference is to Nunez (1554). 

Referring to the Kingdom of Gujarat, Barbosa writes : 

[c. 1516.] “ There is as well another kind of reckoning in which they carry on their deal- 

ings, which they call fedeo and it is nought but a name being the value of eighteen reis, or 
fourteen or twelve, according to place, for it is more in some places and less in others.’' — 
The Book of Duarte Barbosa. Trans. Dames. I, 156. 

The author of the Mirdt-i-Sikandari, a history of the Independent Sultans of Gujarat 
written about 1611 A.G., speaks of phadiijds having been current in the province in 1457 A.C. 

“ It is said that hg h t in g went on for five days [in tlie neighbourhood of Kombhalmcr 
between Sultan Qutbu’d-din Ahmad Shah and Rana Kumbha of Chitor], and that a cup of 
water was sold for five phadiyds, equivalent in that neighbourhood to twelve Mnrddt 
tankahs (Sir E. G. Bayley's trans., p. 151). 

This word also occurs in two old Parsi sale-deeds, dated A.H. 923 (l.llT A.G.) and A.H. 
952 (1545 A.G.), which have been published in my Studies in Parsi History, pp. 1.57 — 167, 

Firinghee. — (The earliest English example given bj- Yule is of 1614.) 

[1609.] “■ And his reason was, for that at his beeinge with the Greate Turke at courte. 

there came a Frangay. as he tearmed him (which I take to bee an Italian) whoe desired 
license to come into the Red Sea with one shipp to trade.’' — Jo^irnal of John Jourdain. Hak. 
Soc. Series, ed. [Sir] W. Poster, pp. 89-90. 

Ganza. — [1583-91.] ‘' Their current money in these parts [Pegu] is a kind of brasse 
which they call Gansu, wherewith you may buy golde, silver, rubies, muske, and all other 
things.” — Ralph Fitch in Early Travels in India, ed, Foster, p. 35, 

Ghee. — Yule’s earliest illustration is from Blochmann’s translation of the Atn-i-Akbari. 
but a reference to the Bibliotheca Indica. text, which was edited by himself, shows that the 
word ght does 7iot occur in that work, and that the expression used by Abul-Fazl is rav^an-i- 
zard {ijj ‘ Yellow oil.’ — Loc. cit., p. 138, 1. 3 from foot. 

Gingerly. — The earliest example given of the use of this name for a part of the east coast 
of India (between the Godavari delta and Orissa) is of 1680-81. 

[1654.] “ Greenhill, being about to send his brother [Joseph] and son-in-law [John 

Gurney] to Giitgarlee insisted, in spite of Fuddle's protests, on dispatching Nynapa with 
them.” — English Factories in India (1651-4), p. 263, 

[1669-79.] “ This coast called GfHynfee is certainly the most pleasant and commo- 
dious sea coast that India affordeth. . . ; It beginneth at Point or Gape Goodawaree, 
the entrance or south side of the bay Corango . ? . and ■, . . extendeth itsclfe soe farre 

as to the Great Pagod Jno Gernaet. " — Bowrey, The Countries round the Bay of Bengal, ed,. 
by Sir R. G. Temple, pp. 120-21. 

Gold Mohur Flower. — The derivation of this word is xmcertain, but Yule's suggestion 
that it signifies ‘ peacock- flower ’ receives .some support from the following sentence in B&bur’s 
Memoirs. In his description of the Peacock, which, he says, is called mor by the Hindustanis, 
he writes : 

“ The flowers on its back are much the smaller ; below the back as far as the tail-tips 
are [larger] flowers painted in the same colours.” — A. S. Beveridge, The Bdbur-ndma in 
English, II, 493. 

Here the word used for ‘ flowers ’ in the Turki text is the Persian gul, and is used, as 
IVIrs. Beveridge says, for what we call ‘eyes.’ In the Persian version made by the Khan-i- 
Idianan ‘ Abdu’r-rahim in the reign of Akbar, the same phrase is used, and the clause 
runs thus : 

(Bombay Lithograph. A.H. 1308 , p. 194 , 1. 11 .) In a word, the ‘ eyes ’ on the peacock’s 
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tail are called gt'l hy ti'c Persians, and a.s the flower Ijear.' markings similar to these ‘ ej-es,’ 
it may have been called gul-i-mor. 

Another jwssible explanation is l j tjul-t-mihr. ' flower of the snn,' a.s the tree is in 
it.s gloiy and iflossoms in summer, when the smi is at the height of his power. 

Goojuri. — William Hawkins i.s perhaps the earliest English traveller who mentions 
these people. 

I lOlO.) ■■ Passing a mile hence [.5C(7. Bayana | on a faire cawsey. you come to the King’s 
house, sometimes faire, now ruinate, where a tew poore remaine in the ruines.'’ — 

Sir W. Foster. Early Travel‘s in India, p. l.')2. See aho ibid., pp. l.tli. l.jT. 

Gosain Goss.yne. — [1608-11.] “ Acabarpore [Akbarpur in Fy/.abAd District, OudeJ 
12 o[oss], formerly a great city, still famou.- for the anticpiities of Indian gobins or saints.” 
William Finch in Early Travels in India, ed. Fo.ster, p. l.>d. 

Grass-cloth. — The learned authors .say that these fabrics " were made of Rhea or some 
kindred species, but we have not been able to determine thi.®." Dr. Watt lias examined the 
matter and he is of opinion that this ‘ herba ‘ was the coma of the hairs or floss from the seeds 
of ma/Idr or Calotropis rjiganlea. and not the Rhea tibre. " Rhea could never have beenfound 
;is a wild plant in Orissa, and the allusion fin Osare Federiei] to the ' bole ’ or fruit from 
which the flbre was obtained precludes rhea from consideration altogether. ' The vernacular 
name yerua. which occurs in Fitch, he thinks, ' is clearly a form of the word that denotea 
<'aiolropis throughout Oris.sa and theKarnatak to this day. " — < 'ondnerrial Prodnds of India, 
pp. 207-08. 

Gun^y. — Wr. (Tooke points out that the word does not occur in the original text of the 
Ain, but there can be no doubt that it had come into general use about that time as it is 
found in Firishta's History, which was completed about 161 1 A.(b 

[c. 1611. J "It happened that some of Ram Dew's <ubiects who had brought salt for 
sale from the Concan had left their bags close to the fort walls ami fled on the approach of the 
enemy." — Briggs' Fcn'.9/da, I, 300. Here the word for ■ bags ' is yum Lucknow 

kith., 1, y.j, 1. 1.7. The .same word is again employed, ibid.. 1. !t6. 1. !) (=Briggs. ibid., T. 309). 

[1019.] " To-morrow they w ill send a case of Alicante to the Governor, and some {lunny 

tor the factory." — English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1018-1021). p. 9ft. See also ibid., 
p. 101, ■■ stronge gunnee or course canvas."’ 

Haddy. — [1012.] " Of these there are many; and haddyes. which are pentioners from 

the paye of one horse to ten. there are an infinite number. The paie of each horse is worth 
t»etwecne hi and 43 ropeas per monneth."— TAe Journal of John Jourdain. e(l. [Sir] W. Foster 
p. 190. 

Halalcore. — \c. 1.190. j "Sweepers are called in Hindustan Ha.lulkhhr. His Majesty 
iicil. Akbar) brought this name en vogue.'' — Atn-i-Akljarl. trans. Bloehmann, 1, 139. The 
words in the original are (Text, 1, 144, 1. 1 1 from foot). 

[c. 1.19.5.] " Whoever found a powerful friend among the nobles ami people at Court, 

s. cured his wislu's. and whoever could not obtain a similar inttwluction had to give large 
bribes ... to all the subordinates of the Shaikh, cvim to the fardshes, door keepers, 
jrooms and sweepers. " — Badaoni in Elliot and Dowson. //. of V. .i^p 

Here the word for ' sweepers ' in the text is halttlHor (Text. 11, 2(»1). 

Blociimann says that " it is doubtful whether it was Akbar's invention’’ (ibid., note)i 
l ut Abiil-Fazl does not state that the Emperor invented it. He is said only to have brought 
t ‘ into vogue. In this connection, the following sentence from Thevenot. which Yule has 
.mitted from his quotation, is worthy of attention : — 

■■ And they who approve this last application, say that heretofore the Halalcour were 
called Haramcour, eaters of prohibited meats ; birt th»t a King one day hearing hi.9 courtiers 
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jear them, because of their nasty trade, said to them, since these people gain their bread 
better than you, who are lazy lubbards, their name of Haramcour ought to be given to 
you, and to them that of Halalcour.” — Travels into the Levant, Part III (Indies), Eng. trans., 
1687, p. 64. 

Whether Akbar had anything to do with it or not, it is fairly certain that no example 
of the use of the word in this sense by any writer who lived before his accession is known. 
There can be also little doubt the ‘ King ’ of Thevenot’s story is Akbar. 

Peter Mundy gives a third explanation of the name. [1632.] “ They eat all manner of 
carrion, as horses, cattell, doggs, catts that die of themselves, sayeing other men are cruell 
in takeinge away the lives of the creatures, when as [whereas] they eat none but those whome 
God kills .” — The Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir R. C. Temple, II, 306. 

Harry.— The earliest use of the name quoted by Yule is of 1706, but we find it 
in Albirfini. 

[c. 1030.] “ The people called Hddi, Doma (Domba), Chandala and Badhatan {sic) 
are not reckoned amongst any caste or guild. They are occupied with dirt5^ work, like the 
cleansing of the villages and other services : . . . according to general opinion, they 

descend from a Sudra father and a Brahmani mother as the children of fornication ; therefore 
they are degraded outcasts.”— Alberuni, /wdia, trans. Sachau, I, 101. 

Hooka. — The following is a much earlier use of the word than any of those quoted 
by Yule : — 

[1675.] Hoocars : commonly called hubble-bubble.” — T. Bowrey, Countries round the 
Bay of Bengal, ed. Sir R. C. Temple, p. 97. See also ibid., p. 96 and n, 

Hooly. — Mr. Crooke quotes from Hedges’ Diary (1671) ; but here is an earlier use : — 

[1628.] “ It is however reported that a great caravan is to depart from this place after 
the Hoohe festival .” — English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1624-9). p. 246. 

Hoondy. — (The earliest use quoted in Yule is of 1810.) 

[c. 1600.] “ When H. M. [.ikkbar] heard of this he gave orders that the Gujarat treasure 
should be gradually conveyed and that more than three lakhs of rupis should be sent from 
Court by way of hund^. In this country the rule is that when one desires to have money 
conveyed without the expense and trouble of tran.sit to distant places, he makes it over to a 
man of means and he thereupon gives a writing. This is conveyed to the desired place, and 
the person there pays the money on seeing the document. The singular thing is that seals 
and witnesses are not required. The writing is called by this name (hundt), and in conse- 
quence of difference in place and circumstance sometimes it is met at par and sometimes there is 
profit.” Abul-Fa/.l, Akbarndnia, trans. Beveridge, III, 1139. 

The elaborate explanation indicates that it was a Hindu institution with which the 
Muhammadan conquerors were not familiar even at the end of the sixteenth century. 

Hurcarra. — See quotation dated 1639, s.v. Doai {supra, p. 149). 

Indigo. — Sir George Birdwood’s identification of ‘ Belondri ’ with ‘ Valabhi." i^ admit- 
tedly conjectural and uncertain. ' Baladi ’ Ginger is often mentioned I>y old European write: 
(Dames, The Book of Duarte Barbosa, II, 92 n. ; Hobson- Jobson, 266, s' c. " Country '), and 
it is possible that the same epithet may have been applied to the ' home-grown ’ variett* of 
indigo also. But balandar and balandarin and are given in the dictionarie.s 

of Richardson and Steinga.ss as short forms of balandtar y> yAj and balandtartn, 
for ‘ higher ’ and ‘ highest.’ The ‘ best Belondri ’ may thus signify the best of the first (or 
second) class. 

Jancada. — Yule’s earliest quotation is from Correa (1543), but these people are mention- 
ed in Barbosa also and they are called ‘ Janguada ’ in the Spanish version and ‘ Sanguada ' 
in Bamusio. 
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[1516.] “ When these Nayres accept service with the King or 'with any other person 
hy whom they are to be paid they bind themselves to die for him, and this rule is kept by 
most of them ; some do not fulfil it, but it is a general obligation. Thus if in any way their 
Lord is killed, and they are present, they do all they can even unto death ; and if they are 
not at that place, even if they come from their homes they go in search of the slayer or of the 
King who sent him forth to slay, and how many soever may be their enemies j^et every one of 
them does his utmost until they kill him. ... If any is in dread he takes one or two of 
these Nayres, or as many as are daring, to maintain ; to these he gives a certain small fee to 
protect him and for love of them, none dares to do him any hurt, for they and all their 
Ivindred will take vengeance for any injury done to such an one.'’ — The Booh of Duarte 
Barbosa, trans. Dames, II, 48. 

This passage shows that the Jancadas were closely related to the Amoucos. See Hobsoa- 
Jobson, s.v. A muck. The former were men ‘ bound by a vow,’ the latter were those Janca- 
das who in fulfilment of that vow, '• did all they could even unto death," when the necessity 
arose, who slew and gave “ themselves to slay ’’ for their lord. 

Jangar. — -(The earliest English use of the word quoted by Yule is of 1756.) 

[1621.] “ This coast [is] not yet freed of all the Danes, from whome an English woman 

[which] came out in their fleet, a maid about 24, upon a ginga[tha] came to Pollecat, and 
was after a little stay there honn[estly] married to the preacher of the fort." — English 
Factories in India, ed. Foster (1618-1621), p. 266. 

[1632.] “ That Sill in the night was to come ashore upon a jingada."—Ibid. (1630-33), 

p. 262. 

Jumdud. — The ‘ Jamdar Khana ’ (recte, jarnddr-lAdna) ( /' li. ^ ) of the passage 

quoted from Forbes, Oriental Memoirs has nothing whatever to do with this word ( ), 

janidhar, which is derived, as Yule says, from Sansk. yamadhdra. Jdmddr-H/tna is a Persian 
word from jam ( (• )) ‘ cup,’ or jama, ‘ garment,’ ‘ robe.’ 

Junk.— [1503-8.] “ There is also another kind of large ship which is ealled Giunchi 
and each of these is of the tonnage of one thousand butts, on which they carry some little 
vessels to a city called Melacha and from thence they go with the.se little vessels for small 
spices to a place which you shall know when the proper time comes." — The Travels of L di 
Varthema. trans. Badger, p. 211. See also pp. 2.39 and 258, uhere the word occurs in the 
singular form, giunco. 

Juribasso.— A little earlier than Saris (1613) or Cocks (1615), -lourdain use.s this word 
in the passage quoted below. 

[1610.] “ Sir Henry Middleton haveinge in the meantime fitted the shipps and made 
his Commission to mee i . . appointed for my assistance Ccorg Cockayne, Nicholas 
Bangham and a Spaniard as jnribasse and our pilot for the cwntryo. '—Jotirnal of John 
Jourdain, ed. Foster, pp. 243-44. 

Kapal.— This Malay word for ’ any square rigged vessel ’ occurs very early in European 
writers and is found in Varthema. In the chapter on the ‘ manner of navigating in Calicut,’ 
he says that flat-bottomed boats are called \Sambuchi ’ and that others which are made 
like ours, that is, in the bottom, are ealled CapelT— Travels of L.di Varthema, ed. Badger, 
p. 154. According to the Bombay Gazetteer (Thana), XIII, Pt. 2, 470, the word is still in 
use on that coast. 


{To be continued.) 
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ORDEAL by Balance. 

The following extract, being Appendix G of the 
Archteological Report for Travancore, 1930, is worth 
reproducing for a wider public than that of the 
Travancore State. 

B. C. Temple. 

“ Some 18 years ago, at Calicut, there took place 
‘ Dhata ’ or the weighing ordeal. It was in connec- 
tion with a suit then pending before the Sub-Court 
at Calicut, in which one of the questions to be 
determined was whether a Nampfitiri Brahman, 
who was a party to that suit, liad lost his caste for 
breach of some caste rules. I do not well remember 
now the grounds of accusation, but I heard the 
parties agreed with the concurrence of the Sub- 
Court, that, should the Namputiri Brahman under- 
go the weighing ordeal, and succeed in establishing 
his innocence before the Vydikas, or priests, according 
to the rules prescribed on that behalf, the question 
as to the caste status of the accused Namputiri 
Brahman might be decided in his favour. I pur- 
posely came down to Calicut from a distant place 
to be present at the ordeal. I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of the very imposing ceremony I witnessed on 
that occasion. It took place in the temple of Siva 
in Tali at Calicut, in the midst of a vast concourse 
of people, Brahmans and Sudras and the presence 
of the late Zamorin Mahsiraja Bahadur of Calicut, 
whose presence, it was said, was necessary to vali- 
date the procedure of the assembly of the Brahmans. 
The king or his accredited minister, it is said, should 
witness the ceremony. Accordingly the Zamorin 
officiated as the king. There was a large assembly 
of the most respectable Vydikfl Naraputiris, Nam- 
putiripads and many learned Brahmans from all 
parts of South Malabar. A big weighing machine, 
made of copper, was hung to a thick wooden beam 
placed on two strong wooden pillars planted in the 
imier courtyard of the temple. Before the actual 
weighing ceremony, there were as usual [in] all 
ceremonies conducted by the sacerdotal order, 
various preliminary ceremonies performed. Some 
Brahman priests of high order sat for making 
‘ homama ’ in the sacrificial fires kindled around the 
scale, some sat to perform ‘pujds,’ and some to 
recite ‘ mantras ’ and Vedic hymns. The weighing 
apparatus was decorated with garlands and wreaths 
of flower and sandal paste, and formally sanctified 
by ‘ mantras' The temple music was going on all 
the time, and occasionally the katinda, or temple 
guns, were fired. As usual at all Brahman cere- 
monies, a muliurlarn, or auspicious hour, had been 
fixed beforehand for the actual performance of the 
weighing ceremony. About some half an hour be- 
fore the appointed hour, a quantity of clay taken 


from the bed of the temple tank was brought and 
put into one of the scales, and the accused Nam- 
putiri was made to sit in the other scale in order to 
adjust the weight beforehand. Many people 
examined the adjustment and said that it was 
exact, the clay and the Brahman weighing exactly 
the same weight. I believe I myself was one who 
examined and testified to thi.s fact. The accused 
Brahman then left the scene to reappear for the 
ordeal. When the wretched man reappeared, all 
who saw him were moved to pity. The 24 hours’ 
fasting which he had to undergo previously to 
purify him for the ordeal, and the great mental 
anxiety, made him look a very miserable creature 
indeed. Add to this tlie fact that he had just then 
plunged in the tank and was coming directly from 
the tank without wiping off the water from his body 
and with his wet clothes on, as he was directed to 
do. It will be observed tliat not only was his body, 
but liis wealth, his reputation, his caste, in fact 
everytliing he cared for in this world, were, as it 
were, to be put in the balance ; and if he failed in 
the ordeal, his life was of course not worth livong. 
You can imagine, gentlemen, under such circum- 
stances, what should have Ireen the great mental 
perturbation of the poor old Brahman as he ap- 
proached the scales slowly, trembling with fear, and 
with tears rumiing down his cheeks. As he ap- 
proached the scales, he was made to prostrate 
before the weighing scales and repeat a stanza 
which was, I think, to the following effect : “ O 
Dhata, or weighing .scale, thou art the great judge 
of guilt or innocence. O mother Dhata, if I am 
innocent, let the scale in which I sit, go up ; if guilty, 
let it go down.” With the.se words he got into the 
scales. Great was the anxiety of the onlookers to 
know the result, which was however .soon pronounced 
by the Brahman priest, s fwlio officiated as judges 
of the ordeal) to be in favottr of tlie poor Brahman. 
As soon as the Brahman got into the scale, the 
surging crowd around tlie weighing machine be- 
came so uncontrollable and so disorderly, and there 
was so much confusion and U]iroar that many 
officials, including myself, were unable to see exactly 
how the scales stood ; but the judges loudly and 
vehemently declared in favour of the poor accused, 
and we were .all much jileased. .A. rich banquet 
followed this ceremony, at which tlie Namputiri’a 
innocence was formally declared by the Vydikas, 
and he was allowed for the first time, after a 
long period of suspen.sion from caste, I believe 
nearly 30 or 40 years, all the privileges of a 
Brahman.” 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


HiSTORICAI, 1'acTi. lOE THE Akabiax Ml'sical 

IxrujEXCE. by Henbv Ueoroe Ear-vier (Studies 

in the Music of the Middle Ages). Mm. Reeves, 

London, 1930 : pp. x!i-{-37(i. 

A.rabian iftnskal influfucp on Europe. — The 
musical influence of Arabian culture on Europe 
is a subject requiring an imusually wide amount 
of Arabic scholarship with a deep technical know- 
ledge of the history, theory, and art of music. These 
qualifications are combined in Dr. Farmer in an 
eminent degree. His brilliant contributions on this 
subject are attracting the attention of students and 
musiciana in botli hemispheres. His conclusions 
become the more firmly established, the more they 
are questioned and controverted, just as the evidence 
of a witness in a court of law i.s best established 
when it stands the test of cro.ss-exaraination. 
Arabian culture in this connection is the culture 
which was disseminated through the mediiun of the 
Aral.iic language when that language held the 
supreme position in the world of culture from the 
eighth to the eleventh centiuies of the Christian era, 
and was still exerting some influence for at least 
three centuries longer. Its motive force was 
supplied by Islamic organization, but Jews and 
Christians collaborated in the task, and many 
races and many cultures (notably Persian and 
Byzantine) made valuable contributions to its 
growth and development. It was ten years ago 
that Dr. Farmer searched out the clues to that 
culture in the realm of music, examining the ter- 
minology and history of musical iiistrument.s, 
Discant, Orgnnum, Laws of Consonance. .Solfeggic. 
Instrumental Tablature. Mensural Music, and 
Notation. He discovered the identity of the term 
“ hocket with the Arabic Iqd'ol." and his clue 
for Mensural Music is to be followed up in a special 
book. Some of his conclusions were accepted, and 
others were called in cpiestion by critics of authority. 
Among the latter is the well-known writer on music. 
Miss Kathleen Schlesinger. who has subjected many 
of Dr. Farmer's statements to detailed criticism. 
Theie have been replies and counter-replies, and 
tho present book Historical Facts for the Arabian 
Musical Influence " reviews the whole controver.sy 
in detail, point by point, from Dr. Farmer's point 
of view. 

Unfortuiiatelv Mes .Schlesinger is no Arabist 
Dr. Farmer is able to dispose satisfactorily of manv 
of tho aigiiineiits advanced agaiii.st him as fur as 
they depend on .\rabie sources. He also iiromises to 
is-sue a complete translation of the Ainbic treatise 
on musie by the famous writer Al-Farabi. who died 
in O.IO, a.s well a-- a ci itical edition of tho text and 
translation ot an .Arabic manuscript, the MnWifat 
<il NaghaiiuH. which bears on the questions at i.s.sue. 

We think that Dr. Farmer’s thorough examination 
of all the criticisms levelled acainst him enables the 
impartial investigator to judge between him and 


his critic. In his historical perspective he ha.s 
undoubtedly made out a case for the Arabian in- 
fluence. He has examined the musical literature of 
Europe and compared it in detail with that of the 
Arabs. His discussions, in periodical literature, of 
specific -Arab musical instruments have strengthened 
his case. His promised translations and further 
pursuit of clues should go still further to clear 
up doubtful and debatable points. His researches 
are of i mm ense value for the study of Arabic 
civilization and the civilization of medieval Europe. 
They dissipate the one-sided x-iews which have 
hitherto held the field. 

A. YrscT Ali. 


Relations op Golconda in' the Early Sevex- 

TEEN’TH Centcry. Edited by \V. H. Moreland. 

C.S.I., C.I.E. 8J >- 5| in.: pp. li+lC9, with 2 majis, 

Hakluyt Society. 2nd Series, No. LX'YI. London. 

1931. 

Of the three accounts of the kingdom of Golconda 
published in this xolume. one was written by an 
English merchant, and the other two by Dutch 
merchants who served ou the Coromandel Coast. 
The first is the Relationa of 'William Methwolcl. 
based upon the knowledge accjuiied as “ Principal! 
of the Coast ot Choromandell during the years 
1618-22, which appeared in the 1626 edition of 
Purchaa his Pilgrimagf , but does not appear to ha\ e 
been ever separately printed in English. The 
; second, written for the information of the Directois 
■ of the Dutch Co. in Holland in ICibj or 1616, by 
i Antony Schorer, an employe ot that company at 
I Masulipatam from .about 1608 to 1614, is now print- 
I ed for the first time. The third was compiled in 
the latter part of 1614, probably, as Air. Moreland 
shows, by Pieter Gielisz van Rax-estcii, who served 
in the Dutch factory at Negapatam from 1608 to 
1614, and was printed in a Duteli collection of voy- 
ages published in 1644-46. These practically con- 
temporaneous narratives, wliicli corroborate each 
other in essential points, aio of con-siderable value 
as giving a graphic picture of the conditions of the 
people and the mothods of goxeriiment in the king 
dom of Golconda at a time when the Qutb Shalii 
dynasty was approaching its end. As Mr. More- 
land points out, with the two Dutch account.-, 
before him, an unprejudiced reader can be satisfied 
of the essential trustworthiness of Methwold'.s 
Relations. 

The editing of thi^ vclume has been performed in 
a manner that might well serve a.s .a model. The 
Introduction contains just such historical, geogra- 
{ihical and biographical information as is required 
for 8 proper appreciation of the texts ; while the 
notes are commendably concise and to the point, 
sujierfluous and irrelevant matter finding no place. 

C. E. A. W. O. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN MAUNDS. 

BY W. H. MOBELAND, C.S.I.. O.LE. 

{Continued from p. 164.) 

ni. The Southern Mannd. 

In the year 1554 Antonio Nunez, Accountant of the Treasury at Goa, prepared an official 
manual ^ detailing the currencies, weights and measures used in all the Asiatic seaports where 
the Portuguese then possessed settlements. This document is the primary authority for the 
ludian sea-board at this period ; but unfortunately it omits the ports of Sind, Gujarat and 
Golconda, where no Portuguese settlements were then in existence. I have found no early 
data for Sind ; for Gujarat we have the early English data quoted at the end of the last 
section ; and for Golconda the precise statements of Antonio Schorer.S a Dutch factor who 
served for six years at Masulipatam. With this supplementary information, we can frame a 
complete account of the commercial units in use from Diu round the coast to Masulipatam. 

In Nunez, the Malabar Coast, from Bhatkal to Quilon, is distinguished from the rest 
of the sea-board by the fact that the word maund was not used on it. The current term was 
the Arabic fdrsala ; since 20 fdrsaUt ordinarily went to the bahdr, it is practically equivalent to 
the maund, but its use in this region, the main seat of the Arab spice-trade, points to the pre- 
dominant influence of the Arab merchants before the arrival of the Portuguese. The weights 
of the fdrsala recorded by Nunez are as follows : — 

Port. lb. 

Bhatkal .. .. 21‘2 and 24*2; 

Onor .. .. 22*2; 

Cananor . . . . 22*6; 

Calicut .. .. 22*8; 

Cochin .. .. 18*3; 

and 

Quilon .. .. 18*3. 

Cochin and Quilon were primarily pepper-ports, while the other places named were used 
largely for transhipment of cloves, mace and nutmegs : the small unit recorded at the former 
may be a special unit for pepper, but I have found no other information regarding it. 

Bhatkal is peculiar in having two commercial units. The fdrsala of 21 Portuguese 
pounds, or arratels, is given as used for copper, iron, cinnamon, coir and sugar : the lai^r unit 
(24 arratels) is given only for pulse, and nothing is said as to the unit for other commodities. 
The most probable view is that Bhatkal was the point where two units met, the smaller /drscda 
of the spice ports, and the larger maund of the Konkan coast. In any case it will be seen 
that the fdrsala of the transhipment ports was from 21 to 23 lb., while that of the pepper-ports 
was 18J lb. 


For the rest of the coast, the maunds recorded are — 

Port. 

lb. 

Authority. 

Dm 

.. 26*9 

Nunez. 

Surat 

., 27*0 and 32*5 (33) 

Finch {Letters Received, i, 34). 

Bassein 

.. 25*8 

Nimez. 

Chaul 

.. 25*8 

JJ 

Dabhol 

.. 25*2 


Goa 

.. 24*2 

>> 

Negapatam . . 

.. 23*2 

>> 

Tegnapatam . . 

. . 25 (nearly) 

Schorer. 


1 Livro do3 pesos da Tmdia, e assi Medidas e Mohedas, printed by the Academia Beal das Scientias do 
Lisboa, in Subsidies para a Historia da India Portugueza, Lisbon, 1868 ; cited below as Nunez. A French 
version will be found in G. Ferrand’a Les Poids, Mesuresel Monnaies des Mere du Sud, in Journal Asiatigue, 
July-Dee. 1920. 

s Translated and discussed in Belations of Ookonda, Hakluyt Society, 1931; cited below as Schorer. 
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Port. lb. Authority. 

Pulicat .. .. 23‘2 Nunez : Schorer has 24'2. 

Nizampatam .. .. 27‘2 Schorer. 

Masulipatam . . . . 26 (just over) „ 

The southern maund, as I shall call it, thus ranged from 23 to 27 lb. ; and, as with the 
fdrsala, there was only a single unit at each port, except in the case of Surat, in the extreme 
South of Gujarat, where the Gujarat maund of 33 lb. was used alongside of the southern 
maund. Surat was thus the meeting-place of two different maunds, in the same way as 
Bhatkal was the meeting-place of the maund and the fdrsala. 

These data make it easy to interpret the other literature of the period. As examples, it 
will sufiSce to take Barbosa, Garcia da Orta, and Linschoten. 

Barbosa® gives (ii, 232) the ‘ new ’ and ‘ old ’ Portuguese scales, and equivalents for the 
bahdr and fdrsala used in ‘ India.’ In the old scale the arratel or pound contained 14 ounces ; 
it was already obsolescent, the pound of 16 ounces having come into general use. The quin- 
tal contained 128 arratels. The ‘ Indian ’ bahdr contained 20 fdrsala : the fdrsala contained 
22 arratel 6ioz. (new weight), or 22 '6 lb. This is clearly the fdrsala of Cananor and Calicut, 
given above ; and we know that Barbosa spent much of his service on this part of the coast. 
Here as always, Barbosa uses the name ‘ India ’ in a very narrow sense to denote only the 
West Coast, south of Bhatkal (vide the notes on i, 163, 188). 

Barbosa gives also (i, 157) the weights of the kingdom of Gujarat and Cambaya, and 
here the editor was misled. He started from the fact (ii, 232) that in ‘ India ’ a bahdr was 
equivalent to 4 old quintals ; and he applied this equation to Barbosa’s statement that in 
Gujar5,t the candy “ weighs 4 quintals more or less, according to the place, as in some cases 
they are greater.” In other words, he assumed that the bahdr of ‘ India ’ was the same as 
the bahdr or candy of Gujar&t, which lay far outside Barbosa’s India ; and he deduced a 
maund of 22 ’4 lb., which he noticed was low. The true reading is that the candy of Gujarat 
contained 4 quintals, which must be taken as ‘ new,’ because the ‘ new ’ quintal was the 
ordinary one ; and this gives a Gujarat maund ranging round 26 lb. with local variations. 

In the same note, the editor assumed that Garcia da Orta, in 1563, was using ‘ old ’ 
arratels, when he*® put the Cambay maund at 26 arratels. There is no reason, however, to 
assume that the arratels in question were anything except the ‘ new ’ arratels, which by this 
time held the field ; and the figure 26, taken as a round number, agrees with all the other 
information of the period. The same writer (p. 433) gives the Diu maund as 27 arratels, 
which, taken as a round number, agrees with the ofii(fial figure given above. The only other 
equation which I can find in this book is the statement (p. 236) that somewhere in the Deccan, 
i.e., inland, 6 maunds were equal to 5 Portuguese arrobas, or quarters of 32 arratels, making 
the maund 26§ arratels, or just under 27 lb. This is one of several indications that the 
southern maund was used inland as well as on the coast. 

Linschoten** must be taken as a good authority for Goa, where he lived for several years 
before 1590, holding a responsible position in the household of the Archbishop. He is habi- 
tually careful to specify the scale he uses, weight of Portugal, weight of China, and so on. 
He tells us (c. 35) that in Goa the ordinary Portuguese scale was usual ; ” but they have 
also another weight called Maund, which is 12 pounds, with which they weigh butter, honey, 
sugar, and various things sold by weight. They have also a weight used for pepper and 
other spices called bahdr, equivalent to 3J quintals, Portuguese weight.” 

® The Book of Duarte Barbosa. Ed. M. Longworth Dames, Hakluyt Society, 1918-21 ; cited below as 
Barbosa. 

*0 Garcia da Orta. Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India. Tr. Sir C. Markham. London, 
1913 ; p. 342. 

“ The Voyage of J. H. van Linschoten to the East Indies. Ed. A. C. Burnell and P. A. Tiele, Hakluyt 
Society, 1884. 
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Here the special unit for the spice-trade works out at 22 * 6 lb. , which is the fdrsala we have 
already met a little further down the coast. The maund of 12 pounds (presumably Holland, 
or nearly 13 lb.) used for provisions, etc., does not appear, so far as I can find, in earlier records ; 
we may guess it to be a retail maund, for the articles mentioned did not form part of Goa’s 
principal export trade. 

I have referred above to indications that the maund of about 25 lb. prevailed inland as 
well as on the coast. A few of these may be noted here. In the hinterland of Dabhol the maund 
was 24 to 25 lb. (English Factories, i, 289) ; and at Hubli it was about 27 lb., or possibly some- 
what less (idem, xi, 344). In Useful Tables (i, 80 ff.), the following commercial maimds are 
recorded as current early in the nineteenth century : Bangalore, 25 lb.; Belgaum, 26J lb.; Bellary, 
25f lb.; Coimbatore, 24 lb. ; Poona, 27J lb. ; Hyder9,bM, 23f lb. ; Madura, 251b. ; Seringapatam, 
24|^ lb. ; and Trichinopoly, 25 lb. It may therefore be taken as established that this southern 
maund was generally, though not necessarily exclusively, employed throughout India 
south of the T4pti. There is no suggestion that it was ever prescribed by authority, nor 
do we know of any authority which could have prescribed it over the whole region ; and the 
facts suggest that a unit of about 25 lb., with local variations, had come into general use, 
because it was in some way or other convenient for packing and transport. Wheeled traflBc 
was rare in this region in early times, and the unit is too small to make a load, or half -load, for 
any pack-animal ; but it is conceivable that we have here a survival of the porter’s load, that 
is to say, that a porter carried about 50 lb. (with small local variations) in two equal pack- 
ages, slung banghy-fashion from his shoulders. On this guess the candy would represent 
the load of a gang of 10 porters, each carrying two packages of about 25 lb. 

(To be continued.) 

SCRAPS OF TIBETO-BURMAN FOLKLORE. 

By the late Sm RICBLABD C. TEMPLE, Br. 

(Continued from 'page 157.) 

12. Prayer-walls. 

“ Prayer-walls (p. 173) are very common in Tibet (M'&ndcmg). They consist of a thick 
stone or sun-dried brick wall of varying length, sometimes a few yards long and sometimes 
stretching for a quarter of a mile or more. They are frequently placed in the middle of the 
high-road, so that travellers may acquire merit merely by passing them in the prescribed 
way. In some cases prayer- wheels are set in the walls, and in nearly all cases the sides are 
ornamented with sacred inscriptions, or with bas-relief sculptmes representing various 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. As it is considered an act of great merit to erect such a 
prayer-wall, they are to be seen in the neighbourhood of nearly every village.” 

“ On the Rong Valley. . . . (p. 206), alongside the roadway, were a number of prayer- 

walls. In these were placed a large number of prayer-wheels These particular 

prayer-walls were of interest to me, because they contained inscriptions — invocations, 
which were not in Sanskrit as is usual (even Om mani padme hung is Sanskrit), but in Tibetan, 
4nd were, moreover, written phonetically, and not according to the classical spelling.” 

IV. SUPERSTITIONS. 

1. General. 

“ There was (p. 334) a great deal of excitement in Lhasa, during the early part of my 
stay there, over a fire which broke out in the Potala. By a curious coincidence, I had been 
asking about fires in Lhasa only a short time before the conflagration, and though the Potala 
was a mile away and I was known to be in Sonam’s apartments the whole time, some people 
wondered if my dark influence did not have something to do with the accident.” 

2. Boys in Processions. 

[On March 13th, 1923, was the procession of the festival in honour of the Blessed Maitreya, 
the Coming Buddha.] “ Small boys (pp. 319-320) played a very important part in the 
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procession According to ancient Indian cosmology the stature and span of life of 

mankind are not changeless, but undergo cycles of decrease and increase. At the zenith 
of human glory man is a giant, and the average duration of life is 80,000 years, but gradually 
degeneration sets in. Stature and life-span decrease until all human beings are dwarfs and 
live only for ten years. After this comes a cycle of increase, when man goes back to his 
original size and duration of life, but just at present, according to the Hindus and Bud- 
dhists, man is on the down-grade. Every century man’s life and size steadily, even though 
imperceptibly, decrease. The average life is already less than 100 years and the average 
stature less than six feet, and this degeneration will continue for many centuries to come. 
But when the nadir is reached, Maitreya, the compassionate Saviour, will arise. The boys in 
the procession, therefore, represent what all human beings will look like in the era of the 
future Buddha.” 


3. Head-room. 

“ In nearly all cases (pp. 122-123) the ground floor of the house is used only for stables 
and warehouses, with occasionally a room set aside as servants’ quarters, the residential 
part being on the first or second floor. Most frequently, I was told, the head of the family 
had the highest room, as it was considered injurious to his dignity to have any one stand- 
ing or sleeping above him.” 


4. Left-hand Whorls. 

“ Another interesting relic (p. 125) at the Lha-Kang champo is a conch shell, the whorls 
of which turn from left to right. Lamas alone may blow if, and they do so only on receiving 
seven ounces of silver. One acquires great merit by blowing or inducing a lama to blow 
this shell.” 

5. Merit in possessing books. 

“ Most of the peasant pilgrims (p. 320) who come to Lhasa like to buy a few religious 
books. To be possessed of holy writings is to acquire merit. It is quite unnecessary that 
they be read, and as they are not to be read, why should they be well printed.” 

6. Books. 

“ Printed books I also secured (pp. 323-324) now in large numbers. The more meta- 
physical and philosophical books are never kept in stock in the book shops, but the old scholar 
managed to get several printed off for me. The wooden blocks for such books are kept in 
some of the larger monasteries, and when one wants a copy of a book, one must bring one’s 
own paper to the monastery, and for a small cost the monastery officials will have the paper 
stamped with the proper blocks.” 

7. Learning. 

” He was a man of great learning (p. 323) from the mediaeval Tibetan standpoint. His 
learning was exactly like that of the school-men of the Middle Ages. His geography was 
delightfully vague. To him the world was a cylinder and the sim and moon but tiny satel- 
lites which revolve round it, but for him such concrete material things were of little or 
no importance, for he was interested in the subtleties of being and non-being, the nature of 
substance and the inherence of attributes, and on these points his knowledge and his views 
were profound.” 

“ I was surprised at the colossal ignorance of the average (p. 325) monk — ignorance 
concerning his own religion. This was the more surprising considering the examination 
they are supposed to have undergone. Very few of them could give any clear exposition 
of what Buddhism really teaches. They could only repeat a large number of incantations,” 

8. Snowmen. 

[McGovern devotes two pages (pp. 98-99) to the “ Snowman ” of Tibet.] ‘‘ In nearly 
all parts of Tibet one finds traditions of the existence of a primitive race of men — ^former 
inhabitants of the land, who have been driven out of the plains by the Tibetans and who now 
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dwell only in the passes and on inaccessible mountain crags. My own servants referred to 
them as snowmen As an anthropologist I had been interested in the wild man dis- 

cussion, but I soon found out that the information acquired belonged by right more to the 
folk-lorist than to the serious scientist.” 

V. MEDICINE. 

1. Theory. 

“ The groundwork of their medical theory (p. 313) is based on the ancient Indian system 
incorporated in mediaeval Buddhism, but this system has been somewhat modified by ideas 
taken from the Chinese pharmacopoeia.” 

In Burma also, says E.R.E., III, 29 f., medicine, “which is Indian in origin, is not clear 
of necromancy. The doctor {sethama) is a mere quack with empirical knowledge of leaves, 
barks, flowers, seeds, roots and a few minerals. The ddtsayd is a dietest and the beindawmyd 
a driiggist, but a doctor seldom combines both practices, and in either case is largely necro- 
mantic, professes to cure the witch-caused disease commonly believed in. The position of 
the moon and the stars has more to do with the medicine than the drug, and the horoscope 
than the diet. Cases of death or failure to cure are attributed to error in the astrological 
or horoscopic information supplied.” 

2. Medicine. 

“ I was destined (p. 314) to receive medical assistance from quite another source. Know- 
ing that I was ill, Tsarong [the Commander-in-Chief] promised to send me some English 
medicines that he had had especially imported from India, but on arrival they turned out 
to be a dozen boxes of very mouldy Beecham’s Pills and three pounds of Epsom salts.” 
[Dr. McGovern explains (p. 315) that Tibetans do not take to European medical treatment.] 

3. Anatomy. 

“ Elaborate anatomical charts (p. 313) are prepared, but in these the heart of a woman 
is supposed to beat in the middle of her chest and that of a man on the left. Bed blood 
circulates on the right side of the body and yellow bile on the left.” 

4. Cures. 

“ The dysentery (p. 312) proved even more troublesome. At first I thought of calling in 
some of the lamas from the famous Medical College on the Chakpo Hill opposite the Potala 
[at Lhasa], for I knew that in addition to their chants, they were in the habit of giving certain 

herbs to their patients for simple troubles many of the herbs of the witch-doctors 

of primitive people are quite useful. 

[By the time he reached Lhasa Dr. McGovern was suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs with hemorrhages and dysentery. Rest brought about improvement in his physical 
condition very slowly, and it was proposed to call in some priests.] “ According to this plan 
some priests were to perform three rites on my behalf. One was the chanting of a famous 
metaphysical Buddhist work called Prajw Paramita Sutra {Sher-chin), or the Discourse on 
the Transcendental Wisdom. The second was the offering of food and drink to various demons, 
genii and guardian deities to insure their goodwill. Finally, in case these failed, and I should 
grow worse, the monks should perform a ceremony called chi-lu, wherein a crude image of 
myself, wrapped in some of my clothes, should be offered to the gods of death, with the idea 
that the gods would be deceived into taking this image instead of myself.” 

“ Two other similar cures are recommended. One was to eat some of the rilbu, or holy 
pills, which are prepared in somewhat different forms all over Tibet. In nearly all cases 
they are round blank balls, about the size of marbles, made of barley-flour and containing 
the relic of past saints, or even something from the body of living incarnations. Needless 
to say, the Dalai Lama pills are considered particularly efficacious in curing diseases, and I 
was assured of a supply.” 
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“ In Burma,” says Shway Yoe, The Burman, 418 f., “ even in perfectly evident illnesses, 
such as low fever, two persons in the same house, afflicted in the same degree with the same 
ailments, are treated in different fashion, simply because they were bom under the influence 
of different planets, which have a special control over .... the respective relations of fire 
and water. The dietists are often particularly absurd in their regulation of the diet from the 
horoscope. Having ascertained the day on which the patient was bom, they will forbid 
him to eat the articles of food whose names commence with any of the letters assigned to 
that particular day, most especially if they have the same initial letters as the sick maui 
has himself.” 

VI. SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

1. Position of Women. 

“ It was interesting (p. 341) to note the large number of stalls [in the Lhasa market] 
kept by women, for women play a large part not ordy in the social but also in the economic 
life of the country. Some of the smaller articles were sold at fixed prices, but for the more 
valuable articles there was always interminable bargaining and haggling before anything 
could be sold.” 

Says Shway Yoe, The Burman, 52 : “ Married women enjoy a much freer and happier 
position than in any other Eastern country, and in some respects are better off even than 

women in England They are much more independent than any European, even in 

the most advanced States As a matter of fact, a woman may do precisely as she 

pleases, may marry the youth on whom she has fixed her affections, and may separate herself 
from the husband who has offended her, by going before the village elders and stating her 
case, and if the complaint is just her request is never refused.” 

2. Female Hospitality. 

Here in Lhasa (p. 276) in good Occidental fashion, the lady of the house sat down and 
by conversation sought to lessen the tedium of my wait.” 

3. Polyandry. 

Returning that evening (p. 42) to Yatung, we found that a Bhutanese chieftainess 
had arrived with three of her husbands — all people of Tibetan stock practise polyandry.” 

4. Curlew. 

” Every night at half-past eight (p. 273) curfew is sounded in Lhasa, but not by means 
of a curfew-bell. Instead, a giant squib is let off at each one of the four comers of 
the Inner Circle, as a warning that thereafter everyone should stay indoors [for his 
own safety].” 

5. Saluting. 

” As soon as the Governor and his party (p. 221) came in sight, all of us dismounted 
from our ponies and withdrew to the side of the road. Satan* and the elder of our com- 
panions, being supposedly of high rank, contented themselves with removing their hats 
as the procession rode past, but I and the other members of the party were forced to give 
the more formal Tibetan salutation. This consisted of opening the mouth and sticking out 
the tongue. ... The fists were also clenched and the thumbs elevated as a sign of surrender, 
while Diogenes* and I were even more humble, and with our open palm pressed our 
right ears forward. The Governor, of course, made no answer to our salute, and in fact two 
of his servants, out of pure devilment, lashed out at us with their whips and gave me a stinging 
blow on the shoulders.” 


{To be continued.) 


« Nickname of McGovern’s secretary, whoacted 86 leader of the party in Tibet. His real name wae 

TraBhi-gigen=:Felicitous Teacher. See plate facing p. 58. 

« “ A poor stunted half-witted boy, whom I called Diogenes, was to act ae oddman ” (p. 69). 
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THE GAYplNR FESTIVAL AND ITS PARALLELS. 

(A Bihar Cattle Festival and the Cult of the Mother Goddess.) 

By KALIPADA MITRA, M.A., B.L., PBiiictPAi,, D. J. College, Mokghtb. 

Evert year on the day following the diwdli, that is to say, the first lunar day of the bright 
fortnight of K4rtik (Hindi, Kdrtik sudi) an interesting festival, known as the gdydd7},r, is cele- 
brated in the afternoon. On the 18th of October, 1925, 1 was invited by the local [Monghyr] 
GoS.las to be present at this show. At about 3 p.m. a confused noise of many voices with 
occasional hilarious ejaculations, an increasingly audible gurgle bom of mingled steps, human 
and bovine, treading on the dry leaves in the mango-grove, a low drumming on the tom-tom, 
plaintively monotonous, relieved from time to time by saltant strokes, the hallooing to the 
cows to exhort them to be of more decorous demeanour in the solemn procession — all this 
threw me into an expectancy hitherto imfelt. 

Then was there a sally into the improvised arena of cows gaily stamped with circular 
stains of red and blue on their hides, their horns glistening with oil and red ochre, led by 
new, bright-coloured strings, now lowing, now stamping, now heaving their heads up in the 
air, with their calves frisking about in mingled joy and fear, with the GoMas arraj^ed in 
their best and beaming with pride for their animals, which they keenly regarded, while the 
confused hubbub kept up the excitement of the scene — ^a truly bucolic spectacle that might 
well delight the heart of a Virgil. 

A puny pig that had not seen many a moon, adorned with a chaplet of flowers about 
its neck, was then led in. It was secured by cords attached to its hind feet, and was trem- 
bling all over and scanning the scene with weary eyes, vaguely divining the import of the 
impending orgy. 

Soon followed a chaos — the cows were set on the poor animal. They skipped and frisked 
about, aiming their pointed horns at the devoted victim. Each successful stroke was greeted 
with many an admiring shout, which forthwith developed into mad yells and frantic huzzahs. 
The poor pig, bound as it was with the cord that prevented escape, bravely struggled for life — 
now dodging, now slinking, — squeaking vainly for reprieve. Again and again the infuriated 
animals were urged with shouts and physical force to make at the animal. Whistling and 
hooting, halloos and hurrahs, crying and squeaking rose and fell with the hum and jerk of 
the tom-tom notes ; and swung and swayed, swayed and swung the excited multitude. Long 
had ebbed away the water of life from the tiny little thing, and yet and yet again the lifeless 
mass was thrown before the cattle to be trodden and trampled upon. Verily was this scene 
a terribly cruel affair, and many a time did I wish it were stopped. 

The frantic fray was at an end, the cows were led away, and then followed a sombre 
proceeding. The Chamar tom-tom beater and three or four Goalas improvised a resting 
place and put the dead animal on it north-and-south-wise. They then made a fire with 
cowdung cakes, and threw incense therein. Sitting round the carcase, one of them poured 
country wine into the mouth of the dead animal, uttered some plaintive and dolorous chants 
over it, that sounded like a veritable dirge. They smoked gdnja and passed the chilam 
(pipe-bowl) round. They then made invocations to GoraiyS, Baba and Jethu B4ba. and 
some other cattle guardians. The whole proceeding had the air of a crude but solemn wor- 
ship or funeral service. (The Hindus place dead bodies north and south at the time of cre- 
mation.) They cut off the left ear of the pig and took it singing to the courtyard of my 
cowshed ibathdn) and buried it therein. On enquiring of an experienced Godla as to what the 
significance was of the burying of the sundered ear of the pig in the bathdn, I got the reply 
that he could not really tell, but that it was a very ancient practice. The carcase was then 
taken away by the Chamar to be eaten. The funeral service had a sacramental air. 

During the proceedings I noticed my servant taking a cow of mine that had calved 
scarcely a month before, and setting her on the pig. I thought that this was to enhance the 
excitement of the game, as such cows, being anxious about their new-born offspring, are 
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known to be jealous and vicious. My servant’s reply was that it was for luck to the animal 
that he did it, and I believe he was quite right. 

In the morning there had been a crude worship of the cows in the cowshed, at which the 
cows were fed and circular stamps were made with liquefied red ochre and a blue colour 
on their hides by means of earthen chilams (pipe-bowls made of baked clay), and the horns 
carefully painted with red ochre pounded in oil, technically called chumdnd, or ‘ touching.’ 

On personal enquiry I have learnt that the festival is observed throughout the districts 
of Monghyr, Patn9., Shahabid, Muzaffarpur, Siran and Manbhum. In the village of Kalyan- 
pur, near Bariarpur, it is celebrated with much eclat, and buffaloes and elephants are 
brought out, besides cows that have recently calved. The trumpeting elephants catch up 
the pig and dash out its brains. In a Saran village a double enclosure is improvised by 
means of a low bamboo partition running east and west, at the northern side of which are 
marshalled the cows and at the southern the buffaloes, facing at the further end the ddhrd or 
ddgrd, i.e., the pig secured by cords. A third pig is bound by both the fore and hind pair 
of feet with stretched ropes placed in the hands of two or three Goalfis standing at the oppo- 
site ends, east and west, who swing it from the north to the south enclosure and back a^in 
with thuds. They are good sized hogs. The size depends on the means of the local Goalsls, 
and there seems to be no special significance in the smallness or bigness of the victims or in 
their number. The introduction of the elephant is merely for spectacular effect. At the 
Seiran village, after the victims were gored to death, the names of GoraiyA BAbA and Jogi 
Bir were invoked. The Chamars and Dorns take away the carcases to feast on them. I 
am informed that in Shahabad when the animal survives the rough treatment, a pointed 
bamboo is thrust into its chest to despatch it finally. 

Buchanan mentions' that the GoAlAs of BihAr celebrate the festival at the divdli, when 
they tie a pig by the feet and drive their cattle over the animal till it is crushed to death, 
after which they boil and eat the meat in the fields. Next day is the (3ovardhan, when women 
of all castes pray to a mass of cowdung made in human form and distribute the sacred dung to 
their relatives, “ to whom at the same time they threaten death as impending from some 
accident which is considered as abuse,” abusive language being a well-known prophylactic 
against evil.^ 

I enquired of an experienced GoAlA in this neighbourhood if the GoAlAs do eat the meat 
of the pig killed in the gdyddnr- He replied in the negative, saying it was not banaiyd or 
wild. On further enquiry it appeared that they do not now eat even the banaiyd (wild) 
boar, not to speak of the gharaiyd (domesticated) pig. On the other hand, a certain gentle- 
man tells me that he heard that GoAlAs used to eat the meat, but the practice has been dis- 
continued. My informant from ShahAbAd district tells me that even now the GoAlAs do eat 
the pig killed in the gdyddii.r. First of all they roast the carcase and then, cutting it up, boil 
and eat the meat, all the GoAlAs sharing in the feast. And this is confirmed by Mr. Oldham. 
He (in the Indian Antiquary of August 1928, p. 137) says : “ One of the most peculiar features 

of the festival as observed in ShAhAbAd is the eating of the pig after it has been killed. 

It is not a case of the wild boar, the flesh of which is relished by so many tribes and castes 
that are accustomed to the chase (among whom the Ahirs, moreover, cannot be classed) : the 
pig in question is a village pig, the flesh of which is only eaten ordinarily by the most despised 
castes, regarded by all orthodox Hindus as quite outside the pale, and between whom and 
the Ahirs there is a wide gap.” Speaking generally of the Ahirs’ position in the social order, 
he says (p. 138) : “ These Ahirs as a general rule lead an orthodox life ; and except on the 
occasion of this particular festival I have never heard of their eating village pig.” 


1 Martin’s Eastern India, vol. I, p. 194 ff. 

<• W. Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, Oxford, 1926, pp. 260, 261, (The italics aretniae.) 
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Crooke says that the Bengal Goil^s themselves do not eat the meat.® He obtained 
the information from Risley. 

Mr. Oldham says that Risley ’s date — the sarhkrdnti — is a mistake. The festival is held 
on the 1st day of Hindi Kdrtik sudi, which is the first day of the second lunar fortnight, and 
it begins immediately after the cmdvasyd is ended, which may happen at night of the previous 
day, viz,, the last day of Hindi Kdrtik vadi. One probable explanation is that this may be 
regarded popularly, but not correctly, as the samkrdnti, which is used in solar calculation. 
In the year 1925 the dwdli fell on the samkrdnti day of Asvin, i.e., the 31st of the Bengali 
month of Asvin. It has to be enquired if the last day of Kartik, when Risley says the festival 
was held, was the pratipada or the first day of Hindi Kdrtik sudi. In that case only he may 
be correct. 

According to Risley, the Bengal Goalas do not eat the pig. It may be that the one-time 
practice of eating the pig by the Bengal Goalas may have been discontinued at the time that 
Risley wrote, owing to the spread of advanced ideas, which may have induced them to suppress 
information regarding the old practice. With the holding of present-day caste conferences, 
where the castes claim to be dvi-jdti, e.g., K$atriya and Brahmans, and in some cases Vaisyas. 
the chances of getting accurate information regarding old observances which may seem 
derogatory to the castes would be almost hopeless. More than fifteen years ago at a conference 
in Bhagalpur district the Ahirs proclaimed that they were not Sudras but Vaisyas. Dining 
the interval they have improved upon their old position, and today they claim to be 
Yaduvamsi Ksatriyas. 

Crooke tells us that the wild pig is pure and “ceremonially hunted by Rajputs as re- 
presenting Gauri Dem, the mother goddess in her benign form, and the flesh is sacramentally 
eaten.”* The most important point herein is the identification of Gauri Devi with the pig 
and the sacramental feast — or the yajna or sacrifice, which I will deal with fully later on. 

Further enquiry elicited the information that the festival is not held on the divdU day, as 
Buchanan observed, but on the day following, which, in agreement with him, they call the 
Govardhan day. In the morning, says my own cowherd boy, the Goalas make rude images or 
e ffig ies of cowdung representing the cowherd, the cows, the calves, the troughs in which 
they put in yava (barley), kerdo (peas), etc., the ploughshare, the yoke, etc., in short every- 
thing pertainmg to bucolic life. The sacred cowdung is indeed distributed among themselves; 
but no invective follows. In northern India the very same thing happens in similar forms. 
According to the Bengali panjikdkdrs this day is recognised as the Govardhan day, in conson- 
ance with the Goswami School of Srt Sri Haribhaktivildsa , which enjoins worship of cows, 
worship of Govardhana and night vigil, besides worship to Bali, the Daitya king. I am 
informed by a Sindhi gentleman that the same observances are practised in his country, 
and worship is offered to Balrdj. That the cow-worship should be associated with Govar- 
dhana, the scene of Krsna’s (the divine protector of cows according to the Hindus) exploits 
against Indra, is quite natural. The plough, the share and the yoke suggest an agricultural 
state of society, as distinct from the pastoral ; the cow represents the Earth and Lakshmi, and 
therefore the agricultural state. The Purdruts (e.g., the Skanda and Padma) refer to the 
go-pdjd and go-kridd on the first day of the lunar month. 

The Sohorai festival of the Oraons of Chota Nagpur offers a striking parallel to the 
gdyddnr, and it should be so, as the Oraons have borrowed it from the Hindus. Rai Bahadur 
S. C. Roy writes ; 

“ The Sohorai festival in which the Oraons anoint the forehead and horns of their cattle 
with vermilion and oil and wash their hoofs and give them a day’s rest and entertain them 

•1 An Introduction to Popular Religion and Folklore of R. India (Allahabad Edition, 1894), p. 37”. 

< Crooko — Religion and Folklore of N. India (1926), p. 367. (Italics are mine.) 

0 Oraon Religion and Customs, 1928, p. 89. 
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3. 

Chas keiih na ta dsas kehhnay, 

Kenhnay, kehhnaa kehh na td keiih gom tarit keth 
Shiva p'dzum VMchum Ndrdn, 

Kehhnay kehhnas kehh na td kehh gom tarit keth. 

I am nothing and I was nothing, 

No, into my nothingness (i.e., transitory existence) something or other 

penetrated. 

I worshipped Siva, I saw Vi^nu, 

No, into my nothingness (i.e., transitory existence) something or other 

penetrated. 

4. 

Chuh kuney. Chuh nd kuney ? 

Uchum or yor nd kuney. 

Dayi phal, tay mol nd kuney ; 

Tsay tsento gdrun na kuney. 

[God] is somewhere. Is He not anywhere 1 
I saw Him neither here nor there. 

God’s fruit, and it has no price (i.e., it is free). 

Take thou a hint, thou hast not to search [for] (Him) anywhere (He being 
Omnipresent). 

5. 

Goras pritahom adaih latiy — 

Yaa na kehh wandn taa kydh ndv ? 

Pritahdn pritahdn thacia ta luaaa — 

" Kehhnaa niahe kydhtdni drdv." 

I asked the Guru a thousand times — 

What is the name of Him who is not called anything ? 

I got wearied and tired by inquiring [and] inquiring — 

“Something came out of Something” (i.e., this was the answer, meaning that God 
was incomprehensible). 


6 . 

Kandyo ! karak kanda, kandiy ; 

Kandyo ! karak kandi vilda — 

Bhogay mithiy ditit yat kandey — 

At kandi rozi sur na ta ada. 

Somanah gdrun manz yat kandey, 

Yath kandi dapdn Sarup ndv. 

Lob moh taaliy, shoh yiyi kandiy, 

Yath kandi tez tay sor prakdah. 

0 thou, possessed of body ! If thou wilt talk of body, body ; 

O thou possessor of body ! If thou wilt adorn this body 

Thou hast given sweet feasts to this body — 

Of this body there will remain neither dust nor ashes. 

With a good heart search [God] within this body. 

The name of this body is the Impersonal Supreme Being. 

When greed [and] ignorance will be dispelled, [then] this body will acquire beauty, 
To this body [will then come] light and all lustre. 
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7, 

Khena khena kardn kun no wdtak ; 

NakJhena gatshak aharhkari. 

Sumuy kMh mdli, somuy dsak, 

Samiy khenah mutsaranay baranin tart. 

Sum yeli samiy rum kali roziy, 

Ada ha mdli sapanak , — “ So’ham, Suy.” 

By eating [and] eating thou shalt not reach anywhere (i.e., wilt not achieve 
anything) ; 

By not eating thou shalt become conceited (i.e., thou shalt consider thyself a great 
ascetic). 

Eat moderately, and thou shalt live, 

By eating moderately doors will be unbolted [for thee]. 

When an even [joint] is joined to [another] even joint, no rim remains, 

Then thou, 0 Father, shalt become [fit to proclaim] — “I am He, even He.’’* 

8 . 

Kus bab ia koso mdji, 

Kami Idji bhdji-bhai ? 

Kali gatshak kuhh na bab kuiJi no mdji. 

Zdnit kava Idjit bhdjtbhat. 

Who ia father and who is mother. 

Who made friendship with thee 1 

After some time thou wilt go [die, then] none is father, none mother. 

Knowing this, why hast thou contracted friendship (i.e., art attached to 
them) 1 

9. 

Lali gor brahmdndah pethkun icuchum 
Sh^hikal* vdtsam pddan tdm. 

Gndnaki amrita prakrat bharam ; 

Lobay morum andawand tdm. 

I, Lalia, saw the guru above the Brahma-randhra ^ 

The digit of the moon (i.e., the light of true knowledge) reached down to 
my feet. 

I filled the intellect with the nectar of knowledge ; 

I deadened greed completely. 

10 . 

Latan hund mdz Idrion watan ; 

Akiy hdvnam akiciy ivath 
Yim yim bozan tim kona matan 1 
Lali bdz shatan kuniy kath. 

The flesh of my feet was caught in the paths ; 

The Only One (i.e., Om) showed me the path to the Only One (i.e., God). 

Why wilt not those who listen to this become mad [with love of God] ? 

Lalia, listened to simply one word (i.e., Om) in place of hundreds, 

{To be continued.) 


* This Saying may be compared with the BhagavadgUa, Chap. VI, verses 16 and 17. 

2 For explanation o£ shishikal see Sir George Grierson’s Lalld Vdkydni, p. 202, and Sir Richard Temple’s 
Th( nw 0 / Lalld, p. 186. 

3 For Brahma-randhra see explanation given under balla's Saying No. 33 in Sir George Grierson'* 
Lalld Vdkydni. 
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PLACE NAMES. 

By Rai BAHADtjR HIRA LAL, B.A. 

While engaged in the preparation of District Gazetteers of the Central Provinces, under- 
taken for the first time in the first decade of the current century, it struck me that place- 
names usually revealed a wonderful history, which I occasionally noted in the volumes under 
preparation. Later on an educational Journal pressed me to contribute some thing which 
would be interesting to schoolmasters and their pupils, and I thought of making an experi- 
ment whether the interpretation of place-names would be of any interest to those people. 
An article was therefore prepared giving in a general manner the signification of village 
names together with somewhat detailed information in connection with the derivation of the 
names of 117 towns and cities found in the Central Provinces. The article aroused such 
enthusiasm that it had to be reduced to the form of a booklet, which had to be reprinted 
within a month of its first issue, and had to be translated into MarAthi, the second great verna- 
cular of the province. Later on I circulated the booklet to the Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion and notable literati of the various provinces in India, recommending that similar book- 
lets, giving the signification of geographical names in each province, might well be prepared. 
The proposal was heartily approved everywhere, but so far as I know not a single work in 
that line has been yet produced, although some thirteen years have elapsed. 

■ Meantime I noticed that the matter had independently attracted the attention of geo- 
graphers in England, and a society for interpretation of place-names was formed at once. 
I am not aware of its transactions, but I trust a good deal of spade work has been done. I, 
however, believed that this was the first attempt in Great Britain in this direction, but the 
other day I was disillusioned, when in a heap of old books for sale in a Simla shop, I foimd 
a work named Etymological Geography written byC. Blackie, with an introduction by Profes- 
sor J. S. Blackie and published in 1875. In the preface Mr. Blackie wrote : — “ When I was 
myself one of a class in this city (Edinburgh) where geography and history were taught, no 
information connected with etymology was imparted to us. We learned with more or less 
trouble and edification the names of countries, towns, etc., by rote :but our teacher did not 
ask us who gave the names to these places, nor were we expected to know if there was any 
connection between their names and their histories. Things are changed now : and, I be- 
lieve, the first stimulus to an awakening interest in Geographical Etymology was given by 
the publication of the Rev. Isaac Taylor’s popular work. Words and Places.” So it was some- 
where in the sixties of the last century that an effort was made to unravel the mysteries 
which surrounded the names of places at least in one part of the world. 

Professor Blackie, while introducing the subject, wrote enthusiastically saying, “Among 
the branches of human speculation that, in recent times, have walked out of the misty realm 
of conjecture into the firm land of Science and from the silent chamber of the student into 
the breezy fields of public life, there are few more interesting than Etymology. For as words 
are the common counters, or coins rather, with which we mark our points in all the businesses 
and all the sport of life, any man whose curiosity has not been blunted by familiarity will 
naturally find a pleasure in understanding what the image and superscription on these mat- 
ters mean ; and amongst words there are none that so powerfully stimulate this curiosity 
as the names of persons and places. About these the intelligent interest of young persons 
is often prominently manifested ; and it is a sad thing when parents or teachers, who should 
be in a position to gratify this interest, are obliged to waive an eager intelligence aside, and 
by repeated negations to repel the curiosity which they ought to have encouraged. Geogra- 
phy, indeed a subject full of interest to the young mind, has too often been taught in such a 
way as neither to delight the imagination with vivid pictures nor to stimulate enquiry by a 
frequent reference to the history of names ; and this is an evil which, if found to a certain 
extent in all countries, is particularly rank in Great Britain, where the language of the coun- 
try is composed of fragments of half a dozen languages, which only the learned understand. 
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and which to the ear of many have no more significance than if they were Hebrew 
or Coptic.” 

These remarks are more forcibly applicable to India, where names owe their origin to 
more than 500 languages and dialects. Yet while Great Britain has taken up the thread 
again, India remains where it was, in spite of attention having been drawn to the desidera- 
tum. “ The composite structure of our English speech,” wrote Professor Blackie, “ in fact 
tends to conceal from us the natural organism of language.” One may well ask how 
much the babel of India conceals from the Indian people. Even in a single province like 
the Central Provinces about 150 languages and dialects are spoken, some of them by what 
may be termed autochthones, differing widely from the speech of the Aryan immigrants, 
who settled in the province in comparatively late times. In these circumstances, conjecture 
in the realm of etymology is simply rmavoidable, but if it is pursued patiently, accepting 
only what is solid and eliminating what is problematical, one need not be afraid of treading 
over ground that may not be wholly terra firma. 

During the times of Sri Ramacandra, a great portion of the present Central Provinces 
was Dandakaranya or Dandaka forest, whence Sita, wife of Rama, was abducted by Rivana, 
king of Lanka, which has been usually identified with the modern Ceylon, but since about 
a decade this identification has been questioned and a theory started that Ravanawas king 
of Amarkantaka, a peak of the Vindhy&chala mountains, whence the sacred river Narmadfi. 
takes its rise. The Dandaka forest was inhabited by wild tribes, of whom the Gonds were 
most prominent, as they still continue to be, numbering over two millions, a strength which 
no other tribe or caste in that province attains. It is, therefore, likely that most of the place- 
names are in the language of these Goiiids, as also in that of the Oraons, who are believed to 
have been the vdnaras or ‘ monkeys ’ of Rama’s army ; but several of them have undergone 
such a change by Aryan influence, in fact have become so sanskritized as to look Aryan in 
their present forms. Mr. Ramd^s of Jeypore Zamindari in the south has gone so far as to 
say that even in Vilmiki’s Rdmdycupa, they were put in such a garb as to look sanskritic, 
though they were in origin purely Dravidian, to which Gondi, Oraon and other wild 
languages conform. He has made a special study of the Savara language, remnants of which 
still remain in the Ganjam District. Savaras find mention even in the Vedic literature 
(Aitareya Brdhmaya) and probably they allied themselves with R^ma as Eiksas, or bears, in 
the fight between Ra,ma and Ravana, the king of Raksasas or Gonds. Be that as it may, 
he traces the origin of the following well-known places mentioned in the Rdmdyana to the 
Savara language. He says > : — “ In the language of Sabars or Savaras, Lanka means above, 
tall, high, and it is used to signify the sky or heaven. Any high object is indicated by this 

word Lanka was originally a Savara word and was adopted into Sanskrit The 

people of Lanka living on the top of the hill spoke of Khara’s camp as Jaitan, down or below 

This name easily becomes Janasthana in the mouths of the Aryans The word 

Dandaka does not mean ‘ of the king Danda,’ but signifies ‘ full of water.’ It is made 
of dan+dak+d, the final d being the Savara genitive termination. In Savara language ddn 
means ‘ water,’ in other dialects of Savara ddk is the word for water. So ddn-\-dak denotes 
excess of water.® Dan+dak+d means ‘of much water.’ Da7i+dak+d+arai},ya means ‘the 
forest of much water.’ ” 

Without endeavouring to imfold the mysteries of classic names, I would here quote some 
examples of place-names, which are absolutely aboriginal and have undergone hardly 
any change. Mr. Ramdas has been speaking of the Savara language, which continues to be 


1 JBORS., vol. XI, pp. 43 fi. 

2 For emphasis, words carrying the same meaning are duplicated, e.g., baild idle, in which the first word 
is Hindi for a bull and the second a Goijdi word for the same. 
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spoken in tke tract where he lives, ^ viz., theGanjam District of the Madras Presidency. I 
shall confine myself to Gondi, the principal language of the Dravidians living in the 
Central Provinces. 

Kohka (a village in the Jubbulpore District) derived from Gopdi kohlcd {bhdwi, or 


Semecarpus anucardium). 

Bareli (in various districts) from Gondi bareli {‘ Banyan,’ or Ficus bengalensis). 
Kursipar (in Saugor District) from Gondi kursi (hardu, or Grewia Bothii). 

Kesala or Kesali (common to many districts) from Goiidi kesld (dhaman, or Grewia 
tilicefolia). 

Tumri or Tumribahar (Saugor and Raipur Districts) from Gondi tumri {tendu, or 
Diospyrus melanoxylon). 

Teka or Tekapar (Raipur District) from Gondi tekd (Teak, or Tectona grandia). 
Rengakhar (Xandgaon State) from Gondi rengd {ber, or Zizyphus Jujuba). 


Palari (in many districts) from Gondi palddt (akaud, or Calotropis gigantea). 

Sareka or Sarekha (Balaghat District) from Gondi sareka (char, or Buchathania 
angusti folia). 

Tahka (Raipur District) from Gondi tahkd (bahera, or Terminalia belerica). 

Pahud (Betul District) from Gondi pdhud (camel’s foot creeper, or Bauhinea Vahlii). 
Narri (Raipur District) from Gopdi nalli (aonld, or Phyllanthus emblica). 

Muripar, Murmura ? /t> ■ j j. • a \ i From Gondi mur or murmura 

andMurwari. 5 (Raipur and other Districts) ] or Butea frondosa) 


^ From Gondi rmrkd (Mango, or 
Mangifera indica). 




Mahka (Raipur District) from Gondi mahkd (bel, or Aegle marmeloa). 

It will be seen that all the above examples relate to names of trees, a most conspicuous 
feature of the jungles, in which the Gonds lived and still live, but even Aryan immigrants 
found this method of naming villages after the trees to be very convenient, and thousands 
of villages are so named, their favourite trees getting the lion’s share. In a single district, 
viz., Jubbulpore, there are over 50 villages named PipariS., from ptpar (Ficus religiosa). Simi- 
larly we have in the self-same district a number of Jamuni5s after the jdmun (Eugenia Jam- 
bolana). Umari^ after the Umar (Ficus glomerata) and Imali^s after the imli (tamarind). 
The other favourite trees are bad (‘ Banyan ’), dm (mango), bel (Aegle marmelos), ber (plum), 
semar (Bombax malabaricum), mahud (Bassia latifolia), char (Buchanania angustifolia), and 
hardu (Grewia Rolhii). Instead of having bald tree-names, as in Gondi, the Aryan names 
carry some suffixes, which indicate a locality, for instance, Belg5on=6el (a tree) plus 
gdoh (village), Beltara=6ef+tara (tank), Bilpura=6eZ-|-pMra (quarter), Bilpathar=6eZ+ 
pathdr (stony land), Bilkhirwa=6ef-|-M*Vim (hamlet), Bilha=having bel trees, and so on. 
Similarly, we have Ami, Amkuhi, Amahta, Amakhol, Amanaffi, AmgavS, Amajh&l, AmraiyA 
and Amuwari, all named from the dm (mango) ; those after other trees named above 
being BadkherA, Baroda, BadkachhAr, BarghAt, BargawS, BadwAra, BadgAoh, Badchhad, 
Badmani, Badwahi, BaderA, SimrA, SimariA, MahgavAn, MohgAon, CharguvAn, 
CharkhedA, HarduA, etc. 

In the primitive stage another distinguishing feature next to trees was the resort of wild 
animals, which gave their names to certain localities. Thus in Gondi, MalpArA from rrud, 
peacock ; Amameta from arnd, buffalo ; Ponar (green pigeon) ; Kondigaon, from korjdd. 


3 Mr. Rclmdaa has been bo enthusiastic in the matter, that he has purchased a village inhabited by 
bavaraa in order to learn their language, or rather the relic of that language, at first hand. In the Central 
Provinces as now constituted, after the transfer of certain Oriya States to Orissa, the Savara language has 
ceased to be spoken at all, although there are stiU 36,000 Savaras living within the province. There is a 
zamindari named SuarmSr which is a variant of Savar-mal, meaning the hills of the Savaras ditto Kandhm&l, 
the hills of the Kandhs or Khonds. 
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bullock ; Mauhar'* from mau (deer) are of this description. The prototypes of these in Aryan 
dialects are profusely found, for instance, Richhai from richha, a bear ; Bagholi and Baghpur 
from bdgh, a tiger ; Bhainsw9,hi and Bhainsdehi from bhains, a buffalo ; Hathigadh, 
Hathikhoj and Hathnavar from hdthi, an elephant ; tJntia from unt, a camel ; Ghoffamar 
from ghodd, a horse ; Gadhabhata from gadhd, an ass ; Hiranpuri from hiran, a deer ; Gai- 
khuri from gai, a cow ; Billiband and Manjarkhed from billi or mdnjar, a cat ; and so on. 

Both tree and animal names are usually joined with some terms indicating water, 
which on the face of it affords a better way for distinction than their solitary names, thus 
we have — 


Aunrabandha =aunrd (a tree) +bdndh (embankment). 

Semartai =semar (a tree) +tdl (tank). 

Bilsara =bel (a tree) +sar (tank). 

Amanala =dmd (a tree) +ndld (brook). 

Champajhar =champd (a tree) -\-jhar (spring, source). 

Kusumsara =kusum {auttee) +sar (tank). 

Jampani =^jdmun (a tree) -\-pdni (water). 

Jamtara =:jdmun (a tree) +tard (tank). 

Piparod =pipar (a tree) +ud (water). 

Bandarchua ^bandar (monkey)+cAM8 (well, spring), 

Baghdabri =bdgh (tiger) -^dabrt (pool). 

Hathbandh =MtM (elephant) -\-bdndh (embankment). 

Hathisara z^hdtM (elephant) +sara (tank). 

It may be added that water, or a store of water, is itself a feature which has given names 
to many villages, instead of the double characteristic shown in the foregoing paragraph ; for 
instance, KuS (a well), Jhiria (springlet), Pafichdhara (five streams), Chikaldahra (muddy 
marsh), Saugor (sea), MahUsamundra (ocean), JunUpani (old water). 

Reptiles, insects and birds have also contributed their names to a number of villages. 
Nagpur, the capital of the Central Provinces, means a city of cobras. Dhamangaon, a town in 
Berar, is named after another variety of snakes, MagarmuhS, a village in the Jubbulpore 
District, means ‘ crocodile-faced,’ situated as it is close to the Narmada river. Gidhaura 
(‘ vulture ridden ’), Kukrikhapa ( ‘ hamlet of fowls ’), Kauakhapa (‘ crow hamlet ’), Chelhia 
(‘ kite ■), Undari (‘ full of mice ’), Kekradih ( ‘ crab wasteland ’) and Jhinguri (‘full of crickets ’) 
are other examples of this class. 


There are a number of village -names which are onomatopseic. They represent the 
peculiar sound heard in the variety of the habitations, either by the fall, or flow of water or 
by chirping of birds, etc. These are Damdama, Daldali, Murmur, MulmulS,, Burbur, Buj- 
buja, Lutluta, Rigriga, Bidbida, Dhabdhaba, Tulbul, Turturiy^, CheSmeu, etc. 


{To be contmued.) 


i If it ia derived from an Aryan source, it would mean the forest of mahud trees. There are instances 
where the names yield meanings both in aboriginal as also in Sanskritic languages, but their signidcation 
has to be judged from environments, e.g., Mailapur, a quarter of the Madras City, means in Arj-an dialects 
a dirty town, but in Dravidian, it means ‘ peacock town.’ The first interpretation in this case cannot hold 
good in view of the fact that Mailapur is perhaps the cleanest quarter of the city, and has never been known 
to have been a dirty quarter, 


3 
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NtaYADaesaxa (Gautama Sutra and the comment- 
ary' of Vatsyayana yyith Bengali translation and 
elaborate explanatory notes) by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Phanibhu;ana Tarkavagisa. Vol. I :i — 
xlviii-f- 1 — Id? ; vol. II : i — vii-r 1 — 526; vol. Ill; i — 
x-f 1 — 369 ; vol. IV ; i — xi-r 1 — 372 ; vol. V :i — xvi-b 
1 — 186 Royal. Published from the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishat, 243-1, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Of all philosophical systems Nyaya is represented 
to be the most important in the sense that its study 
is essential in any philosophical discussion, it being 
the light which enlightens all ^dttras { 

)■ But the amount of work done in 
modern times to interpret and popularise this system 
is very scanty, at least in comparison with the woik 
done in other si’stems, especially Vedanta. This 
last system has of late got the upper hand even in 
Bengal, which was reputed for its partiality towards 
Nyaya. And, as a result, modern Bengal can take 
pride in its wealth of Vedantic literature. The 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat itself, a publication of 
which society is under review, augmented its philo- 
sophical publications by a translation and armotated 
critical edition of the Sr'ihJmaya of Ramanuja. 
There is an elaborate account in Bengali of the 
growth and development of the Vedanta system of 
thought, with a description of its vast lirerature, in 
three volumes by Prajuunaiianda Saraswati. A 
critical edition, with translation and annotations, of 
the Vedanta Sutra and its interpretations according 
to the school of .8afikara, is m coiu'se of publication. 

There was no such work pertaining to the Nyaya 
st'stem, — which until recently constituted the most 
popular subject of study m Bengal. But the want 
has now been supplied by ilm. Tarkavvigisa by the 
publication of his Xydyudariana. 

In tho prc'jcnt work the Nyaya ,?»(ra with the 
celebrated commentary of Vatsyayana has been 
translated into Bengali. A learned and independent 
commentary in Bengali by the translator, embodying 
valuable information collected from different old 
texts, has enhanced the value of the V ork. It amyily 
testifies to the deej) and extensive scholarship of the 
learned tran.slator. The problems have been tackled 
herein in a very lucid way. We have here the 
ads-autngo of hslening to tho discourses of an old 
type sehol.sr ol wide reading, whoso as.sociation with 
tho Xyu ya s\ stem has extended for years ns a 
student and as a teacher. 

In the Icnvthy introduction, topics like the anti- 
quity of the Ny.'iya system, the name and author of 
the Nyi'iya Sul, -an, tho date and identity of the 
commentator Vatsyayana have been discussed more 
in the orthodox fashion than in the modern seientifie 
historical way. Thus all the conclusions drawn 
are not expected to be acceiitcd by modern scholars. 
Accoi.ling to iho Jtaharaahopadhyaya the mj-tho- 
logital sage Gautama, husband of Alialya, is the 
author of tho Nyaya Sutras. 


The interpretation of the term Yauga, as applied 
in more than one work in reference to the Nyaya or 
Vai^Sika sj-stem as the Sdstra which propoimds a 
peculiar kind of connection {Samyoga) between 
atoms (vol, I, p. 228, under I. I. 29), is highly 
ingenious. But the statements of Gunaratna in the 
commentary of the Saddarsanasamuccaya {Bib. 
Ind., p. 49 ff.) which definitely identify the fol- 
lowers of the Nyaya sj-stem with those of 8aivism 
and attribute yoga practices to both, require proper 
consideration before anj' conclusion is arrived at. 
As a matter of fact , the story of the interrelation 
between the Nyaya, Saiva and Yoga systems of 
thought is of absorbing interest, and will be dealt 
with m a separate paper by the present reviewer. 

The identification of the Nyaya Sdslra of Medha- 
tilthi mentioned in the Pratimd, of Bhasa with the 
work of Gautama (vol. V, 485) supported by a verse 
from the Mahdbhdrata may not unlikely bo ques- 
tioned. On the whole, however, the work is a 
marked achievement in Bengali, and congratulations 
are due both to the author and the publishing society, 
which has already to its credit the publication of a 
good many old Bengali texts and translations of 
Sanskrit works. Such a work in any of the world 
languages would have established the reputation of 
the author. Composed in a provincial dialect it 
carmot be expected to enjoy the amount of cele- 
brity that it deserves. 

If we could get such volumes not only in other 
systems of philosophy but also in different branches 
of Sanskrit literature from the hands of similar old- 
typo Pandit?, much valuable tradition which is still 
living would be preserved. 

Chixtaiuran Chakravarti. 


Hrxni Bh.Vsh.a ayr S.ahitya, by Shya.m Sl'nd.ab 

D.as. Publishod by the Indian Press, Ltd., 

Prayag. Price Rs. 6. 

Rai Sahib Babu Shyum Sundar Das, B.A., is too 
well known to scholars interested in Hindi to re- 
quire introduction. He is one of tlio chief founders 
of the K.'islii Nagiiri Pracharini Sabha, and has done 
so much noble work in the cause of Hindi that it is 
rather difficult to jnaiso him adequately for it. The 
books he has published have already jilaced him in 
tlio forefront of Ilinrli writoi-s of the day. The 
new work entitled Illndf B/uUhd aur Sahitya which 
he has now jilaced before us substantially adds 
to lii.s already estnbi ished reputation. A brief review 
of this useful publication is made here, so that it 
may attract tho attention of such scholars n.s have 
not yet seen it. The book comprises two parts, 
one dealing with Hindi language and the other 
with Tlindi literature, both meant to placo before 
us a vi\-id account of tlie growth of Hindi from its 
commencement to the present day. Babu Shyam 
Sundar Das has done his work in a laudable and 
scholarly way. His stylo, though learned, is pure 
and lucid, and his reasoning is forceful as well as 
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convincing. The extraneous matter he has brought 
in to explain the development of the fine arts 
(lalita-kald), painting, architecture, etc., was more 
suited to general history than to the survey of 
the growth of Hindi. The views he has expressed 
in this connection are not of an art criiic, but of a 
general Hindu observer. The simhdvaloJcana he has 
given and the instances he has furnished will, it is 
hoped, be welcomed by general Hindi readers. The 
account of modern Hindi writers which is given in 
the book, together with the general remarks by the 
author, is quite appropriate. One could well expect 
reasoned criticism of their works from an authority 
of Babu Shyam Sundar Das's t3rpe, as it usually 
is and ought to be given in books of this nature. 

I congratulate Rai Sahib Babu Shyam Sundar 
Das on the production of this learned and careful 
work and wish it the wide publicity it so fully 
deserves. 

HrBA>’Ai!rDA Sastei. 


Ker-Ala Society Papers, published by the Kerala 

Society. Series 3, 4, Sand 6; 10|-x8i m. ; pp. 

113 — 352. Trivandrum, 1930. 

These four serials published during the past year 
bear witness to the useful work being carried on by 
the Kerala Society, and the wide scope of its interests 
— historical, archseological, epigraphical and lin- 
guistic. Mr. M. Eajaraja Varma Raja continues 
his Travancore Dj-nastio Studies in Series 3 and 6. 
Series 4 is chiefly devoted to articles on the Malabar 
Christian copper-plates by the Rev. J. Monteiro 
D’Aguiar, the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S.J., and Mr. T. 
K. Joseph ; while in Series 5 Fr. H. Hosten contri- 
butes an interesting account of the St. Thomas 
Christians of Malabar from Assemani's Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, with abundant annotations. The Rev. 
G. Schurhammer, S.J., also contributes several 
papers on different suiijects in Series 4 and 6. 
Among articles of special intere.st may be cited that 
by Mr. C. P. T. WinckwOrth (Ser. 3, pp. 159 f.) on a 
new interpretation of the Pahlavi Cross Inscriptions, 
viliich have hitherto baffled so many scholars, 
wholly divergent renderings having been suggested 
by Burnell, Haug. West and others. Mr. Winck- 
worth has at last arrived at a reasonable and well- 
founded interprctatioii rhat meets with tho ap- 
proval of those be.st quaUtied to judge. The meaning 
of the final word is still rather ambiguous, as will bo 
scon from tho revised interpretations proposed on 
pp. 2GS4)9. Romo six inscriptions, both Tamil and 
Hebrew, are dealt with in Series 3. 4 and 5. Another 
important contribution that should be mentioned 
is that on tho Feasts of St. Thomas by Dr. F. C. 
Burkitt (Sor. G, pp- -8’ f-)- The Society is fortunate 
in having secured the collaboration of so many 
scholars of note, which seems to bo largely duo to 
the exertions of the Secretary, Mr. T. K. Joseph, 
whose devotion to tho interests of tho Society is 
apparent throughout these papers. 

C. E. A. W. 0. 


Kjcakavadha or XiTivARMA.n, with Commentary, 

Edited by Dr. S. K. De, 1929. 

This is a short poem in five cantos describing a 
well-known episode in the Mahdbhdrata. This 
poem belongs to what is called the Yamaka Kdvyas, 
a very artificial kind of poetry in which a few 
syllables are found repeated ; for example : 

asti rdjd jagadgitamahimd lokavigrahah 

sdksdd iva ruedm sthdnamahimdlokavigrahah I. 7. 

Such a play on words for sound effect is an old 
device in Sanskrit poetry. Kalidasa resorts to it. 
Alliteration in general is seen even in the oldest 
phase of Indian poetry — in the Vedas. Ri Kalidasa 
we see only a portion of one of his kdvyas with this 
device adopted for sound effect. A whole poem with 
this play on words is perhaps a later phenomenon 
in Sanskrit poetry. Such poetry was considered 
only as a source of temporary, light amusement, 
and not as serious art, and as such it rray be, no 
ancient specimen of such a poem, though in vogue 
even in very early times, is preserved to us. Kica- 
kavadha is probably the oldest, provided Nalodaya 
is not by KalidSsa. 

There is very little to be said against the form 
of the edition of Kicakavadha. The manuscript 
material is amply described. Some specimen sheets 
of the manuscripts are also reproduced. It is clearly 
indicated where the page in the manuscript changes ; 
changes of handwriting, corrections by later hands — 
all such details are given. If the edition had been 
free from some of its inaccuracies, it could have been 
safely recommended as a model of editorial skill 
Besides many printing mistakes, there are certain 
deficiencies which could very easily have been 
avoided with a little more care. I give a few in- 
stances : 

(1) I. 1. (Com.) — Subhddpiarn vd is rpiite correct ; 
I do not know why a note of exclamation (!) ha.s 
been added. Ity etasindd eva kdrandt ought to read 
ity etasmdd iva kdranat. 

(2) I. 4. — When a text is edited with a com- 
mentary, it is desirable that the reading in the 
commentary be followed for the text. It would 
have been better if tana were printed in tho text, 
and the reading natd given as an alternative one. 

(3) I. 7. (Com .) — Yadiijfiuyd kuvikdvyan tarn 
aha . — This is not intelligible. Yet there is no com- 
ment to show that the phra.se needs consideration, 
either in a footnote or in the body of the notes. 

(4) I. 8. (Com.) — Arthud ayam muyi sail 
ctaltrdiie. — Perhaps this should read nrthdd ayam.iti 
sati etaltrdne. 

(5) I. 11. (Com.) — dpi virodhe. — A happier 

reading would be apir vii'odlnn 

(G) I. 17. (Com.) — Sisirdm iiyddi. — ^i.4iretyddi or 
siilidmsov ityddi would be a happier reading. 

(7) I. 18. (Com .) — Krtas vast ilia should be in- 
serted lieforo krtak.siiiHna. 

(S) 1. 27, (Com.) — Priyam hitam copapdlayan 
duatavadhddind bhdrdvatarandt priyakaranani ; 
yajnddind vretikarandt sampanmsasyakaranam. 
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VVe are justified in expecting the expression hita- 
Icaranam corresponding to priyakarariam. 

(9) II. 2. (Coro .) — Channd iti sambandhah . — 
The expression is not quite clear. Perhaps the 
reading should be snhiM iti sambandhah. 

(10) II. 4. (Com .) — CaMrdt stribhir anydbhir 
api . — Perhaps the commentator did not notice that 
the word stribhih is in the text, and need not be 
understood from the word co. 

(11) II. 7. (Coip. )—Malcardlayah should be 
inserted before iildhhaiiiio. 

(12) II. S. (Com .) — Kamalinilayd ought to be 
mahdkamalinilayd. 

I have no wish to add more, though many more 
could he found throughout the book. 

The editor discusses a large number of topics in 
the Introduction, and I had better make some remarks 
on some of them in the order in which they occur 
there. The editor says : “ The example of a poem 
commencing with an dsi^-prelude is hard to find.” 
Perhaps he is thinking of metrical kdvyas, as 
this statement follows the sentence, “ Almost 
all the mahdkdvyaa open with a namaskriyd 
or a vaatunirdesa." Both the Bdmdyanacampu 
and the Bhdratacampu begin with d^is all the 
ndtakaa begin so. In the case of Nalodaya it is 
difficult to decide. It is neither dHa nor namas- 
kriyd, and yet there is a mahgala. I may add 
that nearly all the standard mahdkdvyaa begin with 
vaatunirdesa, which is only a poUte way of saying 
“without a mahgala.” It would be rather an 
interesting study to investigate the problem of the 
necessity of a mahgala at the beginning of a literary 
work. Neither Papini nor Patanjali, nor even 
KSsikakara worries about a mahgaldcara'na. The 
sutras and hhdsyaa in the systems of philosophy do 
not begin with a mahgaldcararia. 

After some discussicn regarding the source of 
the poem and the nature of Yarnaka, the editor 
takes up the question of the authorship of the 
poem. The poet wrote the poem for the amuse- 
ment of a king (I. 25). In I. 21 it is said that the 
fame of the king spread all over the world. In 
this stonza there is the word kalihgatah. The editor 
introduces a discussion on the interpretation of the 
word. The stanza is : 

aucdiiuddharatah siddhdn nrpdms tasya kalihgatah 

sddhuvddah ksitim sarvdm paribhuya kalin gatah. 

The point is, is the word kalihgatah in the first 
half to be taken with gatah or with anuddharatah. 
In the first alternative, the idea rvill be that the 
fame of the king, who re-instated on the throne 
the kings he subdued, spread all over the world from 
Kalinga, and the king will be the ruler of Kalihga. 
In the second alternative, the idea will be that the 
king, who defeated the kings of Kalinga, re instated 
them on the throne, and thus his fame spread all 
over the world. Here the king will be a ruler of a 
neighbouring country, and not of Kalinga itself. 
For the second interpretation the editor has the 
support of Prof. F. W. Thomas. This alternative 


interpretation proves nothing ; it solves no difficulties. 
It simply complicates matters by our having 
to assume that Kalinga was ruled by a large number 
of chieftains instead of by one king, as we have the 
word nrpdn in the plural. The first alternative 
is a far more direct one. The general idea 
will be that the king had great fame in Kalinga, 
and on account of his magnanimous dealings with 
the subdued rulers, his fame, instead of being con- 
fined to his own kingdom, spread throughout the 
world. In either case there is no certain clue 
regarding the date of the poem. 

The poem is quoted or referred to by many authors. 
The author’s name is not mentioned by any one. 
The editor’s statement that in S rhgdraprakdsa 
Bhoja mentions the name of the author and the 
work (Introduction, p. xiv) contains a small error. 
Bhoja does not mention the name of the author. 
In the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London, vol. IV, pt. ii, p. 282, the editor simply 
copied what he saw in the report of the working of 
the peripatetic party of the Madras Government 
Oriental MSS. Library, and there the reporter intro- 
duced the name of Nitivarman, not because Bhoja 
had given the name, but because he knew from 
catalogues that Kieakavadha was attributed to him. 
The commentator of Kieakavadha, both in the 
beginning and in his commentary on I. 25, says 
that Nitivarman is the author of the poem. The 
colophon in MS. A also attributes the work to 
Nitivarman. But MS. B does not give the name 
of the author. The marginal gloss in MS- A also 
gives the name of Nitivarman as the author of the 
work. It says : nttivarmaxiah sakdSdf jdtam, 
tena kitam ity arthah. It is not known from the 
edition if the Ttkdkdra Sarvdnanda attributes the 
authorship to Nitivarman. The stanza, on the basis 
of which the work is attributed to Nitivarman, is : 
tasya sambhrtasatklrter ajahannitivarmanah 
vinoddrtham idam kdvyam pravrttan nitivarmariah 

I. 25 

It is explained as : taaya vinoddrtham idam, niti- 
varmannh kdvyam pravrttam (‘tbis poem of 
Nitivarman was composed for his amusement ’). 
There is another po.S3ibIe explanation, and I see no 
reason why I should not suggest that also, though 
it is against the commentator, inasmuch as the 
editor has chosen to differ from the commentator 
in his explanation of I. 21, and to make the patron 
of the poet a king of the neighbourhood of Kalinga, 
who defeated the many kings of Kalinga. The other 
explanation is : tasya (described above) nttivarmanah 
vinoddrtham (for the amusement of Nitivarman) 
idam kdvyam pravrttam (this poem is composed). 
This will make Nitivarman the patron of the poet. 
I leave it at that. Perhaps this clue may lead to 
the determination of the date of the poem. Some 
Nitivarman prior to Bhoja, either in Kalihga or 
in the neighbouring country, would solve the 
problem, 

C. Kunban Baja. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN MAUNDS. 

By W. H. MORELAND, C.S.I.. C.I.E. 

{Continued from page 183.) 

IV. Delhi Maunds. 

I now pass to the more difficult question of the xmits current in the North before the era of 
standardisation. I have found no suggestion in the chronicles that any of the early Muslim 
rulers of Delhi prescribed units of weight, and those which we meet may reasonably be taken 
as imofficial or customary. From the nature of the case equations are very rare in the litera- 
ture, but it so happens that we possess a few definite statements for the neighbourhood of 
Delhi in the second quarter of the fourteenth century. In these statements the equivalents are 
given in terms of Arabic units, the evaluation of which is a task for specialists ; I use the 
following values, which are based on the relevant articles in the Encyclopcedia of Islam and 
on some supplementary data, for which I am indebted to Professor H. A. R. Gibb. 

The misqdl, or mithqal as Arabists write it, was very close to 70 gr. when used as a weight 
by apothecaries ; the coin-weight was somewhat smaller. The classical dirham weight (as 
distinct from the coin) was 48J gr. The ritl was round about 1 lb. It contained 12 uqiya 
(or ounces), and in classical literature the uqiya contained either 6 or 7 misqals, making the 
rid either 5,040 or 5,880 gr. In some regions, however, the uqiya, and consequently the 
rid, was substantially larger ; the rid of Egjqit works out to 7,776 gr. ; that of Barbary was 
approximately f of a kilogram, or as much as 10,288 gr. 

The Masdliq-ul Absdr, which was written in the reign of Muhammad Tughluq, and the 
information in which relates to the neighbourhood of Delhi, says {Elliot’s History, iii, 582); 
“ The rid of India, which is called ser, weighs 70 misqals, which, estimated in dirhams of 
Egypt, is worth 102|. Forty sers make one man.” The maund was thus 2,800 misqals, 
or (at 70 gr. to the misqdl), exactly 28 lb. ; and the dirham of Egj-pt works out to 47| gr., 
which is very close to the classical equivalent given above. 

Ibn Bathta,** who spent some years in India during the same reign, says (iii, 382) that the 
Delhi rid contained 25 Egyptian, and 20 Barbary, rids ; presumably he used round 
figures rather than precise equivalents. The two equations give maunds of 27 lb. 5,400 gr, 
(which is within a few ounces of that deduced from the Masdliq), and a little over 29 lb. 
Uncertainty as to the precise equivalents of the Arabic units makes it impossible to fix the 
Delhi maund to the proper decimal on these data, but it is safe to talce it as 28-29 lb. ; and 
this figure fits some, but not all, of the passages where quantities are given for this period 
and locality. 

Thus the Masdliq {Elliot's History, iii, 577) says that Muhammed Tughluq’s royal slaves, 
who, we may be confident, were pampered, received a monthly allowance of two maunds of 
wheat and rice, and a daily ration of 3 sers of meat. Taking the maund at 28| lb., and the 
average month in the Islamic calendar at 29 J days, we get a daily grain-ration of just under 2 lb., 
which by itself would be inadequate, for the enquiries made in the nineteenth century in connec- 
tion with famine-policy showed 21b. of grain to be less than a satisfactory ration for an adult 
male. The meat-ration, equivalent to 2 • 1 lb., looks very high ; but it may be reduced by almost 
one-half on the reasonable assumption that the butchering was done in the slave -department, 
since, judging from data kindly furnished by Mr. J. Hammond of the Cambridge University 
School of Agriculture, something like 40 per cent of the carcase would not be available as meat. 

la I quote from the French version : C. Dofremory and G. Sanguinetti, Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah ; Paris, 
1874-79. Those passages are discussed (iv, 81n) in H. Cordier’s edition of Yule’s Cathay and the Way Thither, 
Hakluyt Society, 1910. 
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Taking the maund at 28 J lb., the total ration was thus about what might be expected : 
with a much smaller maund, the royal slaves would have been seriously imderfed, a thing 
which is inconceivable in the conditions of the period. 

In the next reign, that of Firuz, 3 sers of grain daily were allowed for each prisoner taken 
in war {EUiot’s History, iii, 331) ; at 28| lb. to the maund, this gives a daily ration of nearly 
2 '2 lb., granted by an exceptionally kind-hearted king ; and this is very close to what would be 
allowed to prisoners at the present day. There is no doubt then that the equations quoted are 
substantially correct. 

On the other hand, various passages relating to booty taken in war are quite incredible 
when interpreted in terms of a maund of this size. They have usually been read as fantastic 
exaggerations, and it may be agreed that exaggeration is probable in the case of narratives 
written some time after the event ; but precise accountancy was the rule of the period, and it is 
probable, though not certain, that some at least of the figures given in contemporary narratives 
are taken from oflBcial returns, which would certainly not exaggerate the value for which 
the makers might be held responsible. These figures can be interpreted on the theory that 
the original Arabmonn of nearly 2 lb., which was certainly used by the early Moslem invaders, 
survived in the treasury departments for use in the ease of gold, silver, and precious stones. 

The Arab mann of 2 ritls is familiar in all the lexicons, and it was so defined by the early 
geographer Ibn Khurdildba {EllioVs History, i, 14). Nunez shows that this unit prevailed 
in the sixteenth century at Ormuz, where the maund was 2 ‘2 Portuguese pounds. He shows 
also that a maund of this size ruled, with local variations, on the east coast of Africa from 
Quiloa to Sofala ; and since we know that such civilisation as existed on this coast was the work 
of the Arabs, we may reasonably infer that this unit had been introduced by them. This 
Arab maund appears also in Persian literature, as where Ha.fiz speaks of two maunds of wine as 
sufficient for three people ; a pint of wine weighs about 20 ounces, so two maimds, or about 
4 lb. , would give just over three pints, a pint a head for the party. Again, Abdurraz^q, who came 
to India as an ambassador in the fifteenth century, wrote {EllioVs History, iv, 40) that elephants’ 
food was made up into balls of about 2 maunds each : obviously this is not an Indian 
maund of 25 lb. or more, but the Arab maund which the writer knew in his own cormtry. 

That a maund of about this size was in regular use among the early Moslem invaders 
of India can be inferred with confidence from some passages in the Tdrikh-i Bailutqi, a contem- 
porary, and obviously trustworthy, account of the reign of Masaud, son of Mahmud of Ghazn!. 
In one place he tells (p. 131) of a knock-out blow delivered with a ‘ 20-maund mace’ ;I am 
assured by experts that a mace weighing 40 lb. would be far too heavy to be used, and this 
phrase is best read as a variant of dah-mant, as in the expression vochalch-i dah-mani, which 
Steingass interprets as ‘ a very heavy battle-axe’ ; but obviously the reference in both phrases 
is to the Arab maund, and not to one of those which prevailed in India. 

Again, wc read (p. 361) that on one occasion Ghazni sent to the Caliph a tribute of 25,000 
maunds of indigo. Having regard to the scale on which the trade in indigo was carried on, 
this maund cannot be much more than about 2 lb. ; 22 tons of indigo would be a very substan- 
tial figure for those days. 

Again, there is the detailed account of Masaud’s wine-party (p. 825, translated in EUiot'a 
History, ii, 145). It was a special occasion, and the wine was served in large goblets {sdtgini), 
each containing half a maund. Taking 20 ounces to the pint, and a 2 lb. maund, such a goblet 
would hold 4/5 of a pint, and obviously a much larger maund is out of the question. Various 
details given in this chronicle show that in the matter of alcoholic consumption the period may 
fairly be compared with the Regency. It is hardly necessary to cite authorities to show 
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that in those days the three-bottle man was common — that is to say, half a gallon might easily 
be drank at a sitting — and that individuals could be found who drank twice as much, or more ; 
but I may instance the fact vouched for by Lieutenant John Pester, that 14 British officers 
at dinner consumed 42 bottles of claret, besides ‘ a proportionable quantity ’ of Madeira, so that 
they averaged well over three bottles in all. Now four out of Masaud’s six guests were hope- 
lessly drunk before they had attained the ‘ six-bottle ’ mark, and the fifth just exceeded this 
figure. The story is thus not impossible in terms of a 2 lb. maund ; a much larger imit is out 
of the question. 

It is to my mind a reasonable guess that this 2 lb. maund survived in the treasury when 
Moslem rule was definitely established in Delhi, and that returns of treasure were made in 
terms of it, and not of the maund used in commercial transactions. As a single example of the 
passages dealing with booty, I take ZiyA Bami’s statement (p. 333, translated in Elliot’s 
History, iii, 204) that in 1311 a.d. Malik NAib Kaffir brought from the South, among other 
items, 96,090 maunds of gold,!* and that king gave some of it away in portions varjdngfrom 
four maunds down to half a maund. This chronicler was in general obviously truthful, and he 
certainly had access to official information ; it does not seem possible to accept his figure in 
terms of either the 25 lb. maund of the South or the 28-29 lb. maund of Delhi ; but with a 
2 lb. maund we come within the limits of possibility. 

First, as to the distribution. AlAuddin, the ruling king, was by no means lavish, and it is 
very hard to conceive of his giving away gold by the hundred-weight : presents ranging from 
one to eight lb. would be reasonable in the circumstances. Next as to the total amount. 
According to the maund used, it was 1,240 tons (Delhi), or 1,070 tons (southern), or about 
80 tons (Arab). The first and second figures may safely be discarded as impossible, and even 
the last is very large for the period ; for comparison it may be noted that the huge imports of 
gold into India in the year 1924-5 weighed about 360 tons. A very large figure is, however, 
required by the chronicler’s language, for he insists that the spoil taken on this occasion was 
utterly unprecedented in the history of Delhi ; while he tells us that it included not merely 
the hoards of gold, but the fragments of the golden idols which the conqueror had broken up, 
and even a small idol would contain a lot of gold. The figure of 80 tons is not therefore 
impossible ; and, while I have found no direct evidence of the survival of the 2 lb. maund, it is 
at least permissible to recognise the possibility, as an alternative to writing off all these 
reports of booty as fantastic exaggerations. 

I have found no later passages bearing on the Delhi maunds. The literature of the fifteenth 
eentury is very scanty, and, after the transfer of the capital to Agra in 1502, we hear practi- 
cally nothing of Delhi until the period when official maunds had come into general use. 


(To be continued.) 


13 War and Sport in India, 1802-6 (ed. .T. A. Devenish, London, 1913) ; p. 58. 

14 I take tho figure from the British Museum MS., Or. 2039, which in all matters of detail is a better 
authority than the inaccurate printed text ; tho text figure is 96,000, the words ‘ and ninety ’ having pre- 
sumably slipped out. Briggs’ text of Firishta puts the amount of gold at only 96 maunds, but Briggs him- 
self in his rendering gives 96,000, and the Museum MS. of Firishta, Add. 6669, has the word hazdr, which 
must have dropped out of that text accideutall>. 
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athabhAgiye. 

By a. VENKATASUBBIAH, 

(Continued from page 170.) 

17. Sampige inscription (XII, p. 40), dated 19th September 1331, recording the grant 
bythe Hoysala Ball^la III of a tax-free village to Sihge-se(ti : i-caiue-tdme-volagulla gadde- 
beddaiu t-Sampigege aalva haUigalu adarolagulla kam kirukattegalu a$tabh6ga-tijaa«vdmya- 
nidhi-nikdpa-jala-pddva-aMha-addhya-akdV'i-dgdmi pdrvdya-apdrvdya-tappe-tavdukiru- 

hula-athdna-mdnyav-olagdgi samasta-bali-aahitavdgi d-Sampigeya athalavanu aarva- 

mdnyavdgi, i.e., ‘ the village &mpige tax-free, with gadde, beddaiu, large and small tanks 
and hamlets comprised in its four boundaries, with asiabhoga-tejaaavdmya, nidhi, nik^pa, 
gala, pdgdria, siddha, addhya, akdiii, dgdmi, former and new revenues and the revenues 
from all taxes including tappe, taudi, kirukula, and stMna-mdnya (?)’ 

Of these inscriptions. Nos. 1-4, it will be seen, record grants of tax-free villages only. The 
term saTvarndnya is used in all four to denote the idea tax-fr^. Other words used in 
Kannada inscriptions to denote the same idea are umbali or umbalige, kodagi, aarva-namasya 
and agraMra ; and the words sarva-bddhd-parihdra too have perhaps the same sense. The 
number of published inscriptions which record such grants (of tax-free villages only), and 
in which one of the above-mentioned words is used, is fairly large. 

Nos. 5-10 record grants of tax-free villages and also of the rights known as astabhaga 
[-tejaaavdmya], which comprise among others the right to nidhi, niktepa, jala, pd^rja, akdni^ 
dgdmi, aiddha and addhya, all or some of which terms are mentioned in them. Nos. 11-13, 
too record the grant of the same rights with tax-free villages ; but the term aetabhoga 
[-tejaaavdmya] is not used in these inscriptions. The grants of tax-free villages made by the 
Vijayanagara and the majority of their governors and feudatories and successors in the 
territories ruled over by them all belong to this class ; that is, they make over to the donees 
not only tax-free villages but the astabhoga or aatabhoga-tejaaavdmya also, either explicitly 
mentioned by name or otherwise described. The number of such grants is very large and 
exceeds three- or four-hundred. 

Nos. 14-17 record grants of tax-free villages with a§tabhoga-Ujasavdmya and also of the 
revenues derived from other taxes named. The number of published inscriptions registering 
such grants, too, is fairly large. 

It is clear from the above-cited inscriptions that the grant of a tax-free village does not 
by itself carry with it the right to nidhi, nikaepa, etc., known as attabhoga [-tejaaavdmya]. Nor, 
on the other hand, does the grant of the rights known as asfabTwga-tejaaavdmya in connection 
with any village imply, of itself, that such village too has been granted tax-free ; and as a 
matter of fact, we find grants of asiabhoga-tejaaavdmya made in two inscriptions in coimection 
with villages that were not tax-free. One of these inscriptions which is at Gdvindanahalli 
(Ep. Carnatica, IV, p. 176 S.) and is dated 6th May 1236, records the grant to some Br^hmapaa 
bv the dandandyakaa Bogaiyya and Mallaiyya with the permission of their master, the Hoy- 
sala king Somcsvara, of the aatabhoga-tejasavdmya in connection with the village Tengina- 
katta.^ which too was granted to them, not however tax-free, but subject to the payment 
of 100 gadydna as quit-rent every year. The other is a Bangalore copperplate inscription 
(ibid., vol. IX, p. 3 B.), dated 1st March 1253, and records the grant to some Br&hmapas by 
the above-mentioned king Somesvara of the asiabhoga-tejaaavdmya in connection with two 


* gadydnam lOOnu katta-giUlage-pii^dddnavdgi yend-endigend aramanege tettu hcmtdgi praaiddha-Btmd 
tamanvitamappaUmnaikddaiapalli-sahita Tenginakaffavanu aslabhoga-Ujatsvdmya-nidhi-nik^pa-sahUa dhdrd- 
■pArvakav&gi kottaru, ' They granted with pouring of water (the village) Teiiginaka(ta with its well-known 
boundaries and eleven hamlets together with the aalabhoga-lejassvdmya, nidhi and niksepa (with the obligation 
that the donees) should pay to the palace for ever the sum of 100 gudydna as quit-rent (every year).’ 
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villages which were granted to them at the same time subject to the payment of 140 gadydna 
every year.* 

It thus becomes plain from what has been said above that the grant of a tax-free village 
is quite different from the grant of the aitabhdga [-Hjassvdmya] in connection with it, that 
there are some inscriptions which record grants of one only of these two, and that there are 
many inscriptions, exceeding four- or five-hundred in number, which record grants of both 
these with or without the revenue derived from other taxes. 

Now we know that in Prakrit ‘ the auflis -ka is added to words without altering the 
meening, much more frequently than it is in Sanskrit ’ (see Pischel’s Grammatik der 
Frahritsprachen, §598; p. 405). It seems tome that this is the case with athabhdgiye 
{=Mtabhdgika) in the above-cited passage and that the w'ord is equivalent to Skt. c^tabMgi 
and means ‘ having or possessing eight (things).' The hundreds of inscriptions of later times 
that record grants of tax-free villages indicate clearly that the things of which asfa is an attri- 
bute is without doubt the bhdga {-Ujassvdmyal that is mentioned by them. Thus athabhd- 
giye, I conceive, is equivalent to agtabhdga [-U.ja8avdmya]~bMgi, and the words Lummini- 
gdme ubalike hate atha-bhdgiye ca of the Rummindei inscription are equivalent to Lumbini- 
grdmam sarvamdnyam agtabhdga-sahitam grdmti^ebhyo rdjd dattavdn. 

The earliest inscription that I know of in which the term astdbhogatejassvdmya occurs is the 
Gdvindanahalli inscription cited above, which is dated in 1236 a.d. ; and the word does not 
seem to be used in any inscription prior to 1200 a.d. Nevertheless it would not be correct 
to conclude from this that the rights denoted by the word began first to be reeognised in the 
thirteenth century a.d. and were not known in earlier times ; for, the office and title of dairida- 
ndyaka, for instance, which are mentioned very frequently in inscriptions of the tenth and 
following centuries a.d., are not at all mentioned in those written in 200-900 a.d. The occur- 
rence however of this word in the MAijihyAla inscription (see Liiders in JRAS., 1909, p. 648) 
and also in an inscription at MathurA {Ep. Ind., IX, 246) shows that they were well-known 
in the times of the Ku^kiia kings and that they did not first come into existence in the tenth 
century A.D. It is my belief that the case is similar with the rights denoted by the word 
a^tabhoga [-Ujassvdmya] and that these rights were known and formed the subject-matter of 
grants even in Mauryan times. In any case, it cannot be disputed that the meaning proposed 
above for atha-bhdgiye fits very satisfactorily into the context, and that it brings the 
Rummindei inscription into the same class as the hvmdreds of inscriptions written in later 
times and recording grants of the same character. 

The Rummindei inscription is, however, peculiar in one respect ; the donees of the grant 
recorded in it happen to be the freemen of the village whose revenues form the subject-matter 
of the gift. This does not seem to have been the case with the donees of the later inscriptions 
that I have read, who were all either priests (Br&hmanas, Jaina or Lingayat gurus) or men of 
high position in life, like dan^ndyakas, maM-vadda-vyavahdris (great-big-merchants), etc., 
that is, in all cases, persons who could not be conceived as being farmers or cultivators of 
land, and who could not therefore have had any interest in the lands of, the villages granted. 
The freemen of Lumbini, on the other hand, already possessed ownership and other similar 
rights in respect of the lands, etc., of the village, and it was they who cultivated the lands 
and paid the revenues due to the king’s treasury. Hence the Rummindei inscription does 
not make use of the word ‘ give,’ but says merely that the village was made tax-free and the 

» Madani-g'ddida MaUikatfavanu. . . .ga 140 nu prativar^m aramanege tett-umbaniagi ndndgdtrar appa 
BrdhmanOttamarigeurn tdvu pratisteva-madida divarigeum d-carulrdrka-sthdyiy-dgi bhdgiauvarUdgi aatabhdga- 
Ujassvdmya-nidhi-nik^pa-samasia-bali-sahita dhdrd-pdrvakarn mddi kottaru, i.e., ‘He gave with pouring 
of water to excellent Brahmaijas of different gotraa and to the god sot up by him the village Mattikatta 
with Madani together asfabhdga-tijassvdmya, nidhi, nifcwpo and (revenues of) all taxes, to be enjoyed 

till the moon, sun and stars endure, on condition that they should pay to the palace every year the sum of 
140 gadydita' 
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possessor of the eight-fold right by the king ’ (rdjnd grdma^ vdbalika^ krtali a§tabhdcfi ca) 
instead of saying, like the inscriptions of later times, that ‘ the king gam the village free of 
texes and with the eight-fold right ’ {rdjd grdmam udbcdikam a^tabhoga-eahitam ca dattavdn). 

It is difficult to determine exactly the nature of the rights denoted by the word aata- 
bhoga-tejasavdmya. The expression astabhoga-tejasavdmya-nidhi-nikaepa-aahUa that is used 
in the two above-cited inscriptions of Somesvara’s reign seems to show that nidhi and nik- 
sepa were not included in astabhoga-tijassvdmya. Similarly, the words of the Citaldrug in- 
scription of 1328 A.D. cited above (No. 5) seem to show that nidhi, niksepa, aiddha, sddhya, 
gala and pdsdtja were not included in it ; and the wording ^ of an inscription at Seringapatam 
(Ep. Camatica, III, p. 14), dated in 1527 a.d., and recording the grant of a sormmdnyo village 
seems to indicate that hola, gadde, kdddrarnbha, ntrdrambha, akdni and dgdmi are not includ- 
ed in it. On the other hand, the words * used in another copperplate inscription of the same 
place {ibid., p. 20), dated in 1663 a.d., and in scores of other similar inscriptions,® all recording 
grants of sarvamdnya villages, show clearly that the aiiabhoga-tijassvdmya consists of the 
possession or enjoyment of nidhi, niksepa, jala, pdsdrpi, akdigi, dgdmi, aiddha and addhya. 
The Melukote copperplate inscription, again {ibid., p. 65) of 1724 a.d., which records the 
grant of thirteen sarvamdnya villages by Krsnaraja of Maishru, contains the words catvs- 
simey-olag-uritdda nidhi-niksipa-jala-taru-pdsdnd-ksiny-dgdmi-aiddha-sddhyagal-emba asta- 
hhdga-muntdda d-aakala-tijassvdmyavu, which show that astabhoga consists of the possession 
or enjoyment of nidhi, niksepa, jala, tarn, pdsdna, aksi^i, dgdmi, siddha and addhya and 
that tejaaavdmya includes astabhoga and other rights ; and an inscription at Mahkasandra 
(Ep. Carnatica, IX, p. 96), dated in 1408 A.D., which records the grant of a sarvamdnya village 
with ‘ nidhi, niksepa, jala, pdsdiga, ak^tgi, dgdmi, siddha, addhya, a^tabhdga-tejassvdmya in- 
cluding grha, drdma, ksetra, gadde, beddalu, arge and accukattu ” continues with the following 

stanza and words ; djhd k^etram ca yad danam sulkam aiddhi-karam tathd j nidhdnam 

karam mude..,. \\yemba as tabhdga-tijassvdmyasthavdgi, vfhich Beam, to contain an explanation 
of the term agtabhoga-Ujasavdmya that is different from those given above. And, finally, the 
Hebbdlc grant of 1665 A.D. cited above (No. 16) makes out that a?tabh6ga consists of gadde, 
beddalu, tdta tudike, aige, accukattu, kdddrambha and nirdrambha and that a?tatijassvdmya 
is formed of nidhi, nikesepa, jala, pdsdrja, ak^tgi, dgdmi, siddha and sddhya.'^ 

It is thus plain that the expression adabhoga-tijassvdmya was understood in different 
ways by the writers of inscriptions. The great majority of them, however, who lived in the 
fifteenth century a.d. and later have used it to denote the possession or enjoyment of nidhi, 
niksepa, jala, pdsdya, aksini, dgdmi, siddha and addhya, which again are denoted by the word 
astabhoga only by the writers of many other inscriptions of the same time. And one can 
hence conclude that astabhoga-tejassvdmya is the same as astabhoga and that both these terms 
signified the same thing, namely, the group of eight formed of nidhi, niksepa, etc., in the 
fifteenth century a.d. and later. 


3 d-grdmakke salum catua-simevolagana hola-gadde-kdddrambha-nirdrambha-gahita akidrii-dg&mi-tutdbh6- 
ga-tijaasvdmya-aahita- vdgi. 

1 i-catus-aimey-olagulla nidhi-nikatpa jaia-pd^M akatni-dgdmi-aiddha-addhyamgaternba aatabhdga-tSjaaa- 
vdmyagalanu. 

6 E.g., Seringapatam Nos. 14, 15 , 64, 94, 157, etc. {Ep. Camatica, III, pp. 23, 28, 49, 58, 84). 

6 (;a<icic= wet land; beddalu = dry land; M<o= garden; ludifce = fruit store-house ; one = dam ; occt 4 *a<- 
tu = irrigatodaroaundera tank ;fc(iJdram6/;o = dry cultivation, and nirdrambha ■=. -weX, cultivation; nidhi = 
(right to) buried treasure ; niksepa, too, means buried treasure, and perhaps signifies here the right to 
treasure known to have been buried by spocifio persons while nidhi refers to treasure buried by unknown 
persons ; jala (right to) water (i .e., to underground springs and streams, etc.) ; pdadna =: stone, that is, the 
right to quarry stone ; aiddha — income accrued ; addhya = any further income, that may accrue, due to 
development. I do not know the signification of the terms aksiiii and dgdmi. 
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As already observed, however, the wording of the above-cited two inscriptions of Somes- 
vara’s reign makes it doubtful if the term astabhoga-tSjassvdmya had the above signification 
in his time. This doubt is but strengthened by the fact (noticed above) that the writers of 
the fifteenth century a.d. and later do not themselves know definitely the meaning of the term,^ 
but use it in a manner which plainly suggests that it formed part of a formula which had 
been in use from a long time. And hence I consider it improbable that the group of eight 
things whose possession or enjoyment was granted by the Rummindei inscription was identi- 
cal with the above-mentioned group of eight formed of nidhi, niksepa, etc. 

The Kdnmndakiyanitisdra, written before 550 a.d. (see Asia Major, HI, p. 320, n.), contains 
the following two verses (V, 77-78) ; krsir vanikpatho durgarnsetul), kunjara-bandJuinam j khanyd- 
kara-vandddnam sunydndtn ca nivesanam 1| asta-mrgam imam raja sddhu-vrtto ’nupdlayet | in 
which the king is enjoined to give protection to the astavarga or group of eight formed of krsi, 
vanik-patha, durga, setu, kunjara-bandhana, khanydkardddna, vandddna and sunya-nivesana. 
These words signify primarily ‘ agriculture, trade-way, fortress, dam, catching of elephants, 
working of mines and of forests, and settling of unoccupied places.’ But Dr. Breloer has 
pointed out {Kautcdtya-siudien, I, p. 80) that this ' group of eight ’ is referred to in the Artha- 
sdstra, § 90,8 which speaks of revenue derived from them; and hence it seems probable, 
that astavarga has the secondary meaning of ‘ income derived from the group of eight consist- 
ing of agricultural lands, trade -ways, etc.® 

This ‘ group of eight ’ is referred to in Manu, 7, 154 also {krtsnani cdstavidham karma 
pancavargam ca tattvata^) according to Medhatithi, whose explanation of astavidliam karma 
as vay.ik-patha udaka-setu-bandhanarn durgakarayam ktiasya samskdra-niryayalf, hasti-ban- 
dhanam khani-khananam Mnya nivesanarn ddru-vana-cchedanarn ca is cited by Kulluka in the 
course of his commentary on that verse. 

Thus it is very likely that this group of eight things was known as such to the admini- 
strators in Mauryan times, and it is even possible that the word in atha-bhdgiye refers to 
this group of eight or to one containing many of its components. At present, however, there 
is nothing known about such matters ; and we can only translate atha-bhdgiye. as ‘ possessor 
or enjoyer of the eight things ’ without being in position to explain definitely what the eight 
things are that the grantor had in his mind. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Angarika Dharmapala, Founder and General Secretary of the Mahabodhi Society, 
writes to us that the Mulagandhakuti Vihfira at Samfi.th, near Benares, is at last complete, 
except for the fresco work in the interior, which will be taken in hand as soon as possible, 
and an image of the Buddha in the preaching attitude, which is being made at the School 
of Art, Jaipur. He adds that, at the suggestion of the Archscological Department of the 
Government of India, the opening ceremony and the enshrinement of the sacred relic have 
been fixed to take place during the current month, and he invites Buddhists of all countries 
to participate. 

t According to some inscriptions, asfabk6ga comprises nidhi, niksepa, jala, taru (trees growing on the 
land), pdsdta, akiiitii, siddha and sddhya. Kittel in his dictionary gives the components of a^tabhoga as 
nidhi, niksepa, akslrii, dgdmi, samcita, jala, taru and pdsdna. 

* (Mysore edition, 1909, p. 240) janapadam mahdnlam alpa-pramdnam vd dcva-mdtrkam prabhdta- 
dhdnyam dhdnyasydrnSaM trlhjam caturtham vd ydccia yathdsdram madhyam avaram vd durga-setukarma- 

ranikpatha-sunyanivc^a-khanidravya-hastivatia-karmopakdritiam ;i 

9 ArihaMstm. p. 59 fi . . enumerates the difierent items which are comprised in each component of this 
group of eight and whicii yield income. 
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PLACE NAMES. 

By Rai Bahaduk HIRA LAE, B.A. 

{Continued from page 197.) 

Many villages are named after the nature of the sites they occupy, for instance, Paha- 
(liA or Uungaria (hillock), Patharia (stony land) Tharpakhnil, (firm rock), Tikuria (raised 
ground), etc. This source got much amplified when agriculture commenced and soils were 
classified. For instance, Kacchar, Kanharpur, KS.limati, Lalmati, Chhuiha, ChhuikhadS,n, 
Darrahhata, Khudardand, etc., are names of villages, all connoting the peculiar soil on which 
they were founded. Crops also contributed their quota, such as Dh^nras, Dhanord and 
Dhanela from Dhan (paddy), Nibari, Karahni, Kakent, Masurikhar, Arasi^, KodwS,, Kudai, 
Gehunras, Chaurai, Chanhia, Chanahta, etc., taking their names from wheat, gram, and a 
number of other cereals and their varieties. Grasses and herbs have also helped a good deal 
in the choice of names, e.g., Siliyari, Ankadih, Kenad&nd, Sukalakhar, Kekati, PurainS, 
Ajvaindih, etc., are all derived from those sources. 

It is somewhat curious to note that household furniture has also been placed under con- 
tribution in this connection. We have such villages as Karahia which means a frying pan, 
Matliani (a churning stick), Kundo (a broad-mouthed pot), Kathotia (a wooden bowl), Ghino- 
chi (water pot stand), Khafola or Khatoli (a cot), Tilai (an earthen frying pan), Lodha (a grind- 
ing pestle), Doll (a hammock-like conveyance), Jhanpi (a bamboo basket), Rahta (spinning 
wheel), Bahunta (armlet), Bichhia (anklets), Jhanjh (cymbals), Loni (butter) and Dahig&on 
from dahi, curds. With the advancement of civilization and the resjiect shown to gods 
and goddesses, names like Rampur, Ramnagar, Nar&yanpur, Surajpura. and Malha.rpur 
cropped up. Indue course temples were constructed, which became a distinguishing feature, 
and this is the reason why a very large number of villages are known as Deori, Deor^, Dewal- 
wada,, Dovapur, etc., which simply connote a habitation with a temple. Below the gods stood 
kings, princes and prominent citizens, to whom honour was due. So a number of villages 
came to be named after their official or personal names, for instance, Rajadih, Rajadhar, 
Ramdcra, Ranisagar, Ranigaoh, Malkapur, Lalpur, etc. These are named after the official 
title Raja (king). Rani or Malika (queen), and Lai (prince). Karanpur, Adhartai, Burhanpur, 
Gosalapur, and Sleemanabad arc examples of places having names of individual kings, queens 
and prominent citizens or officers from ancient to modem times. Karna was a king of the 
Kalachuri dynasty reigning in the eleventh century a.d. Adhar was a Kayasth minister of 
the famous Gond queen Durgavati, Burlidn was a Musalman saint, Gosala was a queen 
of a descendant of Karna, and Slecman was a European officer appointed for the suppression 
of tJiagi and dacoity in India. 

There is another source peculiar to India from which villages have derived their names, 
viz., the majority of the caste which inhabited it originally. The name has been preserved, 
although in some cases every member of that caste has disappeared from the locality. We 
have thus numerous Bamhnis, or settlements of Brahmans ; Jugia, the settlement of Jogis ; 
Gudano, the settlement of Gonds ; KachhgawS, of Kachhis (vegetable growers) ; TilagwS, of 
Telis (oilmen) ; Barhaikheda, of Barhais or carpenters ; Lohari, of Lohars or blacksmiths ; 
Domjhar, of Doras or scavengers ; Ojhagahan, of Ojhils or Gond priests ; Halbapali, of the 
Halba tribe ; Gandadih, of Gandas or village watchmen; Mfdidili, of Malis or gardeners ; 
and Gaitaguda, of Gaitas or aboriginal priests. The mo.st interesting names, however, appear 
to bo those which go by the reciprocal terms of relationship, for instance, Sa.shahu (mother-in- 
law and daughter-in-law), Mamabhafija (maternal uncle and nephew), B&paputi (father and 
son), Jithani-doorani (wives of elder and younger brothers), and so on. 

Some villages bear opprobrious names, as Ghorha or Chorgaon, thief’s village, and 
Thagxjali, a village of thags or cheats. These were apparently imposed by others in considera- 
tion of the inhabitants’ character, and superseded the original names which they may have 
borne when founded. The process of supersc.ssion is, however, whimsical. The vill.age from 
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where I am writing is called Murwarfi-, having been bestowed on the original proprietor as 
Mudwdr, defined as a “ death grant given to persons whose relatives were killed fighting for 
the State ” (see Luard’s Baghelkhand Gazetteer, page 65), in other words, for giving their 
mUof or heads for the purpose, but it has now been superseded by the simple Katni, which is 
the name of the river on which it is situated, while the quarter in which I live still retains 
the old name of Bharid Mahalla given to it, because it was inhabited mostly by the Bharisl 
tribe, though every one of them was replaced by other people more than a quarter of a 
century ago. 

Roughly speaking, these are all the notable sources from which village names are derived 
in India or Eastern countries. Now let us cast a glance on the Occident and examine whether 
there are prototypes of those in the Western countries. 

According to Professor Blackie, the most obvious characteristic of any place is its shape 
andsize, its relative situation, high or low, behind or in the front, its colour, the kind of rock or 
soil of which it is composed, the climate which it enjoys, the vegetation in which it abounds 
and the animals by which it is frequented. The only other features of natural scenery that 
play a noticeable part are the rivers, lakes, wells, and waterfalls. These are the features of 
unappropriated nature, stereotyped, as it were, once and for all in the old names of local 
scenery. ‘ But as into a landscape an artist will inoculate his sentiment and symbolize 
his fancy, so on the face of the earth men are found to stamp the trace of their habitation and 
their history.’ We thus have names which commemorate events and give likewise the clue to 
great ethnological facts and movements of which written history preserves no trace. There 
is thus a good deal common to both (the East and the West) in giving place-names. By way of 
example the following actual names may be cited. Names like Kynloch meaning the town or 
the house at the head of the lake, Tobermory, the well of the Virgin Mary, and Inverness, the 
town on the confluence of the Ness, are of the same class as Dongartil, the town on the mountain 
lake, KaraSja, the reservoir town, and Chikalda, the town on the marsh. Oakley (oak meadow), 
Wokingham or Oakingham (the dwelling among oaks), Ashby (ash tree dwelling), Leipzig 
(abounding in lime trees), Beddoe (the birches), and so on, take their names from trees, as they 
do so profusely in India. Animals do not seem to play a great part, yet there is Lockmaddy, 
which derives its name from madadh, a fox, Beaverloo from Beaver and Gulbin from a dove. 
A few others named after a dog, a wolf or a snake may be found here and there, but on the 
whole they are very rare. Brinkhorst (the edge of the thicket), Brynn-uchel (high hill), 
IDeinbuhil (little hill), Croydon (chalk hill), Woolwich, the ancient Hylvich (hill town), and a 
host of others indicate characteristics of shape and size and relative situation. Danby 
(Danes dwelling), Dantzic (Danish fort), and Ballinggown (town of the blacksmith) furnish 
ethnographic clues, while Famars (the temple of Mars), Fano (the temple of fortune), Fran- 
Btadt (our Lady’s town), Munster (the Monastery), Westminster (the monastery west of St. 
Paul’s), Nagy-Malton (St. Matthew’s great town), Leoncourt (the manor of Leo), Aubercourt 
(the manor of Albert), Furstenau (meadow of the prince), Gobenow (Count’s town), Kenninghall 
(king’s palace), etc., reveal their sanctity or the historical importance attached to them. 
But what we miss are names of crops, human relatives and onomatopaeic names. One may 
find a Dinkelburg named after Dinkel, a kind of grain, but such instances are sporadic. 
The other two sources appear to be altogether absent. 

In quoting the above examples, I have simply endeavoured to find Western prototypes 
of Indian village names. They show that the considerations which weighed with the first 
name-givers were common in almost all parts of the world. So the subject is well worthy of 
study everywhere. 

So far as I rememl)er,it was Sir Edward Gait who first drew attention to this matter in India 
in 1911, when he worked as Census Commissioner ; but nobody seems to have responded to his 
call. A few geographical societies have, however, been started in some places. They might 
well include this fascinating study in their programme. 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

By Prof. S. H. HOD IV ALA, M.A. 

{Continued from p. 178.) 

Kedgerry, Kitchery.— Yule’s earliest illustration is from the Travels of the Tangierene 
Ibn Batuta (c. 1340), but the word is also used by an Indian author, Shams-i Sir^j, in the 
contemporary History of Sultan Firuz Tughlaq. In the course of his account of the 
privations endured by the army during his retreat through the Rann of Cutch [Kachch], the 
writer says ; 

“ By the great God,” said Sult&n Firuz, “ of things which can be used as food, we possess 
nothing today except one ser of khichri [ ] which has been brought for [the young 

Prince] Path fftan from the house of BashirS. [i.e., Im&du 1-muIk.”] — Tartkh-i-FiruzshaM, 
BM. Ind., text, 216, 1. 11. 

The word is used rarely now in the secondary sense of a ‘ mixture of pearls,’ and only 
one example is given in Hobson- Jobson. But I can quote another from Manucci : 

[c. 1700.] “The great ladies are well received upon their arrival; they also obtain 
costly sardpds (robes) and jewels. At the time when they say good-bye their bands are 
filled with kichari, which is, in its literal meaning, a mixed dish made up of several kinds of 
vegetables. As to this it must be remarked that the kichari of these queens and princes 
is not of that sort, but, on the contrary, a mixture of gold and silver coin, with all kinds of 
precious stones and pearls, large and small.” — Storia do Mogor, trans. Irvine, II, 346. 

Kidderpore. — The origins of the names of towns are not easy to determine with cer- 
tainty. Sir Henry rejects the statement in Hunter’s ‘ Imperial Gazetteer ’ about this village 
having been named after General Kyd. It is possible that it was originally called Girdhar- 
pore, after some Hindu named Girdhar, just as the neighbouring ‘ Gobamapore ’ [Becte 
‘ Govindpore ’] preserves the memory of some one named Govind. But perhaps the true 
form is ‘ Gidarpore ’ from gidaT, jackal — the animals which enter the precincts of the villages 
near Calcutta, after dark, “ startling the newcomer with their hideous yells.” (Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v. Jackal, p. 443).* 

Killadar. — In illustration of this word, Yule has quoted from Ibn Batuta a passage in 
which the ‘ Kilitdar ’ (Pers. ), ‘ Keeper of the keys,’ is mentioned. But ‘ Killadar,’ 

j ‘ commandant of a fort,’ is an altogether different word, and the one has nothing to 
do with the other. The first is from Pers. kalid, ‘ key ’ ; the second from Arab. qal‘a, ‘ fort.’ 

Kitmutgar. — The following is perhaps a much earlier use of the word than any cited 
by Yule. 

[c. 1632.] “ Att Brampore [Burh&npur] hee [scil. Prince Kliusru, the eldest son of 
Jahangir] had a roome allowed him, a waterman, a porter and a maidservant or Hismet- 
Keeare to attend him and dress his meate.” — The Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir R. Temple, 
p. 105. 

Sir Richard identifies the word with hashmatgir which, he says, means ‘ female servant.’ 

Hashmat does mean ‘ pomp,’ ‘ retinue,’ and hashmatgir is not an impossible compound, 
but I cannot find it in Richard.son’s Dictionary, and I submit that Hismet-Keeare is a cor- 
rupt form of khidmatgdr. “ ‘ Kismutgar,’ says Sir Henry Yule, ' is a vulgarism now perhaps 

i Yule properly rejected the view that the place was called after Kyd ; and, it may be noted, this 
BUggestion has ixsen omitted from the later (1908) edition of the I.G. The place is not only marked on maps 
drawn before the days of the Kyds, but it is referred to in the Company’s records of earlier date. Thomas 
Bowrey, on his map drawn in 1687, spells the name ‘ Kedarpoer,’ from which it might be conjectured that 
it was called after a man named Kedar ; but these early spellings cannot be relied upon. As the name is 
generally pronounced ‘ Khidarpur ’ in the vernacular, however, I suspect that the original name was Khizr- 
pur {mtlgo Khidarpur) ; and it is just possible that we hav-e in the name a reference to the famous Saint of 
the Waters, A1 Hhizr, whose cult was so widespread in deltaic Bengal, at a site on the lower reaches of the 
old channel of the Ganges, just as there was a Khizrpur on the l)ank of the ancient course of the Brahma- 
putra, to the west of Sunargahv.— C. E. A, W. O., Joim-Euitok. 
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obsolete.’ The word is spelt by Hadley in his Grammar (see under Moors) ‘ Khuzmutgar ’ 
(p. 486). In Mundy’s ‘ Hismetkeeare,’ the ^ seems to have been miswritten or misread as an A. 

Kuhar. — This word is also used by early Muhammadan historians. 

[c. 1358.] “ The Sultan [Qutbu’d-din Mubarak ^alji] was so infatuated, and so strongly 
desired the presence of Hiusru HiS,n, that he sent relays of bearers with a litter to bring him 
with all haste from Deogir in the course of seven or eight days.” — Barani, in Elliot and 
Dowson, n. of I., Ill, 220. 

Here the word used in the text is Icahdr ), and the same vocable is again fovmd 
at p. 86, 1. 2, of that author’s Tdrikh-i-FiruzshdM. (Text.) The word also occurs in the 
Tdril^-i-FiruzshdM of Shams-i-Sir5.j , which was completed about 1400. (Text, p. 320, 1. 9, 
and p. 325, last line.) 

Kunknr, Conker. — This word occurs in the Ain-i-Akbari, only it has not been recog- 
nized, even by the learned Blochmann, on account of a copyist’s error. In the chapter on 
the Prices of Building Materials, Abul-Fazl writes : 

“ Chdnah, or quick lime, 2 d[ams] per mart ; it is mostly boiled out of kangur, a kind of 
aolid earth resembling stone in hardness.” — Ain-i-Akbari, trans. Blochmann, I, 223. The 
bJxt has but it is clear that the second stroke of the ui^ is due to a slip on the j)art 

of the transcriber — and the true reading must be kdnkar, i.e., the Hindi kankar. The 

word is even now spelt in GuiarS,ti with the long a, e.g., kdnkri. Of. also the place-name 
KinkrS, Khari near Surat. (Mundy, Travels, IT, 33, note.) 

Larin. — Yule’s earliest illustration is of 1525. The following reference is several 
years older. 

[c. 1516.] “ In silver there is [in Ormuz] a long coin like a bean, also with Moorish 
letters on both sides, which is worth three vintens, more or less, which they call tangas, and 
this silver is very fine.” — The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, 1, 100. 

Love bird. — ^The following description of this ‘ pretty little lorikeet ’ is from the pen 
of the Emperor Jahdngir. 

“ In these days, they brought a bird from the country of Zirbad which was colomred 
like a parrot, but had a smaller body. One of its peculiarities is that it lays hold with its 
feet of the branch or perch on which they may have placed it and then makes a somersault, 
and remains in this position at night and whispers to itself. When day comes, it seats itself 
on the top of the branch.” — Tuzuk-i-Jahdngiri, trans. Beveridge, I, 272. 

Lungooty. — Yule’s earliest quotation is from ‘ Abdu’r-razzS.q (1442), but the scanty 
piece of cloth which appears to have been the only apparel of the masses of India in the middle 
ages is the subject of contemptuous allusion in the India of Albiruni. 

[c. 1030.] “ They [the Hindus] wear turbans for trousers. Those who want little dress 
are content to dress in a rag of two fingers’ breadth, which they bind over their loins with 
two cords.” — Alberuni’s India, trans. Sachau, 1, 180. 

And an English ‘ voyager,’ Thomas Stevens, wrote thus in 1579 : — 

” They that be not of reputation, or at least the most part, goe naked, saving an apron 
of a span long and as much in breadth before them, and a lace two fingers broad before them, 
girded about with a string, and no more ; and thus they thinke them as well as we do with 
all our trimming.” — Hakluyt’s Voyages, II, 585. 

Madras. — In the three first quotations in Yule, which are dated 1653, 1665, and 1672, 
the town is called ‘ Madraspatan.' ‘Maderas’ appears for the first time in Fryer (1673). 
But there is an earlier example in the following : — 

[1654.] “ Baker after his arrival summoned Yardley, Edward Winter and Leigh to 
consult about the differences between Greenhill and two Bramonies, the one the Governor 
and Justice of this towne of Madrass, the other the cheefe for buying goods of all sorts in 
these parts for the Honourable Company.” — English Factories in India (1651-64), p. 245. 
Sir william Foster says that ■- this early use of the shortened form ” is worthy of note. 
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Madura. — There is a reference to this town in Mas'udi, which does not seem to have 
been recognised either by Yule or by other writers. 

[c. 943.] “ El-Ma‘sudi says we have related the history of the Kings of India ; ; ; i 
we have entered into details respecting the Maharaj, who is the King of the islands . . . 
and the history of the Kings of China, of the King of Serendib and of the country otMand'Ara 
which is opposite to the island, Serendib, as Koma.r [Khmer] is opposite 
the islands of the Maharaj . . Every King of the country of Mandura has the 
title of El-Kayadi, I — Trans. Sprenger, pp. 397-98. In Barbier de Meynard’s 

text and translation {Prairies, I, 394-5), the name is read , ‘ Mandourafin,’ which 

is, I think, a miswriting of Mandourafatan — i.e., Mandurhipattan — (Sanskrit). 

The title of the kings also can be explained easily on the supposition of 

its being a copyist’s error for ‘ A1 Fandi,’ i.e., ‘ Al-Pandi’ (Pandya), as there 

is no sign for p in Arabic, and p is changed into /, as in ‘ Farsi ’ for ‘ Parsi,’ etc. 

Malum. — All the early examples of the use of this word quoted by Yule are from Portu- 
guese writers. Here is an early use by an English traveller : — 

[1613.] “ Butt the next dale goinge aland with the Generali, I brought him a mallim 
or maister of a Guzuratts shipp .” — The Journal of John Jourdain, ed. Foster, p. 311. 

Maryacar. — [c. 1510.] “ When the Moors saw our fleet arrive [at Cannanore] they sent 
an ambassador, who was named Mamal Maricar, who was the richest man in the country, 
and he came to demand peace .” — Travels of L. di Varthema, trans. Badger, p. 282. 

This is perhaps the earliest example of the occurrence in a European author of this 
‘•titular appellation of the Moplah Mahommedans on the S. W. Coast.” ‘Mamal’ is most 
probably a slip for ‘Mamat,’ i.e., Muhammad. 

Matranee. — The strange confusion between this word and Bhathiydrin, ‘ wife of an 
innkeeper,’ of which Yule cites an example from Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs (1785), is exempli- 
fied in a much earlier author, Peter Mundy. 

[c. 1632.] “ Metrannes or Betearees are certain women in all Saraes, that looke to 
the litle roomes there and dresse the Servants meate, accomodateinge them with cottes etts. 
needfull to bee had .” — The Travels of Peter Mundy, ed. Sir R. Temple, II, 121. 

Moolvee. — Yule quotes no early use of the word. Here is one : — 

[1636.] “ The Sircale [Sar Khail] and the Malliveece two eminent persons in Court 
(and our utter enemyes,)’’— English Factories in India (1634-1636), ed. Foster, p. 325. 

Moonshee. — (The earliest example quoted by Yule is of 1777.) 

[1622.] “After viewing the present, they had brought, he questioned them about the 
stay of their goods at Ahmadabad, and finally caused his Monsee to write a parwana to Safi 
Khan to release them.”— English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1622-23), p. 9. 

Mosquito. — [c. 1516.] “ When these Baneanes meet with a swarm of ants on the 
road they shrink back and seek for some way to pass without crushing them. And in their 
houses they sup by daylight, for neither by night nor day will they light a lamp, by reason 
of certain little flies [Mosquitos in the original Portuguese text] which perish in the flame 
thereof .” — The Book of Duarte Barbosa, trans. Dames, I, 112. 

It will be seen that the word is here used in its original sense of little insects of all sorts 
and not in the narrower and modem one of a species of gnat. 

Mussendom, Cape. — The learned authors seem to have been in doubt as to the correct 
transcription of this place-name and have said nothing about its derivation. The ‘ expla- 
nation quoted by Mr. Crooke from Morier is one of those etymological conjectures of the 
eponj'mic type, which are only too common. The following statement, therefore, of a very 
old and very well-informed writer may be found interesting. 

[c. 943.] “ Then the mountains known under the name of Kosair, Owair . . and a 
third one the name of which is not known. Then ed-Dordur which is called the terrible 
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Dordur [(•*— • iyurdilr-i-musaddam\ and by the sailors, the father of hell; 

( 1 *^ y ' ); at these parts of the sea rise enormous black rocks high overhanging the water, 
neither plants nor animal can live on them, and under them the sea is very deep and stormy, 
hence everybody who sails there is filled with fear ; they are between Oman and Siraf, and 
vessels cannot help sailing through the midst of them. There is a constant current of 
the water which makes it foam.” — El Mas'udi’s Historical EncydopcBdia, trans. Sprenger, 
p. 268 ; see also Prairies d’Or, text and trans. by B. de Meynard, I, 240, who reads 
[Mo 5 endam] and has ‘ tourbillon ’ instead of ‘ terrible.’ 

Mussoola. — Yule’s earliest English example is of 1673. 

[1654.] “ The ‘ Mucwaes ’ [boatmen] received formerly three fanams for each ‘Mas- 
soola tume ; now they are allowed but two.” — English Factories in India, ed. Foster (1651-4), 
p. 264. 

Matlub. — Yule says : — 

“ Illiterate natives by a common form of corruption turn the word into matbal. In the 
Punjab, this occurs in printed books ; and an adjective is formed, matbali, ‘ opinionated ’ 
and the like.” 

I am afraid these animadversions are founded in error and due to a misapprehension on 
the part of the writer. Matbal is an entirely different word, of Prakritic origin, from the 
Hindi mat (Sanskrit, mati), ‘ opinion,’ ‘ belief,’ ‘ creed,’ ‘ religion ’ — and bala, ‘ strength,' 

‘ power.’ ‘ Mutlub ’ (matlab) is a purely Arabic vocable from the root talab ( ). 

Neelgye. — The proper Hindi name of this animal may be rojft, but nilgdo [_j^ /dii] oceurs 
in Barani’s history, which was written about 1358 a.d. — Tdrilh-i-FtrnzshdM, text (541,1. 3, 
and 600, 1. 5), as well as that by Shams-i-Siraj. The latter describes the habits of the animal, 
and says that “ the chase of deer, [ ], nihgdos, etc., was carried on prineipally in the 

neighbourhood of Badaunand Anwiila.” — Ehiot and Dowson, H. of I., HI, 353 ; Bibl. Ind., 
text, 321, 1. 6. 

The earliest reference by a European author that I can call to mind is in Barbosa, who 
speaks of them “ as certain ash-coloured animals, like camels, so swift that no man can 
kill them.” — The Book of Duarte Barbosa, ed. Dames, I, 199. This ‘ painted antelope ’ is de- 
scribed by Mundy also, who uses both names, ‘ Rose,’ and ‘ Nilgaue.’ — The Travels of Peter 
Mundy, ed. Sir R. C. Temple, II, 182, 230, 307. 

Navait, Nsdtea, etc. — Below will be found a reference to these people by an English 
writer, which is both earlier and less uncomplimentary than the one in Yule (1626). 

[1608-11]. “ A little lower on the right hand over the river [the T^pti at Surat] is a 
little pleasant towne, Ranele, inhabited by a people called Yaitss, speaking another language, 
and for the most part sea-men.” — Finch’s Journal, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, 135. 

Nokar. — This is, as Yule says, a Mongol word introduced into Persia by the hosts of 
Chingiz, and his earliest quotation is from ‘Abdu’ r-razaaq, who vnrote about 1445 a.d. But 
there is an older example in the Zafarndma of Sharfu’ d-dm ‘Ali Yazdi : — 

[c. 1399.] “ On the last day of Rabi'u’l-awwal [801 a.h.=1399 a.d.] he [Timur] 
issued his orders and the servants of Mallu fOi&n and other inhabitants of that fortress 
[Scil. Loni, near Delhi] who were adorned by the ornaments of Isl&m were separated from 
the rest, and the irreligious infidels were all put to death by the sword.” — Bibl. Ind. 
edn., II, 87, 1. 6. ^ 

Here the words for ‘ servants of Mallu Khan’ are naukardn-i-Malld Khan, 

The passage is translated in Elliot and Dowson, but the relevant phrase is there erro- 
neously rendered as ‘ Servants of Nankar Hian,’ on account probably of the word (Mallu) 
having been inadvertently left out by the copyist of the manuscript used by Dowson. 
(ff. o//.,III, 495.) 

Nuncaties. — The derivation from ‘ HiatM,’ of Cathay or China is correct. Chinese porcelain 
is called CUni Khatdi and occurs in the Tabaqdt-i-Akbari. Text, p. 290. 
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Eecipes for making ‘ Nrmcaties ’ are given in many Indian cookery books, but there is 
no special mention in any of them of Mr. Weir’s six ingredients ; and ‘ leaven produced from 
toddy ’ does not, so far as I know, enter into the composition of these cakes at all. 

Organ. — Mr. Crooke’s illustration is dated 1790. I give below a description of a mitrail- 
leuse from Abul Fazl : — 

[c. 1595.] “ His Majesty [Akbar] has made several inventions [in guns], which have 

astonished the whole world By another invention he joins seventeen guns in 

such a manner as to be able to fire them simultaneously with one match.” — Ain-i-Akbari, 
trans. Blochmann, 1, 112-3. 

Badaoni also speaks. of an ‘Organ’ ar^un] and thus describes that - wonder 

of creation ’ : — 

[c. 1595.] “ At this time [988 a.h.=1580 a.c.] an organ which was one of the won- 
ders of creation and which Haji HabibullA had brought from Europe, was exhibited to man- 
kind. It was like a great box, the size of a man. A European sits inside it and plays 
the strings thereof and two others outside keep pulling their fingers on five peacock- wings 
[probably the bellows], and all sorts of sounds come forth.” — MuntaliMbu’ t-taimrilch, trans. 
Lowe, II, 299. It will be seen that Badaoni’s ‘ Arghun ’ is not a mitrailleuse, but a real 
organ in the modem English sense of that word. 

Pangara, Pangaia. — [1608.] “ Further they tould us that in their pengoas or proas 
they had some quantitye of Indian commodities, wherewith they traded from place to place 
which they bought at Mombassa in barter of rice and other provision which they did usuallie 
Carrie from Pemba thether and to other places on the coaste.” — Journal of John Jourdain, 
ed. [Sir] W. Foster, p. 40. 

Parsees. — Sir Thomas Roe’s Chaplain, Terry (1616), is the earliest English writer quoted 
by Yule. Here is an earlier reference : — 

[1609.] “ These two townes of Gandivee and Nassaria, especially Nassaria, [Navs&ri, 
about eighteen miles south of Surat] doe make greate store of baftas, being townes which 
stand in a very firtill and good countrie. In this towne there are manie of a strange kindn 
of religion called Parsyes.” — The Journal of John Jourdain, ed. Foster, p. 128. 

Patola. — This word is used by Barani, who wrote about 1358 a.d. 

[1295 A.C.] “ And Sultan ‘Aliu’ d-din brought from Deogir such a large quantity of 
gold, silver, precious stones, pearls, rarities, and vessels, and silk and patola [ ] that 

mueh of it survives to this day in the Delhi treasury, although more than two generations 
have elapsed since.” — Barani, Tdri^-i-FirUzahaht, text, 223, 1. 7. 

Paunchway. — This Bengal boat, the correct name of which is pansuht, is actually men- 
tioned by the historian Barani in the fourteenth century. 

[c. 1358.] “ In their extreme inexperience and folly, they [the rebels under ‘Ainu’ 1- 
mulk] crossed the Ganges at Bangarraau in batalahs [ /.IL in the original] and sundht 
[ ar ] and long boats [ ].” — Tdrikh-i-Firuzshdhi, Bibl. Ind. text, 490, 1. 6. 

Here it is permissible to suggest that is a mistranscription or copyist’s error for 

pansdM, i.e., pansuhi. 

Pergunnah. — This word appears to have been in general use as early at least as 1400 
A.D., as it is found in the TdrtIch-i-Ftruzshdhi of Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif : — 

“ Such was the prosperity that, throughout the Doib .... not one village remained 
waste, even in name, nor one span of land uncultivated. In the Do4b, there were fifty-two 
parganaa flourishing.” — Elliot and Dowson, History of India, III, 345. 

[1608-11.] “ The way followeth by Gamgra [Jampda] ; Charsoot [Chfttsu] (chiefe seat 
of Rajaw Manisengo his prigonies).” — William Finch, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, 
p. 170, Here ‘ prigonies ’=parganas. 


{To be continued.) 
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BEMARKS ON THE NICOBAR ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

By the late Sie RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt., C.B., C.I.E., F.B.A.. F.S.A. 

Chief Commissioner, Andaman, and Nicobar Islands, from 1894 to 1903. 

{Continued from page 137.) 

12ih January . — Left Kondul anchorage at 12 o’clock last night and arrived ofi Oalkolok- 
wak on the west coast of Katchall at 6-30 a.m. Mr. Man landed to procure information 
about all the villages on this coast of the Island. Left Oalkolokwak at 10 a.m., and arrived 
off Puli Pilau on the north-west coast of Camorta at 1-15 p.m. The headman Keapshe came 
off in a canoe and gave all the information required about the villages at the north end of the 
Island. Captain Wilson, Captain Anderson, Lieutenant Campbell and myself landed at the 
village and walked about four miles to some open country in the south, in search of buffalo, 
which were said to abound in these parts. We saw several fresh marks of the animals, but 
not one buffalo itself. Did not get back to the ship till 8 p.m. There was a barquantine 
from Moulmein, lying at anchor off the coast near here. 

January . — ^Left Puli Pilau anchorage at 3 a.m. and arrived off Chowra Island at 
6-30 a.m. Left Chowra at 7 a.m. and arrived in Sawi Bay, Car Nicobar, at 1-30 p.m. 
Mr. Man, Captain Anderson and myself went ashore and walked to Mr. Solomon’s house at 
Mus, to get the result of his Census work on this Island. Three sub-chiefs, Edwin, Sweet 
William and Chon, of Lapate village, were said to have obstructed his work and to have 
wilfully omitted 412 of their population in the enumeration. Chon was arrested and taken 
on board for conveyance to Port Blair as a punishment, the other two had absconded into 
the jungle, no doubt to avoid arrest. There were two sailing ships from Burma lying in the Bay. 


U. GEOGRAPHY. 

The Nicobar Islands lie in the Bay of Bengal between Sumatra and the Andaman Islands, 
Geographically, they are situated between the 6th and 10th parallels of north latitude, and 
between 92° 40' and 94° of east longitude. The extreme southern point is 91 geographical 
miles from Pulo Brasse off Achin Head in Sumatra, and the e.xtreme northern point 75 miles 
from the Little Andaman. They consist of twelve inhabited and seven uninhabited islands 
running in a rough line from Sumatra to the Andamans. The extreme length of the sea-space 
occupied by the Nicobars is 163 miles, and the extreme width is 36 miles. 

The geographical names of the Nicobars are nearly all foreign, and are not used by the 
inhabitants. They are as follow from north to south, the islands having an aggregate area 


of about 635 square miles. The 


islands starred are not inhabited : 


Geographical Name. 

Native Name. 

Area in square miles. 

Car Nicobar 

Pu 

49-02 

♦Batti Malv 

Et 

0-80 

Chowra 

Tatat 

2-80 

*Tillanchong 

Laok 

6-50 

Teressa 

Taihlong 

34-00 

Bompoka 

Poahat 

3-80 

Camorta 

Nankauri 

57-91 

Trinkat 

Laful 

6-40 

Nancowry 

Nankauri 

19-32 

Katchall 

Tehn3m 

61-70 

♦Meroe 

Miroe 

0-20 

*Trak 

Fuj^a 

0-10 

*Treis 

Taan 

0-10 

♦Menchal 

Menchal 

0-50 

Little Nicobar 

Ong 

57- 50 

Pulo Milo 

Miloh 

0-40 
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Great Nicobar .. .. Loong .. .. 333*20 

Kondul .. .. Lamongshe .. .. 0*50 

*Cabra .. .. Konwana .. 0*20 

The Southern Group of islands are knorni to the Malays as Sambilong or the Nine Islands. 
I have not been able to trace the modem geographical names of these islands to their 
sources, except in a few cases, and the old maps do not help much. Nicobar turns up as a 
general name for the islands in maps of 1560, 168S, and 1710, but this name is .separately 
traced out. Nicobar, and corruption Nicular means, however, on the maps the Great Nico- 
bar (1595, 1642, 1710, 1720, 1764). It did so to Dampier in I6S8. 

Car Nicobar has a variety of names ; some through misprints — 


Carecusaya 
Caremcubar 
Carenicubar 
Cara Nicobar 
Comalcabar 
Cumicubar, 

Camicular and 
Camioubas. 

Camicobar 

Chowra appears as Jara, 1764, 1785, and all the other names for it are corruptions of 
sombrero, from the remarkable umbrella-shaped hill to the south of it — 

Dosombr . . . . . . , . . . 1595 for Dos Sombros ? 


}■ 


1560 for Carenicaya ? 
1595 for Carenicubar. 
1642. 

1710. 

1720 for Comaccabar ? 
1720 all for Camicubar. 
1764, 1785. 


Sombrero 
Dos Sombreros 
Sombrera 


. . 1642, 1710, 1720. 

. . 1686. 

. . 1720. 

Hence the existing (Canal de Sombreiro) Sombrero Channel in these islands. 

Teressa was always distinguished and shows its origin in the village of Tras, with which, 
no doubt, trading was done. 

Rasa 1596, 1642. 


Raya 

Rasa . . 

Fossa, Raza, and de Richo 

I. Roses 

Teracho 


1686 for Raza. 
1710. 

1720 all for Rasa. 
1764 for Rasa. 
1764, 1785. 


Bompoka appears as Pemboc, 1764, and Perboc, 1785 (misprint for Pemboc). 

Camorta was called the Isle of Palms. Thus, Das Palmeiras, 1642 ; Des Palmas, 1720. 
But later by its native name Nicavari (=Nancowry) 1764, 1785. 

Tillanchong is Talichan, 1764, 1785. 

Trinkat is Sequinte in 1710. 

Nancowry is Souri in 1764, 178o (and in all reports up to 1800 and some time after). 

Katchall is de Achens in 1710. 

And Great Nicobar is Seneda for some reason in 1710. 

There is considerable variety in the appearance of the several islands of the Nicobar 
groups. Thus, from north to south. Car Nicobar is a flat coral-covered island ; Chowra is 
also flat, with one remarkable table-hill at the south end (343 feet) ; Teressa Is a curved line of 
hills rising to 897 feet, and Bompoka is one hill (634 feet) said by some to be volcanic ; Tillan- 
chong is a long, narrow hill (1,058 feet) ; Camorta and Nancowry are both hUly (up to 735 
Jet) ; Trinkat is quite flat ; Katchall is hilly (835 feet), but belongs to the Great and LitUe 
Nicobars m pneral form, differing much from the others of the Central Group ; the Great 
and Little Nicobars are both mountainous, the peaks rising to 1,428 feet in the Little, and to 
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2,105 feet in the Great Nicobar. Car Nicobar is thoroughly tropical in appearance, showing 
a continuous fringe of cocoanuts, but a high green grass is interspersed with forest growth on 
Chowra, Teressa, Bompoka, Camorta, and Nancowry, giving them from a distance a park- 
like and, in places, an English look. It is also found on Car Nicobar in the interior. Katchall, 
Great and Little Nicobar have from the sea something of the appearance of Sardinia from 
the Straits of Bonifacio, and are covered with a tall, dense jungle. Rocky, though heavily 
wooded, Tillanchong is entirely unlike the rest. 

The more prominent hills with names are on Great Nicobar, Mount Thuillier (2,105) ; 
on Little Nicobar, Mount Deoban (1,428), Princess Peak (1,353), Empress Peak (1,420) ; on 
Camorta, Mount Edgecumbe (251) near to and south of Bring Harbour, west coast of Camorta, 
so called from the likeness to the scenery of Plymouth. The scenery is often fine and, in some 
places, of exceeding beauty, as in Galatea and Alexandra Rivers and in Nancowry Harbour. 

There is one magnificent land-locked harbour formed by the islands of Camorta, Nan- 
cowry, and Trinkat, called Nancowry Harbour, and a small one between Pulo Milo and Little 
Nicobar. There are good anchorages off east, south and west of Kondul, in some seasons in 
Sawi Bay in Car Nicobar, East Bay in Katchall and in Castle Bay in Tillanchong : but the 
overgrown coral interferes with the usefulness of the otherwise large and land-locked Expedi- 
tion Harbour, west coast of Camorta, Bring Harbour, west coast of the same island, Campbell 
Bay and Ganges Harbour east and north respectively of Great Nicobar, and Beresford Channel 
between Trinkat and Camorta. Galatea Bay and Laful Bay, south and east of Great Nico- 
bar, are too open to be much better than roads, and the other usual points of anchorage are 
merely open roadsteads. The coasts are coral-bound and dangerous, but there are many 
points at which small craft could find convenient shelter. 

The other usual anchorages are off Car Nicobar, Mus, north-east, and Kemios, south : 
off Chowra, Hiwah, east : off Teressa, Bengala, Kerawa, Kolarue, all west, Hinam, east : off 
Bompoka, Poahat, east ; off Katchall, west, good for small boats : between Menchal and 
Little Nicobar, west ; inside Megapod Island, Great Nicobar, east, — good for small boats : 
Tillanchong, Novara Bay. 

The Nicobars generally are badly off for fresh surface water : on Car Nicobar there is 
hardly any, though water is easily obtained by digging. The only island with rivers is Great 
Nicobar, on which are considerable and beautiful streams : Galatea (Bak Kea), Alexandra 
(Bak Anaing) and Bagmar (Bak Tayal). 

The whole of the Nicobars and outlying islands were surveyed topographically by the 
Indian Survey Bepartment under Colonel G. Strahan in 1886-87, and a number of maps on 
the scale of 2 miles to the inch were produced, giving an accurate coast line. The longitude 
of the (former), Camorta Observatory in Nancowry Harbour, has been fixed at 93° 31' 55 •05" 
east. The marine surveys of these islands date back to the days of Ritchie (1771) and Kyd 
(1790), and are still meagre and not satisfactory. The chart in use is that of the Austrian 
frigate Novara (1858) combined with the Banish Chart of 1846, with corrections up to 1889. 
There is also a large scale chart of Nancowry Harbour, which is that of Kyd in 1790 with 
additions up to 1869. There are beacons for running in at Mus and Sawi Bay in Car Nicobar, 
at Bengala in Teressa, and (now doubtful) buoys in the eastern entrance to Nancowry Harbour. 
A voyage round these coral-bound and sparsely -sounded coasts is one to be made with caution. 
The Eastern Extension Company’s cable from Madras to Penang lies between the Central 
Group and Car Nicobar, the whole line across the Andaman Sea being, of course, charted. 

HI. GEOLOGY. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the geology of the Nicobars, two properly quali- 
filed expeditions having been vmdertaken thither in the Banish corvette CkUathea in 1846, 
and in the Austrian frigate Novara in 1858. Both expeditions have made elaborate reports. 

It will be sufficient here to note that Br. Rink of the Gdlathea expedition notices that, 
though the Islands form part of a submarine chain known for its volcanic activity, he found 

3 
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no trace of true volcanic rocks, but features were not wanting to indicate considerable up- 
heavals in the most recent periods. The connection of the Islands with the principal chain 
is exhibited in the strike of the oldest deposits, from south-south-east to north-north-west, 

i.e., coincident with the line between Sumatra and the Little Andaman. The hilly islands 
consist partly of these stratified deposits, which occupied the level bottom of the sea before 
their appearance, and partly of plutonic rocks which pierced the former and came to the 
surface through the old upheaval. The age of the stratified rocks generally indicates that 
of the islands, which Dr. Rink takes to be tertiary. The undulating hilly land of the islands 
he considers to be due to an old alluvium upheaved by a movement subsequent to that which 
caused the principal upheaval of the islands. In addition to this there is a distinct new 
alluvium on the flat lands due to the disintegration of coral reefs, which still surround the 
islands as a circular flat. 

Von Hochstetter, of the Novara expedition, classifies the most important formations, 
thus ; — eruptive, serpentine and gabbro ; marine deposits, — probably later tertiary, — con- 
sisting of sandstones, slates, clay, marls and plastic clay, recent corals. He connects the 
whole group geologically with the great islands of the Asiatic Archipelago further south. 

From Dr. von Hochstetter’s observations the following instructive table has been drawn 
up as to the relation of geological formations to soil and vegetation and showing how the 
formations have affected the appearance of the islands : — 

Cieological character of the under- „ . , ,, Character of the 

° . , Character of the soil. . ^ 

lying rock. forest vegetation. 

1. Salt and brackish swamp, damp Uncultivable swamp .. .. Mangrove. 

marine alluvium. 

2. Coral conglomerate and sand, Fertile calcareous soil, carbonate Cocoanut. 

dry marine alluvium. and phosphate of lime. 

3. As above, with dry fresh-water Fertile calcareous sandy soil , . Large trees. 

alluvium. 

4. Fresh-water swamp and damp Cultivable swamp . . . . Pandanus. 

alluvium. 

•5. Plastic and magnesian clay, Unfertile clay; silicates of alurai- Grassy, open land, 
marls ; partially serpentine. na and magnesia. 

6. Sandstone, slate, gabbro, dry Very fertile ; loose clay and sand, Jungle ; true prime- 
river alluvium. rich in alkalis and lime. val forest. 

.Mr. E. H. Man made a valuable report on 4th August 1880 on the islands and their 
soil, the following extract from which is valuable by way of contrast to the two statements 
above given : — 

Car Nicobar. — Soil rich, but the island being fairly well populated, difficulty with the 
natives w'ould probably arise if a foreign settlement were established. 

Chowra. — Island small and, comparatively speaking, densely populated : is therefore not 
adapted for occupation by strangers. 

Tillangchong . — Is uninhabited owing, apparently, to its isolated position. Contains a 
quantity of cocoanut and other fruit trees without an owner. Is described as “ Covered 
with thick primeval forest which thrives well.” 

{To be continued.) 
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South Ikdian Pobtbaits in Stone and Metal, by 
T. G. Abavamutham, M.A., B.L. 7 i x 4J in.; pp. 
xv + 96; with 42 illustrations inset. Luzac & Co., 
London, 1930. 

POBTBAIT SctJLPTTJHE IN SOUTH INDIA, by the 
same author. 9f x 6 in.; pp. 16 + 100 ; with plates 
presenting 34 figures. The India Society, Lon- 
don, 1931. 

These two volumes are complementary ; in fact 
the first contains the later chapters of the author’s 
work as originally prepared, the earlier chapters 
being printed in the second volume, which has been 
issued by the India Society as one of their annual 
publications. In this latter work, after a brief 
survey of portrait sculpture in India generally, 
either established or conjectured, Mr. Aravarau- 
tham reviews in some detail the principal examples 
of portraiture in stone or metal that he has been 
able to find in various localities in S. India. These 
he classifies on a chronological basis, as (1) Early, 
from the age of the Amar&vati stupa to the end of 
the PaUava sway ; (2) Medieval, from the rise of the 
Cholas to the end of the fourteenth century ; and (3) 
Modern, from the fifteenth century onwards. Chapters 
are then devoted to the portraiture of Saints and 
Preceptors ; Material, Method and Motif ; and 
Memorial Stones, generally known as virakals, or 
' hero-stones,’ in S. India. The illustrations, which 
furnish selected examples of the sculptures, both in 
stone and metal, referred tc in the text, have been 
excellently reproduced by Messrs. Henry Stone & Co. 
The first, or smaller, volume deals with the same 
subject under a somewhat diSerent arrangement, the 
matter contained in several chapters of the larger 
volume being condensed or briefly summarised in 
chapters I and V, and the sculptures discussed 
under their several types, e.g., those intended for 
purposes of worship, memorial stones, memorial 
temples and statues to ancestors. 

The author does not fail to note cases of doubtful 
identification; and he states impartially the argu- 
ments for holding others to be reasonably accurate 
likenesses, or “ portrait statues,” a term for which 
Dr. Coomaraswamy would prefer to substitute 
“ effigies.” As regards the origins of such sculp- 
tures and the motifs that inspired their prepara- 
tion — subjects that open a vast field for further 
inquiry — he holds an open mind. Almost all, as 
he admits, may be said to be religious in one sense 
or another. 

Mr. Aravamutham has rendered a very useful 
service to the study of Indian art in collecting 
together so many examples of sculpture of this 
nature, some of which are here shown for the first 
time. The discernment and culture of mind dis- 
played in these two volumes, combined with an 
ease of diction, enhance the pleasure of following 
Mr. Aravamutham in his survey of this branch of 

C. E. A. W. O. 


Djawa : the publication of the Java Institute. 

10th Year, Parts 1 to 3, Jau.-May 1930. 

The first two parts contain a report of the proceed- 
ings of the 5th Congress of the Java Institute held 
at Soerakarta in December 1929, when discussions 
were held on the advanced teaching of Eastern 
literature, a lecture given on the Land and People 
of Bali, an exhibition held of Javanese gold and 
silver work, both ancient and modern, and a re- 
presentation given of a Javanese play, Anoeman 
Doeta. Part 3 contains a memorandum of the 
Department of Education and Cultus on the foun- 
dation and organization of a Faculty of Letters in 
the Dutch East Indies. 

M. J. B. 


Histoibe de L’ExTBfeME Obient, par Renb 

Gbousset. 2 vols., 10 x 61 in. ; pp. xviii + 770 ; 

with 32 plates and 7 maps. Annales du Musee 

Guimet ; Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1929. 

Central Asia and India both lie midway between 
the Near East and the Far East ; both have played 
an important part in difiasing the civilizing in- 
fluences of art, religion, philosophy and commerce. 
Central Asia provided a highway to China for 
western as well as Indian trade, while the restless 
spirit of its races drove hordes of warlike tribes 
west and south and east, that changed the fate 
of empires. From the third to the tenth century 
of the Christian era it might be called a Buddhist 
land, where thousands of monks translated Buddliist 
texts into Eastern Iranian, Tokharian, Chinese, 
etc., sending out missionaries equipped with know- 
ledge of the languages required, to spread the 
dharma farther afield. It is the history of these 
lands traversed by the expansion of Buddhism 
that M. Grousset gives us in a skilful sjmopsis of 
their ethnology, religion, languages, literature, 
art and architecture. In these two volumes the 
author has not only remodelled and revised his 
previous work, VHistoire de VAaie, but has pre- 
sented it in a completely new form. India, Central 
Asia, China, Cliampa, Annam, Ton quin, Cambodia, 
Siam and Burma, all pass under review. In his 
preface he explains that Japan has been omitted 
because it will be more suitably dealt with in a 
future volume of the series owing to its peculiarly 
insular character. The volumes are well documented 
with notes and references, a bibliography and 
index, besides many appropriate illustrations and 
seven useful maps. 

M. Grousset begins with India, referring to 
the Muudas with their Austronesian affinities of 
speech, linguistically associated with the Mon- 
Khmer, Aimamite and some Malayan dialects. He 
touches on the early domination of the Dravi- 
dian race, whose languages are peculiar to the 
Indian peninsula, and whose influence in art and 
religion as well as language is being recognized 
as raising many questions of their importance 
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in cultural development. He briefly sketches the 
story, from the fifth century B.o., of internal strife 
and successive invasions from the north and north- 
Tvest ; how great kingdoms rose and fell in the 
central, eastern and southern parts of the peninsula, 
while Indo-Greeks. Indo-Scythians (Sakas), and 
Yue-chi Kuganae in succession overran the Panjab 
and NW. India as far as Mahara?tra. Through 
all these changes in temporal power Indian ideals 
continued to penetrate beyond her borders spread 
by the indefatigable zeal of the missionaries of 
that “ great international religion of India ” — 
Buddhism — through the success of which Indian 
merchants became pioneers of commerce and 
civilization. They spread north across the mountain 
passes into Central Asia and on to the Far East, 
and south and south.east they travelled to Ceylon, 
the islands of the Eastern Archipelago and parts 
of the adjoining mainland. The history of these 
latter areas begins for us with their indianization. 
The very names ‘ Further India,’ ‘ Indonesia,’ not 
to mention numberless place names, form a record 
of this influence. In Burma, Siam, Indo-China, 
the great islands of Sumatra and Java and little 
Bali we find the deep impress of Buddhism as 
well as of Hinduism in the religion, literature and 
arts of the people. Here, again, Islam followed 
in the wake of the Arab traders, and supplanted 
these influences in some of the coastal regions. 
The influence of the two great countries that have 
given it its name swept through Indo-China, that 
of China being strongest in Annam and Tonquin, 
where the earliest invaders were Chinese tribesmen. 

Perhaps the most striking effect of a condensed 
survey such as M. Grousset gives, is to make us 
realize how restless movements of race and tribe, 
invasion from without and strife within were almost 
continuous throughout Asia. We see how re- 
X>ercussions of events in China and Mongolia were 
felt as far away as India, and even in Europe. 
China, which seemed at one time to have stood apart 
from the convulsions of Asia, had, like India, few 
if any peaceful centuries. Her northern and western 
borders were exposed to constant inroads from 
the turbulent nomads of Central Asia and Mongolia, 
and later from Tibetans and Manchurians. Chinese 
imperialism began when the great warrior ruler 
of the Ts'in subdued the feudal chiefs and pro- 
claimed himself emperor in 221 B.c. It was he 
who carried out systematically the building of the 
Great Wall, parts of which had already been raised, 
as a protection against the Huns and other Turco- 
Mongol tribes. From this dynastic name, according 
to M. Pelliot, may have originated the name 
China. During the long period of the Han dynasty 
the Turco-Mongols were fairly quiet, but their 
successors, the Tsin, after two of their emperors 
1^ been mirrdered in their pillaged capitals, moved 


south and, crossing the Yang-tse, made the present 
Nanking their capital. After 304 a.d. the north 
remained in the hands of the ‘ barbarians,’ and 
played the greater part in China’s history. The 
settled agricultural and social life of the Chinese, 
however, had the power of attracting and absorb- 
ing the warlike nomads who so often overran 
their country. “China,” it has been said, “is a 
sea that salts all the rivers that flow into it ” ; and 
so it was that China conquered its conquerors. 
Even the great Khaqan of the Mongols, Qubilai, who 
ruled the whole of China as well as Central Asia, 
and the Manchus, in their turn, preserved con- 
tinuity by leaving the Chinese family economic 
system intact and adopting much of their admini- 
strative system. China's stronghold lay in its class 
of literati, who formed a bureaucracy educated 
in the social and ethical discipline of Confucian- 
ism that permeated the masses. Confucius, their 
great teacher, had built out of his people’s ancient 
wisdom a constitution based upon the ideal of family 
life in different grades of development, using 
an agrarian cultus for a race whose genius for 
agricultural colonization stiU persists, as shown in 
Mongolia during the current century. With the 
‘ barbarian ’ rulers came foreign influences in art 
and religion, and, though singular liberality waa 
shown towards other teachings. Buddhism waa 
specially favoured. Tradition places the official 
advent of Buddhism into China in 64 a.d. Bud- 
dhism in no way superseded Confucianism, which 
was not openly antagonistic to it, imtil the in- 
crease of monasteries and monks became a menace 
to family and social life, whereas in Taoism it 
had an opponent from the first. The influence of 
Buddhism increased under the domination of the 
‘ barbarians.’ It was a Tartar king ruling in 
Shansi who, early in the fourth century, first per- 
mitted his Chinese subjects to enter monasteries ; 
and it was the To-pa, who took the dynastic title 
of Wei, that made it the state religion in the 
middle of the fifth century. 

M. Grousset devotes a liberal share of space to 
the development of the arts. He points to the 
lYei period as one of those rare epochs that are 
signalized by the development of a great religious 
art. His appreciation of China’s original artistic 
genius and of the foreign influences that she ab- 
sorbed helps us to realize the extent to which the 
history of a people finds expression in its art. We 
see the storm and stress of conflict in China’s 
early bronzes, while the philosophic teaching of the 
peaceful message of Buddhism produced the serene 
Buddhas and pitying Bodhisatvas of the cave 
groups. 

M. F. H; 
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NOTES ON INDIAN MAUNDS. 

By W. H. MORELAND, C S I.. C-I E- 
(JOotUinued from page 203.) 

V. Agra Maands. 

There is definite evidence that maunda, somewhat larger than that of Delhi, prevailed 
in what may be called the Agra country, though ‘ Bayana country ’ would be a more precise 
name, for up to the end of the fifteenth century Agra was a place of no particular importance, 
and Bay&na was the administrative centre of the region. Such a difference k no matter 
for surprise. During the fourteenth and fiifteenth centuries Bayhna was ordinarily cut off 
from Delhi by the turbulent and unadminktered region of Mewat, while the route along the 
left bank of the Jumna was apt to be interrupted by the not less turbulent Thlkurs who held 
much of what k now the Muttra district, so that a traveller from Delhi to Bayhna might on 
occasion find it best to pass through Kanauj. Thus Bayana must have lain in a commercial 
region quite distinct from that of Delhi, the ordinary trade relations of which were with the 
East and the West rather than the South. 

The most important passage regarding Agra k that in the Ain-i Akbari (ii, 60), which 
has already been quoted in part as authority for the Akbari maund. The relevant portion 
may be rendered literally as follows : — 

“ Weights of other craftsmen [i.e., other than jewellers and bankers, whose scales have 
just been given]. Formerly in Hindustan the aer was of the weight sometimes of 18 dam 
and sometimes of 22 dam. From the beginning of the present reign it ran at 28 dam ; and 
today at 30 dam. The maund k made up of 40 sets.” 

Hindustan at this period might mean any part of northern India, but it is reasonable 
to take the reference to the country round Agra, where Akbar’s capital was situated, and 
which would naturally be referred to by the official compilers of the work quoted.*’ With 
the dam of 323*5 gr., we have the following maunds : — 

lb. gr. 

Some time before Akbar's accession, (1) 33*1920 

and (2) 40*4680 
At Akbar’s accession . . . . (3) 51 *5320 

By 1595 .. .. (4) 55*3200 

The fact that two miits had been replaced by one suggests that we have here an early 
case of official standardisation ; and, having regard to the character of the rulers of Agra 
before Akbar, the choice of the possible standordiser lies between Sikondar Lodi and Shet 
Shah. The latter was the introducer of the large copper coin which later received the name 
of dam, and it is improbable that he should have fixed the ser at such an unusual and incon- 
venient multiple as 28 ddm. Sikandar was interested in units, for we know from the 
AJdari (i, 296) that he altered the gaz or yard, and consequently the unit of land-measure- 
ment, though thk fact k not recorded in the extant chronicles of hk reign ; consequently, 
the silence of these chronicles k no objection to the view that he may have altered the ser 
also. The ddm did not exist in hk time ; the ordinary coin was the Bahloli, which from the 
data given by Thomas was somewhere near 144 gr. A ser of 28 ddm contains 9058 gr. ; a 
ser of 64 Bahloli — a very natural multiple in India — ^would contain 9116 gr., if the Bcddfdi 
was just 144 gr. ; or to get precise identity, the Bahloli would be nearly 142 gr. 

My conjectural explanation of the facts on record k that when Sikandar transferred 
hk capital to Agra in the year 1502, the existing diversity of the unite prevailing there was 
found to be inconvenient, and he standardised the ser at 64 Bahloli, a figure which in fact 
gave a unit already known in India. The compiler of the Ain-i Akbari, stating the facts in 

IS Doctor Pran Nath has shown in his Study in the Eeonomic Condition of Aneient India (London, 1929), 
pp. 71-78, that units corresponding to 18, 22, and 28 diun are recorded in Sskoskrit Uterstore, but the region 
in which they prevailed is not precisely indicated. 
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terms of the coin current in bis time, gave this ser as 28 dam, the nearest whole number, and 
possibly the exact equivalent. Under Akbar, when the BaMoli had given way to the dam, 
thq figure 28 was thought to be unsuitable, and he ordered it to be raised to 30, the nearest 
round and suitable multiple. This, however, is not proved : the facts we possess are that 
the customary maunds in this region were in round figures 33 and 40 lb. ; and that they were 
replaced by a maund of 52 lb., which under Akbar was raised to 55 lb. 

That the customary maunds in Central India were in fact somewhat larger than those 
of Delhi and of the Deccan may be inferred from the records preserved in Useful Tables 
(i,80 ff.), which show customary maunds of 40J lb. in Indore, Rutlam, and MAlwa generally, 
34 J lb. in Mandasor, 33J lb. in Uj jain ; these figures agree closely with those calculated from 
the Ain-i Akbari ; and there is no doubt that Malwa was ordinarily in commercial relations 
with Bayana as well as with Gujarat. It will be noted that the smaller Agra unit was identical 
with the GujarM commercial maund, the range of which can thus be extended northward 
to the neighbourhood of the Jumna. 

Turning to the literature of the period, I have found no illustrative passages for the 
Lodi dynasty ; but a notice (Elliot's History, iv, 529) of Ali KbawAs Khan, one of Sher Shah’s 
distinguished oflScers, speaks of his allowing 2 sera of com daily to the religions mendicants 
whom he maintained in large numbers. If this is the 40 lb. maund, the allowance works 
out at just 2 lb. ; if it is the 52 lb. maund, the allowance is about 2| lb. The former would 
be a little low, and even the latter would scarcely justify the unkindly phrase ‘ obese vermin ’ 
used of the recipients by Sir Henry Elliot in his discussion of the passage. The reference is 
more probably to one of these Agra maunds than to the Delhi unit, which would give less 
than IJ lb., a very meagre ration. 

The Emperor Bdbur recorded *8 the scale of wei^ts used by ‘ the people of Hind,’ but 
he did not mention the locality where he learned this scale, and he had been in various parts 
of Hind when he wrote. Both the lower and the upper portions of the scale given by him 
are familiar : the tola contained 96 ratti ; the unit called by him mdnbdn, which is rendered 
man in the Persian version and is obviously the maund, contained 40 sers ; and 20 maunds 
made a mdnt. According to the text, 14 tolas made a ser ; and this would give a maund of 
about 15 lb., taking the tola as 186 gr. This maund is much smaller than those which have 
so far come under review ; and the question naturally presents itself whether the figure 
14 — a very unusual multiple — is correct. It recurs in the Persian version, and I can hear 
of no variations in the MSS. ; there may be a mistake somewhere, but there are no grounds for 
proposing an emendation, and we must admit this as a maund existing somewhere in northerq 
India — where, we cannot say, but known in the Mogul Palace. 

Gulbadan Begam,” writing many years after the event, told (p. 12) a story of one of 
Babur’s jokes, which incidentally contains a very puzzling equation. Presents were about 
to be given, and one man was informed, to his great disgust, that he was to receive only a 
single gold coin. A special coin had been prepared for the purpose, which was hur»g round the 
recipient’s neck after he had been blind-folded ; and we are told that “ he was quite helpless 
with surprise at its weight, and delighted and very very happy,” so that the coin must have 
been altogether out of the common run. The Begam described it as weiring 3 bddshdhi 
(i.c., royal) sers, making 15 sers of Hind j and the problem is to know what she meant by a 
royal ser. Writmg, as she did, late in Akbar s reign, it is natural to suppose that she meant 
the Akbari ser of 30 ddm : in that case the coin would have weighed a little over 4 lb., and 
the maund ' of Hind ’ would be just 11 lb., a upit not recorded elsewhere. Professor Hodivala 
proposed >8 to read 11 for 15 sers in this passage ; accepting this correction, the maund of 

Bdhumdma. Tr. A- S. Beveridge. London, 1921 ; p. 617. 

il Be^m. History oj UumAyxtn. Text with translation by A. S. Beveridge. London, 1902. 

Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics. Calcutta, 1923 ; p. 62. 
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Hind would be nearly IS lb., or that which has been calculated from the scale given by Bibur. 
The suggestion is thus attractive ; and the difierence in Persian script between 11 (ydziah) 
and 15 {pdnzdah) is very slight. There is, however, no MS. authority for the emendation. 
The only MS. known to me is that in the British Museum (Or. 166) which was used by Mrs. 
Beveridge ; and in it the word pdnzdah is written with the utmost clearness, as I have found 
it in various other Mogul MSS., transcribers being obviously alive to the danger of confusion 
with ydzdah. It is certain that the writer of this MS. meant 15, not 11 ; and if we could be 
sure of Mrs. Beveridge’s suggestion that this MS. is the Begam’s autograph, the proposed 
emendation could not be accepted. If it is a copy, it is certainly a very early one, and on 
general principles we should not be too ready to depart from the MS., even if it gives a maund 
not elsewhere recorded. f 

In correspondence Professor Hodivala has suggested an alternative interpretation, that 
the royal ser in this passage may be the Kabul ser of KK) misqdls spoken of in the Bdburndma 
(p. 632). Taking the misqdl as before at 70 gr., this Kabul ser is just 5 lb. ; then the ser 
‘ of Hind ’ would be just 1 lb., and we should have the Agra maxmd of practically 40 lb., 
surviving doubtless in the b5z5r after the official change to 52 lb., if the change had been 
made before Babur’s arrival. This identification seems possible, for the Begam was a very 
old lady, and might still think of Kabul as the Mogul capital, which it had been in her youth, 
and consequently of its ser as ‘ royal ’ ; but definite evidence is wanting as to the exact force 
of the epithet bddshdhi. On this suggestion, the gold coin was 15 lb. in weight, instead of 4 lb.; 
we may think the smaller coin would have sufficed fcr the joke, but we caimot summarily 
reject the larger one, for Babur did nothing by halves. Coins of enormous size were occa- 
sionally struck for special purposes ; and Jahangir mentions (Memoirs, i, 406) a coin weigh- 
ing 500 ordinary muhr, which would be nearly a stone, and is comparable with the 15 lb. coin 
suggested above. 

Another passage may be noticed here in coimection with maunds of about 15 lb., though 
it takes us some distance from Agra. In the Mirdt-i Sikandari, which was written in Gujarat 
about the year 1611, Mahmud Bigada is said to have eaten daily “ one Gujarati maund, the 
ser of which weighed 15 Bahlolts.” Taking the BahloK at 144 gr., this gives a maund of a 
little over 12 lb.; but there is no reason to suppose that the Bahloll, in the strict sense, was 
known, or current in Gujarat at the time this chronicle was written, and I think it is reason- 
able to take the word in a looser sense, as equivalent to ddm or paisa, which denote the com- 
monest copper coin current at the time and place mentioned, so that all three words are best 
translated as ‘ coppers.’ We know from the commercial records that the usual ‘copper’ 
in Gujarat at this time was the adheld, a half -ddm, weighing nearly 162 gr.; this would give a 
maund of just under 14 lb. No local unit of this size is recorded in the commercial literature 
of the period, so, assuming the chronicler’s accuracj% the 12 lb. or 14 lb. maund must be taken 
as non-commercial, whether it was a retailer’s unit, or a special unit used in the royal house- 
hold of Gujarat. 

Returning to the vicinity of Agra, I may refer to the statement made in the notice of 
Abul Fazl in the MadSxr-ul Vmrd, that that eminent literary man consumed daily 22 sers of 
food. In terms of the Akbari maund this is over 30 lbs., which is incredible ; but if the 
reference is to the ‘ maund of Hind ’ mentioned by Babur, the figure works out to about 8 lb., 
which is within the limits of possibility, and is, at any rate, little more than half of the ration 
attributed to Mahmud Bigada. There are, too, some other passages regarding this period 
and locality which indicate the use of units other than Akbari in particular departments of 
the Palace, certainly in the artillery and in the cellar, and possibly in some others. 


^9 CJ. the statement in the Ain-i Aiebart (i, 27) that the (Mm was at first called paisd.and also Bahhlii 
the three namss were thus in fact interchangeable in current language. 
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The Ain-i Akbari, when referring to the improvements effected by Akbar in the artil- 
lery, says (i, 124) that some guns were so large that the ball weighed 12 maunds. In most 
chapters of this work the maund is clearly the Akbari ; but at this period balls of 660 lb. are 
quite out of the question, and some other unit must be used here. My guess is that the 
foreigu gunners who first organised Babur’s artillery used the 2 lb. maund which prevailed to 
the north-west, and that it survived in the department, so that, after Akbar’s improvements, 
the maximum weight of the ball was about 24 lb. It is true that the Tdrikh-i-Alft, referring 
to a period nearly 30 years earlier, says {Elliot’s History, v, 175) that on one occasion guns 
were used “ capable of discharging stones of fifty, forty, and twenty maunds”; but this 
must be taken as mere rhetoric, for Badauni, referring to the same occasion, has “ five or 
seven maunds.” Badauni’s figures would mean that dhrly in Akbar’s reign the balls used 
were of 10 to 15 Ib., and that as the result of his improvements this figure rose to nearly 25 lb., 
a reasonable and probable interpretation, which accords with the information collected by 
Irvine, in The Army of the Indian Moghuls (London, 1903). Irvine came to the conclusion 
(p. 116) that the most important development of the artillery occurred after Akbar’s time, 
and showed that early in the eighteenth century the balls for the heavy guns ranged about 
70 to 100 lb. The only passage quoted by him (p. 115) which is inconsistent with the 
suggestion I have made is one (translated in Elliot’s History, v, 131) relating to Humayun’s 
artillery. In 1540 the balls for the light guns weighed 500 misqdl, or about 5 lb. ; but for the 
heavy guns the weight was 5,000 misqdl, which would be approximately 50 lb. The text 
of this passage is in some respects uncertain, as Irvine showed, and its authority is con- 
sequently dubious ; but in any case it cannot be employed to justify the use of a maund 
much greater than 2 lb. in the artillery of Akbar’s time. 

The passages which suggest the use of other units in the cellar and elsewhere occur prin- 
cipally in the Memoirs of Jahangir, which contain numerous references to weights, at first 
sight so puzzling that they require a section to themselves. 

{To be continued.) 


SCEAPS OF TIBETO-BURMAN FOLKLORE. 

By the late Sib RICHARD Ci TEMPLE, Bx. 

{Continued from page 186.) 

6. Winds. 

“ For some curious meteorological reason (p. 108) unknown to me, these winds become 
much stronger in the afternoon. Sometimes the whole morning will be absolutely calm 
and about 1-30 o’clock a breeze will set in, which by 3-30 or 4 o’clock will have developed 
into a hurricane. The winds have a tendency to die down after sunset, but sometimes con- 
tinue far into the night. They are generally regarded as the most terrible and devastating 
steady winds known anywhere in the world. The cutting gales pierce every form of clothing, 
and remove the little layer of warm air which ordinarily surrounds the body, rendering frost- 
bite a constant and a very real danger. It is to counteract this that the Tibetan preserves on 
his body the layer of dirt and grease which renders him so obnoxious, but which is really 
the finest natural clothing he could secure.” 

7. Cleanliness and Washing. 

Most Tibetans never touch their bodies with water (p. 157) during the whole course 
of their lives, and become practically encased in a layer of fat and dirt, which serves the 
usual function of keeping out the cold. In this connection it may be added that from the 
time I entered Tibet until I entered Lhasa I found it impossible to wash even my hands or 
my face. Tibetans find the layer of dirt by no means objectionable, and are even proud of 
It. They believe that such a layer not only keeps the cold out, but also keeps the luck in, 
an in many parts of the country a young man wants to be sure that his bride -elect has not 
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washed this luck-covering away. Not infrequently the natinral layer will be supplemented 
by smearing the body with butter or sheep’s fat.” 

“ The afternoon of this day (p. 283) was marked by a very important event, the taking 
of a bath [at Lhasa] At last everything was ready, when, to my horror, I dis- 

covered that after all I did not want a bath ! Cleanliness and dirtiness are largely a question 
of habit, and perhaps of climate. At first the steadily increasing layer of dirt had been a 
misery, but now, with the Tibetans, I had come to regard it as a secure protection.” 

8. Natural Hot-baths. 

“ On passing a village (p. 211) situated in the lower valley [of the Brahmaputra], near 
the water’s edge, I saw a number of persons lying stark naked near the roadside. I thought 
they must be raving lunatics, or else corpses, to be thus exposed to the cold. But as we came 
nearer I discovered that they were ordinary Tibetan peasants lying in shallow pools of 
steaming water. The village in question, I learned, is famous for its natural hot springs. Great 
curative powers are ascribed to the waters, and the Tibetans sometimes overcome their dis- 
inclination to wash and will then soak themselves in the steaming water for hours.” 

“ But in addition (p. 212) to the great importanee attached to the healing properties 
of the hot springs, the Tibetan has an ulterior motive for bathing in the sulphurous waters. 
He is a verminous creature, and his Buddhistic beliefs preclude the hunting and slaughter 
of the insects which infest his body and clothing. The springs, then, provide him with a simple 
means of ridding himself of vermin without trespassing too far on his religious scruples.” 

9. Story of an Abbot. 

“ The nemo, or landlady [at Shigatse], came up to talk to us [pp. 188-189) and to tell us 
about the local scandal. She had a good deal to say about the local abbot, who was con- 
sidered to be an ‘incarnation of deity,’ and the troubles which he was having. He had, of 
course, been chosen as the true incarnation and appointed abbot when he was still an infant, 
and during his minority the power had been exercised by one of the senior monks. Even 
when the young ‘ divine ruler ’ came of age, the regent was very unwilling to renounce his 
power, and a bitter enmity sprang up between the two as to who was to have the real control 
of the affairs of the monastery. The regent, as the older and craftier man, had proved 
successful, and in wrath the incarnate abbot had resigned his post and left the temple. 

“ I was very much interested to learn that an incarnate and re-incarnate abbot could 
resign his job, and asked our gossipy informant what had become of him. She answered that 
he had received an invitation from another monastery to become its head, and had ordained 
that hereafter he would be reborn as the abbot of the new temple, rather than as the ruler 
of the temple from which he had been ejected. This little incident was of great interest 
to me, as it threw fresh light on the way in which the Tibetans regard and regulate the 
institution of re-incarnated divine rulers.” 

10. Preaching. 

” This, I found (p. 280), was the Lhasa pulpit [a curious sort of platform rather elaborately 
decorated], the only pulpit I ever saw in Tibet. Preaching plays no part in Tibetan religion. 
The peasants are quite willing to pay money to the priests to perform ceremonies for them. 
This propitiates the gods and demons : why, therefore, should one be forced to listen to 
sermons ? The monks on the other hand see no reason why religious secrets should be 

delivered to the masses [this pulpit] is used only by the Dalai Lama, who once a year, 

in the character of high priest of his people, delivers a short discourse to the Lhasa commu- 
nity, which packs itself in the open space around. This annual sermon is a very quaint 
custom, and I was very anxious to learn something of its origin, but I found no one who 
could tell me.” 

11. Removal ol Residence. 

“ To my surprise I found that he [Tsarong Shape, the Commander-in-Chief] was build- 
ing a new city palace only a few hundred yards away from his present establishment- I 
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later found that the real reason for this was that he believes the present palace to be haunted 
by the old murdered Tsarong and his son, whose estates and women-folk the present man 
has inherited. Tsarong has had several children who died in infancy, and there is left to 
him only one sickly little boy. Medical science would account for this in another way, but 
even the modern and progressiv-e Tsarong believes that these calamities are due to the ghosts 
of his predecessors, who are thirsting for revenge, and he believes that in a new building the 
shades of the dead will be powerless.” 

VII. FOOD AND TABUS. 

1. Chickens. 

“ Chicken (p. 210) is supposed to be an unspeakably filthy food in Tibet, and custom 
forbids its use. Eggs, for some reason, are also placed' on the taboo list, and many strict 
lamas, who consume huge quantities of mutton, refuse to eat eggs on the ground that the 
practice deprives future chickens of life.” 

In Burma cocks are kept for fighting, but hens are regarded with indifference, for their 
eggs are of no use, owing to the Buddhist prejudices against destroying life by eating them. 
See Shway Yoe, The Burman, 84. 

2. Milk. 

“ Strangely enough, notwithstanding the enormous number of yaks to be found in 
Tibet and the great amount of milk which they produce, the Tibetans themselves are 
very loath to drink it, or to use it in any way in cooking. Most Tibetans regard milk as filthy, 
as being a different form of urine, and when drunk it is regarded as a kind of medicine which 
must be taken, however unpleasant it may be, so that when we purchased our supply from 
the herdsman, we had to explain that one of us was ill and required it on medical grounds.” 

In Burma, and apparently in all far Eastern lands, milk is not an article of diet. 

3. Butter. 

“ Tlie repugnance (p. 127), which the Tibetans feel against milk, is more than counter- 
acted by their fondness for butter. While, curiously enough, milk is regarded as filthy, 
butter is considered clean, and incredible quantities of butter are consumed every year. It 
is chiefly used in the preparation of tea.” 

4. Butter for Lamps. 

“ Quite apart from its food value, butter is largely used in other ways, one as a fuel 
for lamps. Nearly every one of the older religions reveals a fondness for having some light 
burning before its sacred images, and in Tibetan Buddhism this practice has been carried 
to extraordinary lengths. At all times the principal idols have two or three sacred 
lamps burning in front of them, and at festival periods such lamps set alight in a temple 
will be increased by hundreds and even thousands. It is a common form of piety to bestow 
a sum of money on a temple to have a special display of such lights. In all such cases the 
only fuel used is butter. The lamp itself is a wide, shallow bowl, the wick being a twisted 
cord made of wool placed in the middle of a lump of butter. The flame is a rich and creamy 
yellow, rather pretty, but it gives out little light, for which reason, and also because of the 
expense of the fuel, these butter lamps arc chiefly used in religious buildings, and are but 
sparsely employed by laymen.” 

5. Butter for Decoration. 

“ As a decoration for the temple, or family shrine (p. 128), butter is also greatly in 
demand. The butter is moulded into various shapes, having some more or less geometrical 
form, and frequently having some bas-relief design representing an animal, or more 
frequently a flower. Although made entirely of butter, these torma, as they are called, are 
usually dyed in various different colours, reds and greens being the popular shades. Some of 
these torma are made only for a special occasion and then ceremoniously destroyed, but many 
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of the larger ones, on which a great deal of sculptural effort has been expended, are 
expected to last a year, and are solemnly replaced at some annual festival.” 

6. Tea. 

“ The corpse [of the pony] lay in the little stream (pp. 236, 237) which ran down from here 
to the village at the bottom of the valley. We later found the stream was the water-supply 
for this village ; but the Tibetans are not at all fastidious in these mattws, though they 
have a healthy dislike to drinking cold water, water being only drunk in the form of chang 
or tea, the preparation of which renders it more or less safe. It is curious to find how in 
many cases popular superstitions have as their basis a certain amount of truth. The Tibetans 
regard tea as a preventive of typhoid and other forms of fever. The truth is, of course, 
that in order to prepare the tea they have to boil the water, thereby killing the germs.” 

7. Buttered Tea. 

“ The tea is of a very coarse kind (p. 161). It is all imported, chiefly from China in 
the form of compressed bricks. As it is difficult to make leaves stick together, the tea 
is mixed with small quantities of yak-dung, which acts as a cement. A portion will be broken 
off a tea-brick and thrown into the water to boil. After it has bubbled for some time 
a huge mass of butter will be added, and at the same time a small quantity of soda and salt. 
This is thoroughly mixed, and then allowed to boil again for several minutes. Needless to 
say, the use of milk and sugar is unknown. Sometimes sheep’s fat will take the place 
of butter. In any case the butter which is made from the yak’s milk is invariably rancid. 
It is kept for months and even years before being used . As with us wine, so with the Tibetans 
butter is considered to be improved by age. This buttered tea is consumed in increasing 
quantities, and served as a food as well as drink.” 

Tea-bricks, though distinctly manufactured articles, have long been and are still [1892] 
used in precisely the same way as currency as is salt in many places, mulberries in Persia 
and sago in the Malay Archipelago, all about the borders of Burma. For numerous re- 
ferences as to the use of tea in bricks, see Indian Antiquary, XXVI, 285 f. 

8. Cooking. 

” The natives (p. 75) of this part of the world [Sikkim] have a prejudice against meat 
cooked in any way except by boiling. They believe that roasted or grilled meat impedes 
the breathing when climbing mountains. The same notion in regard to roasted meat 
obtains in Tibet, I found out later, the nomads in particular having a prejudice against meat 
cooked in any other way than boiling.” 

In Burma ” there is a particular objection to the smell of cookery, and when anything 
is fried in oil or prepared so as to produce a strong savour, it is always done to the leeward 
of the house, and where the fumes may not reach any other dwelling. Such smells are 
believed to be very productive of fever.” Shway Yoe, The Burman, 70. In large towns, 
like Mandalay, the use of oil in cooking is a frequent source of violent quarrelling. 

Vm. MEASUREMENTS. 

1. Reckoning. 

” The Tibetans are extraordinarily bad (p. 228) at arithmetic, and find it impossible 
to add even the simplest problem of arithmetic in their heads. Pen-and-paper calculations 
are also almost unknown, so that they are forced to count either on their fingers, with little 
stones, or with beads. This last is the most common way, and nearly every Tibetan is 
possessed of a rosary, which he sometimes uses for .... his prayers and sometimes for secular 
purposes to add up his accounts. In the larger cities use is also made of the abacus, which 
is so frequently employed in China. Even with this aid the Tibetans find calculation 
very hard work, and it took our friends nearly an hour, squatting in the courtyard and 
fingering their beads, before they arrived at the sum which I had done in my head in a very 
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few minutes. This slowness of wits the Tibetans share with the Mongolians, and in conse- 
quence both peoples were, in the old days of Chinese influence, frequently fleeced by the more 
nimble.witted Chinese merchants. And this is one of the reasons for the deep-seated hatred 
which both the Mongolians and the Tibetans have for their Celestial neighbours.” 

In my Notes on the Burmese System of Arithmetic, Indian Antiquary, XIX, 55 ff., it is 
noted that “ it seems to be certain that the Burmese obtained what mathematical knowledge 
they possess from their priests and astrologers with their religion and civilization generally, 
and that it is directly of Hindu origin.” .... Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit, the mathematician, 
informed me that a system of arithmetic nearly corresponding to that of the Burman is still 
in vogue all over India among Hindu astrologers.” .... Precisely the same thing appears 
to have happened in Tibet ; for whatever the truth as to the real date may be, there appears 
to be no doubt that the Tibetans claim to have received their mathematical knowledge directly 
from India with their religion in the second century b.c., and when I was, about a year ago 
(1890), explaining the Burmese arithmetic on a blackboard before the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in Calcutta, Babu Sarat Chandra Das, the Tibetan scholar, at once recognised 
portions of the Burmese system as still current in Tibet. With the Babu was a Lama who 
further shewed on the board that the system taught him in the indigenous monastic schools 
in Tibet was much the same, . i . . The Burmese system of arithmetic is specially adapted 
to mental processes .... They commence addition sums by adding the hundreds, then 
the tens and lastly the units, as do all Hindus and Bank clerks also in England on the reverse 
system to that used by Europeans on paper. Subtraction is to the Burman, however, a 
complicated affair and multiplication is a science requiring much exercise of brain power. 
Division is a very complicated process . i . Burmese arithmetic arose naturally out of a 
system of notation, which was merely one of writing numbers exactly as they were spoken 
{1000-1()0-99=1199 ; I have seen municipal carts so numbered in Mandalay].” 

2. Currency. 

“The basis of money (p. 112) in Tibet is the trangka, approximately five of which, 
according to present rates [1923] of exchange, make a rupee, or Is. 3d., so that a trangka is 
about a fourth of a shilling. These are supposedly made of silver, but of silver so debased 
that I wondered if empty tin cans did not form a large item in the purchases of the Lhasa 
mint, where those and all other Tibetan coins are made. Even trangkas are somewhat 
rare and most of the peasants concern themselves only with the smaller divisions of the 
trangka. These smaller denominations are cc^ed from various copper alloys. The most 
important are : — 

1, The kakang or one-sixth of a trangka. 

2. The karmanga or one-third of a trangka. 

3. The chegya or one-half of a trangka. 

4, The shokang or two-thirds of a trangka. 

This curious division of the mint results in a goed deal of extraordinary calculation in 
Tibet, where the peasants are completely lacking in a mathematical sense.” 

[It ought, however, to be a very simple matter of calculating prices on such a system 
for the Tibetan peasant. For to him, if we take the kakang as the base of his monetary 
system, prices are calculated thns : 

2 kakang make 1 karmanga. 

3 kakang make 1 chegya, 

4 kakang make 1 shokang. 

6 kakang make 1 trangka.} 
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The Tibetan monetary scale, however, is not so complicated as many an European and 
Asiatic scale in civilised countries has been in quite recent times. See Temple, Obsolete Tin 
Currency and Money in the Federated Malay States, 29 ff. 

The Tibetan trangha appears to be connected with a universal Asiatic unit of coinage, 
the takd ; Indian tankd, Siamese, tickal : Persian, ddng : Russian, dengi ; Burmese, dingd. 
See Indian Antiquary, XXVI, 235 fi. 

As to debasing silver, a common practice everywhere, the alloy in Burmese silver under 
native rule varied in 1885 from % to 90 %. Indian Antiquary, XLVIII, 11. 

There was under native rule some confusion in the name of the half-rupee but none 
in practice. Thus 10 md made 1 kyat, which represented the Indian Government rupee^ 
So 5 mii= half a rupee. But in India 16 onTww made 1 rupee ; so 8 o»ntM=half a rupee. This 
the Burmese understood, but in conversation they always called the 8 onTia-piece a 5 mil- 
piece. There was no practical confusion as the terms 8 annas and 5 mu were mere conventions 
and the coins they represented were always understood. 

3. Prices. 

“ If the accommodation (p. 155) in a Tibetan rest-house is poor, and service practically 
non-existent, yet we certainly could not complain as to the amount we had to pay as nela, 
or rent, which, apart from supplies purchased, was only a chegya or half a trangka, approxi- 
mately l|d., and this for a party of five.” 

4. Distance. 

” The Tibetans are, indeed, extraordinarily inexact (p. 190) in their methods of measuring. 
For calculating distance I heard mention of only three terms. One of these was kosatsa, 
literally, the distance the voice carries, but which in practice seemed to vary from one to five 
hundred yards. The second was tsapo or tsasa, or a half march, ranging from five to ten 
miles, and finally a shaaa, a full march, which meant anything from ten to twenty miles.” 

The Tibetans, however, do not seem to be more inexact than other nationalities in 
measuring distances. Anything approaching exactitude in measuring a mile in England 
is comparatively quite recent, not 200 years old. So the measurement of a kos (now two 
English miles) in India is still often very vague. “ Clodhoppers ” all over the world are very 
vague in measuring distances. 

In Burma says Shway Yoe, The Burman, 552, “ a stone’s throw is from 50 to 60 yards 
and ‘ a call ’ about a couple of hundred yards : ‘ a musket’s sound ’ is half an English mile ; 
‘ morning meal’s distance ’is as far as a ‘ man can walk between sunrise and breakfast 
time,’ say six English miles ; a md, the eighth of a taing, is a quarter of a mile ; a nuih is half 
a mile : a ngd-mu, literally 5 md, is half a taing or English mile.” 

5. Time. 

“ As regards time (p. 191) they are equally vague, though they have a larger number 
of terms. Among the phrases I heard most frequently employed in this connection were : 


nyima 

= daytime. . 

taen or gongmo 

= night-time. 

chake-tangpo 

= first cock-crow. 

chake-nyipa . 

=* second cock-crow. 

torang 

= just before dawn ; ‘ false dawn. 

tse ahar 

= sunrise, lit., ‘ peak-shining.’ 

ahokke 

= early morning. 

taaling 

= late morning. 

nyin-gnng 

= middaj\ 

gongta 

=r afternoon. 

sa-rip 

= dusk. 

-nam-che 

= midnight. 
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“ Owing to the greater exactitude of the European system of the measurement of time, 
the Tibetans who have' come into contact with life in India have learned to understand and 
even employ European reckoning of the hours. Curiously enough, this is quite irrespective of 
whether they have watches or not. A certain position of the sun in the sky means to them 
three p.m., and so on.” 

As a matter of fact, the Tibetans employ the same methods of reckoning time with sufiS- 
cient accuracy for their wants as do other peoples who have no watches. Their divisions 
of the day and night correspond with those of the Nicobarese and Andamanese. The 
Nicobarese are a semi-civilised people of ultimate origin in Western Chinese highlands, and 
the Adamanese are savages who cannot count, and yet they divide their days and nights 
with sufficient accuracy by the same process as the Tibetans. 

The Burmese adopted the Indian system of watches of uneven length for daylight and 
dusk — ^four watches, nominally three hours each. 

In Burma again Shway Yoe, The Burman, 553 f., tells us that “ in the smaller villages 
and towns time is only roughly indicated by a reference to the position of the sun or the 
moon or to a certain daily occurrence taking place at a fixed time, as ‘ in the morning 
when the sun was as high as a toddy palm or before the sky was light : when the 
light got strength (about half-past five) : the earliest cock-crowing time ; when the monks 
go a-begging (six or seven in the morning, according to the custom of the monastery) : the 
monks returning time (usually about eight, but varying, of course, with the charity of the 
neighbourhood) : after midday : sky closing time (about six p.m.) : ‘ brothers don’t know 
each other time ’ (just after dark) : when the lamps are lighted : children’s go to bed time 
(about eight) : lads go courting time (about the same hour) : when grown up people lay their 
heads down (ten in the country, twelve with Mlathas of the town) ; all the world quiet time : 
thagauTig-gyaw ‘ the wee short hour ayont the twal ’ : when the red star rises — ^all these and 
a multitude of others are in common everyday use.” 

In Burma “ a breath’s space ” serves to denote a moment ; “ the chewing of a fid of 
betel ” occupies ten minutes ; “ the time it would take to boil one pot of rice,” twenty minutes. 

6. The Calendar. 

“The first of these [pageants] took place on March 3 [1923], which (p. 317) was the fif- 
teenth day of the first Tibetan month, and as the Tibetans have a lunar calendar, the night of 
every fifteenth is marked by the full moon.” [It is a pity that Dr. McGovern has not told 
us whether the Tibetans reckon by thirteen months in the solar year.] 

Shway Yoe, The Burman, 549, tells us that “ the ordinary year in Burma consists of 
twelve lunar months of 29 and 30 days alternately. Every third year a thirteenth month is 
intercalated between the fourth and fifth. The date on which the year begins in the month 
of April Was determined by the calculation of the Royal astronomers in Mandalay, and 
published throughout the country by the monks and district officials,” 
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ST. THOMAS IN lOTHABIS, CALAMINA, KANTORYA, OR MYLAPORB. 

By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T., Triv.\ndrum. 

The Rev. Fr. H. Hosten's article entitled ‘ Is St. Thome in Civitate lothabis ? ’ published 
in The Indian Antiquary for March 1931 is the same as the one published by him in The Caiho- 
lie Register (of Mylapore) for June and July 1930. My reply to it appeared in the August 
number (page 12) of the same magazine. 

I stated in that reply : “ I got the text of the entry in Codex Fuldensis relating 
to the burial place of St. Thomas from Dr. F. C. Burkitt, of Cambridge. The date 546, too, 
was supplied by Dr. Burkitt. I do not know if Dr. Burkitt himsejf is ‘ responsible for 
deciphering the name from the Codex.’ See Kerala Society Papers, Series 6, p. 292, for 
Dr. Burkitt’s text.” 

Further information about the entry in the Codex was very kindly supplied by Dr. Bur- 
kitt in his letter to me from Cambridge dated 6th September 1930. He says : “ Cod. Ful- 

densis, 546 A.D., has between Hebrews and Acts a list, by the original hand, of the places 
where the Apostles’ bones were Ijong. It saj's 

ThOmaS • IN IMdIa * IN CIDITaTE lOThaBIS 

“ This is not a regular facsimile, but it will give you an idea of the VTiting, which is quite 
clear and regular. So far as I know there are no copies of the list in Cod. Fuldensis.” 

In his letter Dr. Burkitt imitates the lettering of the original, but the above copy of it will 
only indicate which of the letters are capital and which small as they appear to me in his copy. 

This is what Dr. Burkitt had said in Kerala Society Papers (loc. cit .) : — 

“ Finally it may be remarked that Codex Fuldensis, the famous MS. of the Latin Dia- 
tessaron, written for and corrected by Victor, Bishop of Capua in 546 a.d. has a list of where 
the Apostles are buried. The entry for Thomas is 

THOMAS ’ IN INDIA CIVITATE lOTHABIS 

The elucidation of this notice I leave to others, but it is so ancient that it ought not to be 
forgotten in discussions on this subject.” (Here an in is inadvertently omitted before civitate.) 

Dr. Burkitt’s letter of 6th September 1930 quoted above says that St. Thomas’s “ bones 
were ly ing ” fn civitate lothabis. May we assume that the author of the entry in the Codex 
meant the city where St. Thomas’s body had originally been buried in the first century, and 
not some other city in the vague India of olden times, where some portion of his bones was 
actually lying (as in Edessa) or supposed to be lying ? (An Ethiopic version of The Acts, 
thirteenth century, has Kantorya, instead of lothabis and Calamina.) 

* 

Now Fr. Hosten attempts to identify lothabis of the Codex of 546 a.d. with Mylapore, 
as he “ cannot twist the tradition away from the tomb at Mylapore.” But no one has yet 
been able to prove that the tradition that St. Thomas lies buiied in Mylapore existed in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

From Marco Polo’s statement in about 1300 a.d. we can infer that there was such a 
tradition in his days in Mylapore. And Fr. Hosten endeavours to bridge over the very wide 
gulf of thirteen centuries between St. Thomas’s and Marco Polo’s times by means of 

(1) Mar Solomon’s Mahluph (about 1222 a.d.) 

(2) Hulf or Hulfa of medieval German accounts, which he says goes back to the account 

(about 1122 A.D.) of an Indian bishop 

(3) Calamina extending from Barhebraeus (thirteenth century) back to St. Isidore of 
Seville (about 560 to 636 a.d.) 

(4) King Alfred’s embassy to India (a.d. 883) 

(5) The church and cross on St. Thomas Mount near Mylapore (about 825 a.d.) 

(6) The church and monastery of wonderful size visited by Theodore (before 590 a.d.) 
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(7) The Indian monastery of St. Thomas existing in Zadoe s time (say between 350-390 

A . D .) 

(S) Christians in South India about 290-315 a.d. 

* 

* * 

We shall briefly examine the several parts of this bridge. 

1. According to Budge’s edition (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1886) of Solomon’s Book 

of the Bee, the sentence mentioning the burial place of St. Thomas has another reading which 
does not contain the name Mahli^h. Budge’s translation runs : “ Others say that he was 

buried in Mahliiph, a city in the land of the Indians [the Oxford MS says he was buried in 
India].” (See Medlycott’s India and the Apostle Thomas, 1905, p. 38.) 

2. I do not know if the Indian Bishop, who, coming from the town where was St. Thomas’ 
tomb, appeared at Rome about 1122 a.d., specified the name of the town as ‘ Hulf or Hulfa.’ 

3. Reliance cannot be placed on my identification (in The Indian Antiquary for 1924, pp. 
93 — 95) of Calamina with Chinnamalai, the Little Mount near Mylapore, It was nothing 
more than a surmise based on nothing better than a Malabar tradition of the Portuguese 
period. When the authenticity of that tradition itself is open to question, how could my 
surmise based on it be accepted and made the basis of an argument ? In my letter itself 
(in The Catholic Register for April 1930) which called forth Fr. Hosten’s article under con- 
sideration here, I had said in so many words that “ my identification of Calamina with 
Chinnamalai is, of course, open to question.” 

Previous to the above identification of mine in 1924 Calamina had been identified (1) with 
Kalyan near Bombay ; (2) with Min-nagara of the Periplus (by Cunningham in Archaeological 
Survey of India, Report for 1863-4, p. 60) ; (3) with Kalama, a village on the west of Gedrosia, 
opposite the island of Karbine or Karmina (by Gutschmid) ; (4) with Carmana, the capital 
of the well-known ancient country Carmania Propria in Persia, on the west of Sistdn, which 
is on the south-west frontier of Afghanistan (by W. R. Philipps in /nd. Ant., 1903, p. 149); 
and (5) with Kalah, which is either a place on the Malaya Peninsula, or Point de Galle or some 
ancient port on the south-east coast of Ceylon formerly known as the Galla country (Medlycctt 
in his India and Thomas, 1905, pp. 156 and 158). 

These, like my identification and those by Fr. Earcher, Baldaeus, Fra. Paulinus, Fr. 
Bernard, Mr. F, A. D Cruz and some others are mere speculations. They may or may not 
be right. It is not wise, therefore, to base any argument on any of them. 

Thus we find that one long portion of Fr. Hosten’s bridge, extending from about 1250 
back to about 600 a.d., is weak. 

* 

4. As for King Alfred’s embassy taking alms (883 a.d.) “ to India to Saint Thomas 
and Saint Bartholomew,” according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the earliest document 
on the subject, no one can say for certain which part of the world the alma for St. Thomas 
actually' reached. 

Nor can one assume that since a ‘tomb of St. Thomas’ existed at Mylapore in the 
thirteenth century it had been to Mylapore itself that King Alfred’s alms were taken in 883 a.d. 

According to Dr. Mingana, “ The mention of Bartholomew renders almost certain tlie 
opinion that Kmg Alfred s India was not India at all, but South Arabia or Abyssinia.” — 
Early Spread of Christianity in India (Reprint) 1926, p. 21. Says Dr. Mingana : “ the ex- 
pression ‘ Great India ’ is used of Ethiopia and Arabia Felix combined ” in a passage of 
Michael the Syrian’s history. -[I bid., pp. 12, 13, 63.) “ Indeed, many other writcre count 
as mtcgral parte of India .some localities situated in Persia, Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 
So the great Michael the Syrian clearly mentions the city of Kabul, in present Af^nistan, 
as part of India. Another writer, supposeilly of the end of the fourth century', counts Ceylon 
as India. (Jhid., pp. 11, 12.) “ It is impossible to resfet the temptation to believe that the 
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knowledge of many ecclesiastical writers of the West concerning India was very limited, 
.... To some of them India seemed to represent a generic name for all the dark peoples 
of the East, or like Gog and Magog, to represent any Far Eastern country of which little was 
known.” — {Ibid., p. 13.) 

And “ Spiegel has clearly shown (in Die ariache Periods, p. 118) by sufficient references 
that, at least in Sassanian times and doubtless earlier, there prevailed an idea of an India 
in the west as well as an India in the east.” . “ the territory of Arachosia which cor- 

responds to the modern province of Kandahar, was known, at least in later Parthian times, 
as ‘ White India ’ (Ti-Siicj; Aojk 7;). This we have on the authority of the geographer 
Isidor of Charax (first century a.d.), who, when mentioning Arachosia as the last in his list of 
Parthian provinces, adds {Mans. Parth. 19) ‘ the Parthians call it “White India.” ’ ” — {Cam- 
bridge History of India, vol. I, 1922, pp. 325, 326.) Regarding the realms of KabiU and 
SistAn, the French savant James Darmesteter says {S.B.E., 2nd ed., IV, 2) that 
“ Hindu civilization prevailed in those parts, which in fact in the two centuries before and 
after Christ were known as White India, and remained more Indian than Iranian till the 
Musulman conquest.” 

Now, when in 883 a.d. King Alfred vowed to send alms to Rome and to India, to St. 
Thomas and St. Bartholomew (Thorpe, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, II, 66), neither the king 
nor Sighelm and Aethalstan who conveyed the alms to Rome, nor even Rome must have had 
any idea about the actual locality of St. Thomas to which it was to be directed. Nor is it 
clear whether King Alfred meant the alms for the original tomb of St. Thomas in India. To 
offer it at any of the localities where jiortions of the Apostle’s bones were treasured would 
have satisfied the king and the embassy, and the Pope, whom they visited and must have 
consulted. And we know that after 22nd August 394 A.D., when the casket containing the 
bones of St. Thomas in Edessa was taken from the old church to the new basilica in the 
same town, Bishop Paulinus of Nola (died 431 a.d.). Bishop Gaudentius of Brescia (died 
between 410 and 427), and Bishop Ambrose of Milan (died 4th April 397) had in their posses- 
sion bones of St. Thomas in the places mentioned, all in upper Italy. — (Medlycott’s India 
and Thomas, p. 45, note 1.) We see also from a sermon preached in 402 a.d. at Edessa on 
the occasion of an annual festival of St. Thomas, that “ The relics of the just have gone round 
the world. . , Every corner of the earth holds a part of St. Thomas ; he has filled every 

place, and in each place he subsists entire. . . The barbarians honour Thomas, all people 

celebrate his feast this day” (very probably 3rd July) “ and make an offering of his words 
as a gift to the Lord, “ My Lord and my God ! ” — {Op. cit., pp. 106-108.) 

Prom this it is not unreasonable to infer that St. Thomas’s bones were enshrined also in 
many localities east of Edessa after 394 a.d. as they were in Nola, Brescia, and Milan to the 
west of it. One may infer also that Mylapore was one of those eastern localities treasuring 
some bones of St. Thomas after 394 a.d., the relics having been obtained perhaps from the 
casket in Edessa before its removal in that year to the new basilica of St. Thomas. 

King Alfred’s messengers perhaps offered his alms at one of such St. Thomas shrines 
in the East much nearer Rome than modem India. The “ exotic gems and aromatic liquors,” 
which William of Malmesbury says (about 1120 a.d.) the messenger Sigelinus brought bach 
to England, could very well have been obtained in Arabia or Persia. 

* 

6. The church and cross on St. Thomas’ Mount do constitute a real, conspicuous land- 
mark in the early history of Christianity in South India. The Pahlavi inscription around 
the cross is most probably of the ninth century a.d., while the cross (without the inscription) 
may date from some earlier centurj% say after 435 a.d., when Nestorianism was established 
in Persia. (See my Malabar Christians and their Ancient Documents, Trivantlruin, 1929 
pp. 11 — 32, and Kerala Society Papers, Series Trivamlnim. 1930, pp. 267-269.) The 
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Mount cross inscription and the Quilon copper-plates are indeed the only sure and real land- 
marks between Cosmas (sixth century) and Marco Polo (thirteenth century). 

6. Theodore’s church and monastery cannot be aflSrmed to have been in Mylapore, 
Theodore’s account found in Gregory of Tours (In Gloria Martyrum) does not contain any- 
thing that will help us to identify “ the place in the country of India where he first rested ” 
(in loco regionis Indiae, quo prim quievit). It may or may not be Mylapore. It may or may 
not be some place near Gondophares’s capital, in North-West India, or Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan (‘White India ’ as already mentioned), in which two countries there were not less 
than five bishoprics in the period 420 to 497 a.d. — (Kerala Society Papers, Series 5, p. 257.) 

It is indeed a thousand pities that we know only a little about Christianity in the kingdom 
of Gondophares and Eastern Iran in the period before 420 a.d. Archaeologists in that 
region seem to have found no Christian vestiges there j^et. There is no harm in carrying on 
investigations there on the assumption that St. Thomas worked, died and was buried there, 
and not in South India. 

* 

7. As regards the Indian monastery of St. Thomas existing in Zadoe’s time. Dr. Mingana 

says : “ Putting all these facts together, I believe provisionally that it is possible to assume 

that the island was not Ceylon at all, but one of those small islands situated south of Baith 
Katraye, on the way to Mazon and Oman,” , . . (Early Spread of Christianity in India, 

1926, p. 20.) As in the case of the church and monastery visited by Theodore (before 590 
A.D.) this ‘ Indian ’ monastery of the fourth century cannot at all be proved to have been 
in Mylapore. 

8. Fr. Hosten says that I have myself shown “ satisfactorily enough, that there were 
Chri.stians in South India and in Malabar about 290 — 315.” 

In my MaicAar Christians, p. 2, I said in December 1929 that “ there were Christians in 
‘ India,’ which most probably is Malabar, about 354 a.d.” At that time I took on trust 
3Iedlycott’s identification of Theophilus the Indian’s “ Divu ” with the Maldives. But subse- 
quently I began to doubt the correctness of his identification and to ask whether Divu cannot 
be Diu South of Kathiawar, or Diul near the mouth of the Indus. The whole passage about 

Theophilus the Indian’s mission has to be obtained and scrutinized again. (See p. 248 infra.) 

* 

Fr. Hosten identifies Andrapolis of The Acts of Judas Thomas with Cranganore. It 
would be well if Fr. Hosten would publish his reasons for the identification. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

In reference to Mr. P. Anujan Achan’s article on ‘‘ A Hebrew Inscription from Chenna- 
mangalam,” which appeared in the July 1930 issue of this Journal (vol. LIX, pp. 134-35), 
Dr. Kurt Levy, Ph.D., of the Halle University, sends the following letter : — 

Halle/Saale, April 16th, 1931. 

To THE Editob of The Indian Antiquary. 

Dear Sir, 

The translation of the Hebrew inseriptimi published in your journal, vol. LIX, p. 135, 
is to be corrected in several points. 

We may read as follows : — 

” Praised be the true Judge, &c. [some words of a prayer]. 

The Rock, his work is perfect, &c. [Deuteronomy 32, 4]. 

This tomb (hides the remains) of Sarah, daughter of Israel — 

God’s spirit give her peace. In the year 1581 of (the era of) 
contracts, 26 days in the month of Kislev.” 

Yours ver}' sincerely, 

KURT LEVY. 
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THE GAYDANR festival AND ITS PARALLELS. 

{A Bihar Cattle Festived and the Cvlt of the Mother Goddess.) 

ByKALIPADA MITRA, M.A.. B.L., Principal, D. J. College, Monohyb. 

{Continued from page 190.) 

Mr. Roy says that this festival of Sohorai — their only festival connected with cattle — 
has been adopted by the Oraons from the Hindus. This being so, we can infer that some of 
the features connected with the Sohorai festival which are now not ordinarily found, or which 
probably for want of sufficient observation have not been described, or which have been 
forgotten, belonged to the original Hindu festival from which it has been derived. Anyway 
they are very interesting. The following points deserve notice : — 

(1) The date for the celebration of the festival is the day following the new moon day 
of the month of Kartik — thus coinciding with the day of the Hindu festival. 

(2) Hlumination on the Amavasya day agrees with the Hindu festival, and gdrsi vrata 
in Bengal (which I shall describe later on). 

(3) Bathing of the cattle in some tank or stream is also done in connection with the 
gdrsi vrata. 

(4) Worship, feeding and adorning of the cow agrees with the Hindu festival. 

(5) Sacrifice of fowl to the cattle-shed spirit Go Deotd, who is also called Lachhmi, is 
not found in the Hindu festival. 

(6) Leading the cattle outside the basti, as the Goalas do in Shahabad and other places. 

(7) Sacrifice of a black pig in the same manner as in the gdyddnr, 

(8) Adorning the pig, washing its feet, anointing its forehead with vermilion, giving it 
arud rice to feed ujKm, etc. — Cf. adorning the pig with a chaplet of flowers and scattering 
achhat about its snout. 

(9) The purchase of the pig by public subscription and the publicity of the ceremony, 
as in the Hindu festival. 

(10) Dressing of Oraon boys from head to foot in straw and decoration with flowers. 

(11) Groing from house to house with music and dance and begging for gifts, as at 
Cawnpore at the Govardhan festival (see Grooke, op. cit., p. 261). 

(12) Driving away fleas and mosquitoes, as in the gdrsi vrata, navdrma, etc., to be 
described later on. 

(13) Dressing in paddy-straw like women with makc-bclicve babies on their back. 

The last four practices may have originally belonged to the Hindu festival, but are 
now forgotten. 

I will here comment on (1) the dressing of Oraon boys in straw, and (2) dressing in paddy- 
straw like women and bearing make-believe babies on the back. 

(1) The practice of dressing up a person in straw, or sheaf of com (generally the la.st 
sheaf) is widely prevalent, the meaning of which is to supply a human duplicate for the com 
spirit. In Silesia the binder, and in Bavaria the cutter of the last sheaf is tied up in it. Simi- 
larly a person wrapt in branches of leaves represents the tree spirit. The decoration of the 
straw-dressed Oraon boys with flowers points to the same idea. 

(2) In most cases the cutting and binding of the last sheaf, or for the matter of that, the 
harvesting, seems to have been, partly at least, the woman’s business. She was therefore dress- 
ed up in straw in the first instance and her nearest approach would be a male attired like a 
female in straw ; and the straw babies were like the harvest child of north Germany, where a 
puppet is made of the last sheaf of com, and the com spirit is conceived as a child. The 
Oraon youth in straw dressed as a female may represent the old com, and the straw baby, 
the new corn spirit, probably suggesting and thereby securing by symbolical magic uninter- 
rupted agricultural fertility. 

.:\fter the sacrifice of the pig, the procession of the straw-dressed Oraon boys went with 
music and dance from house to house collecting grain and money. Another thing deserves 
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attention. Mr. Roy says that after the pig has been killed, the village Ahir or herdsman goes 
dancing and playing on drums to the house of the village 'pdhdn (priest), whose wife washes 
his feet, gives him rice-beer to drink and reverently anoints his staff with oil and vermi- 
lion. Then the Ahir goes home and, taking his wife with him, proceeds to visit each family 
whose cattle he grazes. The village Gorait musicians follow them playing on drums, 
and at each house the Ahir sings and dances, the purport of which is to bring luck to 
the cattle-owner. 

It has not been mentioned what happens to the pig after it has been killed, whether 
the carcase is eaten or carried in procession. If carried in procession it would furnish a paral- 
lel to the procession that in Europe follows the ceremonial hunting of the wren, chanting a 
rude rhyme while going to every house to collect money, after which the members of the pro- 
cession bury the wren in the parish churchyard, singing dirges over her, and then they form 
a circle and dance to music. The taking in procession of the sacred animal before or after 
death to each house or through the village was done with the object that a portion of the 
divine virtues that are supposed to emanate from the dead or dying god might accrue to such 
house or village. Frazer says® that such religious processions had great place in prehisto- 
ric times and traces of them have survived in rude folk-custom : “ On the last day of the year, 
or Hogmanay as it is called, it used to be customary in the Highlands of Scotland for a man 
to dress himself up in a cow’s hide to go from house to house attended by young fellows each 
of them armed with a staff to which a bit of raw hide was tied. Round every house the 
hide-clad man used to run thrice deiseal [pradaksii^]. Others pursued him, making a noise 
like drum by beating the hide with their staves. The man stood on the threshold and blest 
the family, — ‘ May God bless the house and all that belongs to it, cattle, store, etc.’ ” 

I shall notice a few instances in other parte of India where the pig is sacrificed for the 
benefit of the cattle. While describing the worship of the village deity Peddamma, the 
great mother, in the Telugu country. Bishop Whitehead relates : “ A pig is buried up to the 
neck in a pit at the entrance of the village, with ite head projecting above the earth. The 
villagers go in procession to the spot, while one of the Madigas carries the rice, soaked in the 
blood of the lamb, in a basket. All the cattle oj the. village are then brought to the place and 
driven over the head of the unhappy pig, which is, of course, trampled to death, and as they pass 
over the pig, the blood and rice are sprinkled upon them to preserve them from disease.”^ 
He relates, further on, in describing the worship offered to Pallalamma at Gudivada : “ In the 
evening a cart is brought to the image with nine pointed stakes standing upright in it, two at 
each of the four corners and one in the centre : on each stake a young pig, a lamb or a fowl is 
impaled alive. A Mala, a Pambala, i.o., hereditary priest, then site in the cart dressed in 
female attire, holding in his hand the clay image of the goddess which was made for the festi- 
val. The cart is dragged with ropes to the extreme boundwy of the village lands and both cart 
and ropes are left beyond the boundary."^ Living animals were impaled in many villages and 
though discontinued at Ellore, where they were tied to the stake instead of being impaled, 
the cruel custom still survives. Swinging sheep by the hook in a festival celebrated in 
honour of Arikalamma has replaced the swinging of men by means of iron-hooks fastened to 
their backs. 

The pig is also sacrificed as a remedy against cattle disease. “ Sometimes,” contimiee 
the Bishop, “ when there is cattle disease, a pig is buried up to ite neck at the boundary of 
the village, a heap of boiled rice is deposited near the spot, and then all the cattle of the 

6 The Golden Bough, pp. 637 f. 

7 Whitehead — The Village Gods oJ South India, 1921, p. 53, 

^ Ibid., p. 58. (Italics are mine } 
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village are driven over the unhappy pig.” He quotes Thurston, Ethnographical Notes in 
Southern India (p. 507) : 

“ In former times the Lambadis, before setting out on a journey, used to procure a little 
child and bury it in the ground up to its shoulders, and then drive their loaded bullocks over 
the unfortunate victim. In proportion to the bullocks thoroughly trampling the child to 
death, so their belief in a successful journey increased.”® 

It will have been noticed that the only difference in this charm to secure the success of 
the journey, or ydtrd, is that a child was sacrificed instead of a pig. Evidently originally 
human sacrifice was offered, subsequently pigs, lambs, fowls, etc., being substituted. 

The Bishop very cogently remarks : “ It is possible that this custom of driving the cattle 
over the head of a buried pig may be connected with the worship of an agricultural goddess, 
since in ancient Greece the pig was sacred to agricultural deities, e.g.. Aphrodite, Adonis 
and Demeter ; but it may also be a survival of some former custom of infanticide or human 
sacrifice such as prevailed among the Lambadis.”^® Dr. Elmore says that “it is a common 
custom of the Lambadis to bury a pig leaving the head above ground when they are about 
to start on a journey. The cattle are then driven over it and trample the pig to death. This 
appears to be a survival of the practice of human sacrifice. The same custom of burying 
pigs alive was noticed above in connexion with the worship of Nadividhi 6akti. The simi- 
larity in the two rites points to a common origin. It may be that, as the Lambadis have 
adopted many gods from the Dravidians, they have adopted this custom, too, because of the 
difficulty of obtaining human sacrifices. .. .Another informant, one of their own number, 
admits human sacrifice, but says that it has ceased within the past ten or twelve years be- 
cause of the vigilance of the government. He says that the cattle do not trample the victim, 
but rush by on either side, while the victim is left to die of starvation unless some passer-by 
rescues him.”*^ 

The following account of ceremonies observed when founding a new village in the 
Telugu country is interesting : 

“ An auspicious site is selected and an auspicious day, and then in the centre of the site 
is dug a large hole in which are placed different kinds of grain, small pieces of five metals, 
gold, silver, copper, iron and lead, and a large stone called boddurayee, i.e., navel-stone, stand- 
ing about three and a half feet above the ground, very like the ordinary boundary stone seen 
in the fields. And then, at the entrance of the village in the centre of the main street, where 
most of the cattle pass in and out on their way to and from the fields, they dig another hole 
and bm-y a pig alive. This ceremony would be quite consistent with either of the explana- 
tions suggested as to the origin of pig burying. The pig may be buried at the entrance to 
the village, as the emblem of fertility and strength, to secure the prosperity of the agricultural com- 
munity, the fertility of the fields, and the health and fecundity of the cattle. Or it may equally 
be a substitute for an original human sacrifice. 

The Bishop further refers to the custom at one time practised by the Todas of the Nilgiri 
Hills “ to place female children, whom it was not desired to rear, on- the ground at the 
entrance of the mund, i.e., a group of huts, and drive buffaloes over them ” and to “ the Mala- 
gasy custom of placing a new-born child at the entrance of a cattle pen, and then driving the 
cattle over it, to see whether they would trample on it or not.” *3 

Enthoven in his Folklore of Bombay connects the wild boar with the prevention against 
and remedy for cattle disease. “ In Hubli and Kamatak a practice prevails of killing a wild 
boar and burying it feet upwards beyond the village boundary.” 

9 Ibid., p. 59. »» Ibid., p. 69. ~ 

W. T. Elnooro— Drooidion Ooda In Modem Hinduism, 1925, pp. 13.15. 

^9 Whitehead, op. eit., p. 60. (Italics are mine.) 

13 Ibid., p. 61. 

11 R. E. Enthovea — The Folklore of Bombay, 1921, p. 316, and Intro., p. 22. 
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The following points call for consideration, via. : — 

(1) there is an indisputable connexion between the cattle and the pig ; 

(2) the pig is sacrificed for the benefit of the cattle ; 

(3) the pig is either tethered by means of ropes or buried up to its neck in the earth, 
in which state it is gored or trampled to death by the cattle ; 

(4) in Bihar in some places it is only cows which have calved recently that are set on 
the pig and kill it ; 

(o) the idea of the pig-sacrifice is to avert disease from cattle ; and also from men, e.g., 
by warding off epidemic, as in the case of worship to Pallalamma in which a yoimg pig 
is impaled ; 

(6) in Madras the ceremony is performed at the village boundary, e.g., in the case of 
worship offered to Peddamma (or else the cart of Pallalamma is dragged to the village 
boundary, where both cart and ropes are left) ; 

(7) the underlying idea is probably one of sin-transferring which is the same as disease- 
transferring, or the scape-goat in some of its phases ; 

(8) originally the practice was human sacrifice, for which pig sacrifice has been 
substituted ; 

(9) the sacrifice dates as far back as the pastoral state of society and still continues 
to be characteristic of people now leading a nomadic or pastoral life ; 

(10) as subsequently cattle came to be used for agricultural purposes it came to be 
connected with agriculture, or else 

(11) human sacrifice was originally connected with agriculture, i.e., the growing of 
com, and therefore with the worship of the Com Mother, Earth Mother, Mother Goddess, 
etc., and, as a result of the increasing difficulty of providing a human sacrifice, other 
animals were substituted, or even vegetables, etc. ; and this sacrifice was handed down 
to contemporary pastoral society ; 

(12) the pig, though an abomination, was eaten by BihAr GoalSs, suggesting that it 
was a sacramental feast ; the pouring of wine by opening the mouth of the carcase being 
another noticeable feature ; 

(13) the Rftjput idea of the identification of the pig with the Mother Goddess, and the 
relation between the sacrificer, the sacrificed and the object of sacrifice ; 

(14) the pig represented evil, the demon, the killing of which must chase away evil 
and bring luck ; 

(15) the annual character of the ceremony, either on the last day of the year or the 
first day of the year ; the different years and ceremonies attending on them ; 

(16) the offerer of sacrifice is in some parts a woman, or in her stead a man disguised 
as a woman or a man with feminine tendencies or a hermaphrodite or man masquerading 
as such — of some low caste, suggesting non- Aryan origin ; 

(17) the general idea is to secure prosperity to the community, whether pastoral or 
agricultural, by magic or religion, chasing away evil spirits by diverse means, e.g., by 
worshipping some goddess in her wrathful or benign aspects by some sacrifice originally 
human and then animal and vegetable. 
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padihArs. 

By JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH, PurdtaUva-vichakshana. 

Twenty years ago, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar wrote his paper on ‘ Foreign Elements in the 
Hindu Population’ in this Journal (Vol. XL, 1911, pp. 7-37). Mah&mahopadhyayd. Rai Baha- 
dur Papdit Gaurisankar Hirachand Ojha, in his Hindi history entitled Rdj’putdne kd Itihda 
(Vol. I), and Mr. C. V. Vaidya, in his History of Mediaeval Hindu India (Vol. I, pp. 83 f. ; Vol. II, 
pp. 27 f.), have tried to refute the arguments of the professor. We find, already published, some 
additional notes on the professor’s paper in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, Vol. XII, pp. 117-122 and 164-170. In the present article we will take up 
the case of the Pewiihars and try to examine how far the two scholars have been successful in 
their attempts. 

Rai Bahadur G. H. Ojh& on page 147 of his book says : “ The names of royal families 
such as Guhila, Chaulukya (Solanki), Chahamana (Chauhan) and others are derived from 
those of their founders, but Pratihfira is derived from the name, not of any founder of a roj al 
family, but from the designation of a king’s officer. For, the Pratihara was one of the many 
officers of the state. His duty was to guard the door of the sitting place of the king or his 
palace gate. In the matter of this appointment there was no distinction of caste or creed ; 
what was wanted was that the man should be worthy of confidence. References to pratihdra 
or mahd-pratihdra are found in old inscriptions. In the vernacular they are called Padihara. 
The term pratihdra is similar to pahckakula (pancholi). In Rajputana, Brahman Pancholi, Kay- 
astha Pancholi, Mahajan Pancholi and Sudra Pancholi are to be found. T.ike Pancholi, PratihAra 
docs not indicate a caste. Both only indicate a post. For this reason in the inscriptions we 
find Brahmaij Pratiharas, Kshatriya (Raghuvamsi) Pratiharas and Gurjara (Gujar) Piatiharas. 
It is a mistake on the part of modem scholars to take aU Pratiharas as Gfijars.” 

Let us now see how far the above remarks are justifiable, Pratihdra means an ordinary 
‘ door-keeper.’ It has got no restrictive sense, as the Rai Bahadur would make us believe, 
that is to say, that it was applied only to those door-keepers who guarded the doors of the 
king’s sitting place or of his palace. It is not, again, true that pratiharas were appointed 
irrespective of caste or creed, for the ^ukra-niti distinctly tells us that only Sudras are to be 
appointed as pratiharas, 

Bhdga-grdhi Kahatriyas=tu sdhas-ddhipalis=cha sah || 19 
Grdmapo Brdhmanx) yoyyah Kdyastho lekhakas=tathd ] 

^ulka-grdhi tu Vaiiyo hi Pratihdras=cha PddajaJt.” |1 20 

(§ukra-niti. Chap. II. Sri-Veiikatesvar Press.’*') 

It will thus be seen that acceding to the ^ukra-niti the office of a pratihdra could be held 
only by a Pddaja or Sudra, and not by a Brahman, Vai%a Kayastha or Kshatriya, as the Rai 
Bahadur thinks. Mahd-pratihdras and pratiharas, again, should not be confounded one with 
the other, as has been done by him. Vast is the difference of position between the two, as 
between an Inspector-General of Police and a police constable at present. The mahd- 
pratihdra held a very respectable post, which used sometimes to be held by the king’s own 
kinsmen.' So we see that a pratihdra was a menial servant. And it passes our com- 
prehension why the Pratiharas should perpetuate this as a clan name, especially when 
they became kings, as it would clearly indicate their low status and origin. I am afraid 
the Paudit has done them a distinct disservice by his explanation of the origin of the name 
Pratihara. We could have believed it, if the name had been Maha-pratihSra, instead of 
Pratih&ra. Again, if the clan had derived its name from that of the post held by its 
founder, we should have found some other instances of it among the Rajputs. Can the Maha- 
mahopOdhyaya cite any 1 The powerful Peshwa has not become a clan, caste or class 

* These verses are found on p. 202 of Jivanandas edition. 

‘ Sandli>akara Nandi's Hdmucharitu, U, S (Conimeutary) , Qapta luKr., p. 190. 
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The respectable name of Sen&pati had been used by BhafArka and Pushyamitra even when 
they became kings. But did their descendants use it ? Of course, the historians speak of a 
‘ slave dynasty,’ but did the kings of this family style themselves as such ? In the present 
Cease we find that it is not others who called them Pratiharas, but they who styled themselves 
as such in their inscriptions. This clearly shows that the clan name, Pratihfira, caimot arise 
out of the name of a menial post held by seme of their forefathers as the Mahamahopadhyaya 
thinks. We shall have to look for its explanation elsewhere. 

The MahamahopMbyHya has compared Pratihfira with Pancholi, but they do not stand 
in the same category. The former is a clan name, while the latter is only a surname. In- 
stances of names of posts being used as surnames can be found throughout India, but we 
do not know of any other instance of a clan being known by the name of a post. 

Then again referring to the Jodhpur inscription® of Pratihara B&uka of V. S. 894 and the 
two Ghatiyala inscriptions® of Kakkuka of V. S. 918, both of the Ma^dor Pratihara dynasty, 
the Mah3.mahopadhyaya UTites on pages 148-149 of his book : — 

“ It is clear from these three inscriptions that there was a Br4hmai^ named Harischandra, 
who was also called Rohilladdhi. He had two wives, one of the Brahmai;! and the other 
of the Kshatriya caste. The sons of the BrS.hma];i wife were called Br&hmaij Pratiharas, 
and those of the queen (rdjni) Bhadr& were ‘ wine-drinkers.’ We thus find from these three 
inscriptions that Harischandra was a Brahmaij and a door-keeper (‘pratihara) to some king. 
From the word ‘ queen ’ applied to the second wife, Harischandra appears to have had seme 
jdgtr. In the Jodhpur State Pratihara Br4hmans are to be found even now. They must 
be the descendants of Hari^handra, the Pratihara. His sons by his Kshatrij'a wife, Bhadra, 

according to the custom then prevalent, were ‘ wine-drinkers,’ i.e., Kshatriyas 

Harischandra must in the beginning of his life have served as a pratihdra to some king. Jle 
had four sons by queen Bhadra, namely, Bhogabhata, Kakka, Bajjila and Dadda. They 
by their own might conquered the fort of Matador and built a high rampart round it. Bajjila 
was the eldest son.” 

Let us see how far the author is correct in his remarks. We are extremely sorry to note 
that he has made statements without authority, and in one case has omitted a most pertinent 
fact. In the first place, the name of the founder of the family is not Harischandra, but Hari- 
chandra. This mistake is repeated, not once, but several times, by him. Next, the Mandor 
PratihSras have stated not only that they were the descendants of Harichandra, a Brahman, 
but also that they were the descendants of B&mabhadra’s brother, who served as a door- 
keeper (pratihara) to his elder brother, and hence they are called Pratiharas. It is nowhere, 
however, stated in inscriptions that Harichandra ever was a pratihdra to anybody. This is 
a gratuitous assumption or a subconscious conjecture to support the assertion that Prali- 
hdra was derived, not from the personal name of the founder but from his office designation. 
Nor is it true that Bajjila was the eldest son, because from the order in which their names 
have been mentioned he appears to have been the third son of Bhadra. Surely this amalgam 
of truth, half truth and untruth is unfortunate. In support of our criticism we will quote 
the pertinent verses from the inscriptions ; — 

“ Sva-bhrdttrd Rdmabhadraaya prdtihdryam kritam yatah | 

^ri-Pratihdra-vamso=yam,—aUii=cha=(mnatim=dpnuydt || 4 

Viprah §rt-Harichandra=dkhyah patni Bhadra cha Kshatriyd | 

Tdbhydn—tu ye autdjdtdh Pratihdrarni=cha tdn~viduli jj 5 
Babhuva Rohilladdhy-ahko V eda-Mstr-drttha-pdragah \ 

Dvijah §ri-Harichandr-dkhyah Prajdpati-aamo guruh H 6 
Tena tiri-Harichandreria pariydtd dvij-dtmajd | 

Dvitiyd Kahatriyd Bhadra mahd-kula-gwn-dnvitd || 7 

- Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 88. s Kp, VoJ, IX, p. 277. 
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Pratihdrd dvijd bhutd Brdhmaij^ydm ye=bkavan sutd^ | 

Bdjni Bhadrd cha ydn—svla te bhutd madhu-payinah |1 8 
Chatvdr^=cha=dtmajds=tasydm fdtd bhu=dhdrana-k8hamdh.” | 

(Jodhpur Inscription — Ep. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 95.) 

“ AsU PratUidra-var^-guru-sad-dvijah §rt-Harichandrah 
Anena rdjht-Kshalriya-Bhadrdyd jdtah Snmdn=sutah §rt-Bajjilah” j 
(GhatiyalS, Inscription, No. I — Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 279.) 

From the Jodhpur inscription, we learn that Harichandra, a Brahman, married two 
wives. The first of these was BrShmap, the second, rdjhi Bhadrfl, Kshatriya, by caste. How 
could he marry a rdjhi, i.e., a king’s wife, unless she was a widow ? The Mahamahopadhy&ya, 
apparently to explain away this anomaly, suggests that Harichandra probably had some 
jdgir, i.e., he was a petty rdjd. But this also is a gratuitous assumption and an insult to the 
memory of Harichandra who was Veda-sdstr-drtha-pdraga. Even if it is accepted as probable, 
it does not explain all the facta. Why should only Harichandra’s Kshatriya wife be desig- 
nated as rdjhi and not his BrAhmap wife ? Was this Br&hmani not a real wife of Harichandra ? 
And if Harichandra was a rdjd, how is it that his Kshatriya wife alone, and not the Brahmani, 
became a rdjhi ? The question therefore naturally arises : Was this a regular marriage, 
or did he simply beget sons on rdjhi Bhadr&, as was done by Vasishtha on the queen of king 
KalmAshap4da ? It is true that the word paritfitd has been used in the Jodhpur inscription. 
But the same inscription describes the Pratiharas as descended once from Harichandra, who 
was a Brahmap, and at another time from B&mabhadra’s brother, who was a Kshatriya. 
How can both these things be possible, except on the supposition that it was a mesalliance ? 
This view is supported by the Ghatiyalfl, inscription No. 1, where there is no mention of a 
marriage at all. There it is simply stated that Harichandra was the guru of the Pratihara- 
van^a, and by him Bajjila was begotten on rdjhi BhadrA. In the Jodhpur inscription Hari- 
chandra has been described as prajdpati-samo gurufy. This may either mean that Hari- 
chandra was as venerable as Brahm&, the progenitor, or he was as venerable as father, i.e., 
procreator, but not legal father. The second alternative interpretation rather strengthens 
our doubt that it was not perhaps a regular marriage, but only a niyoga. We do not know 
if the system of niyoga was in vogue in Harichandra’s time, i.e., in the latter part of the sixth 
century. If it was a marriage at all, it must have been a widow marriage. Could a Brah- 
man in that age marry a widow of any other caste ? 

Pajih&rs are looked upon as Kshatriyas. Although the sons of Hariehandra’s Brahman 
wife have been described as Br&hmap Pratiharas, sons of his Kshatriya wife have nowhere 
been distinctly said to be Kshatriyas. They have been described at one time as Pratiharas 
and at another time as madhu-pdyinah, i.e., “ wine-drinkers.’ The Mahamahopadhyaya has 
taken this in the sense of Kshatriyas. He means to say that, according to the custom of the 
time, Kshatriyas were wine-drinkers. We do not know that he has any authority for saying 
that the Kshatriyas were wine-drinkers in the latter part of the sixth centrury, to such an 
extent that the term ‘ wine-drinker ’ was a sjTionym for Kshatriya. This doubtful compli- 
ment to the whole Kshatriya race is not supported by Mr. C. V. Vaidya. He WTites in Vol. II, 
p. 202, of his book : “ The kingly family too abstained totally from drink, from the evidence 
of the Arab travellers supported by the known example of the Guhilots of Mew&d. This is 
indeed still more creditable that being placed at the head of power the kings abstained from 
drink totally. Such self-abnegation in power is rarely witnessed in history. The ordinary 
Kshatriyas were temperate in drink and took three cups of wine only ! ! ! The Vaisyas were 
probably total abstainers. The religious precept of the Smritis is that Brahmins, Kshatrivas 
and Vaisyas should not drink liquor {tasmdd Brdhmana-Bdjanyau Vaiiya4=zcha na aurdm 

pibet) .... Sudras and others drank, for we have evidence in inscriptions that liquor was 

manufactured and was a good source of revenue.” According to this the wine-drinkers 
far from being Kshatriyas, fall under the category of ‘ Sudras and others.' What is meant 
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by ‘ others ’ here ? According to Manu there are only four varnas, and no fifth. The issue 
of a Brahman by a Kshatriya wife cannot be a Sudra according to any smriti. Who were, 
then, the Pratiharas bom of Bhadr4 ? They' were ‘ wine-drinkers.’ Were they thus Sudras, 
or ‘ others,’ i.e., foreigners, according to Mr. Vaidya ? 

Prof. Bhandarkar wTote^ : “ The marriage of a Br&hmatj with a Kshatriy'a woman, 
with the result as related in this inscription, is' curious ; and can only be accounted for as 
being of foreign importation.” What he mainly questioned was whether the issue of a Brah- 
man by a Kshatriya wife could be a Kshatriya. Now let us see how far Messrs. Ojha and 
Vaidj'a have been successful in answering this question. Both have quoted the following 
verse from Manu, which says that the issues will be like (sadrikt) father but a little inferior, 
owing to the inferior status of the mother : — 

“ Stnshv^anantara-jdtasu dvijair=utpddiUin svldn | 

Sadriidn=eva idn=ahur=mdlfi-dosha-vtgarhitdn II (x. 6). 

This did not help them at all. So Mr. Vaidya has taken this opportunity to give in a 
nutshell a history of the development of the caste system in India, and at the same time 
imputed to Prof. Bhandarkar something which he never said. “ Moreover the marriage,” 
saj's Mr. Vaidya, “ of a Brahman with a Kshatriya woman is not curious.” This the pro- 
fessor never said ; on the other hand he admitted that this was allowed by the smriti. Mr. 
Vaidya then says : “ The race being the same, caste in ancient times among the Aryans was 
merely occupational. Hence Brahmins often married Kshatriya wives. In oldest times 
their progeny was treated as of the Brahmin caste. By degrees, however, caste became 
rigid and the progeny of such marriages was treated as intermediate between Brahmins and 
Kshatrij'as. In further process of rigidification of caste the progeny followed the caste of 
the mother. Such was the case in about the sixth century a.d.”^ Scholars will note how 
precise Mr. Vaidya is about the time limit, ‘ the sixth century a.d.,’ obviously to include 
just that time when Harichandra flourished. But can he cite from any smriti not later than 
the sixth century, that the progeny of a Brahmap by a Kshatriya wife, obtained by regular 
marriage ceremony with mantras, would be Kshatriya ? The verse quoted above from 
Manu shows that, though they were just inferior to the Brahmap, they were yet just superior 
to the Kshatriya in rank. 

Rai Bahadur G. H. Ojha, on the other hand, has quoted from other smritis in support of 
his contention.® But he too does not appear to have attained better success. He has quoted 
some of the comments of the Mitdkshard on verse 91, Chap. I, of the Yujnavcdkya-smriti, 
which says that according to Sankha the issue begotten by a Brahman on a Kshatriya wife 
will be Kshatriya. But has he verified this from Sahkha ? We ask because we could not find 
it in the Sa/ikha-sarnhita published in Bengal. On the other hand, the verse of the Ydjriavalkya- 
smriti, to which the comment refers, says that such issues will be MurddMbhishiktas, as — ^ 
Viprdd=Murddhdbhishikto hi Kshatriydydm vikih striydm | 

Ambashthah kudrydm Nishddojdtah Pdrasavo—pi-vd || 

The Mahamahop&dhy&ya then quotes the following from the Ausanasa-smriti : — 
Nripdydm vidhind viprdj—jdto nripa iti smritah 
But we will invite his attention to two more verses from the same smriti, quoted Ijelow, 
which are contrary to this statement. 

Vidhind Brdhmanah prdpya nripdydn=tu sa-mantrakam || 23 
Jdtah su{8a)varnta ity=uktah s-dnuloma-dvijah smritah || 

Nripdydm vipratas=chauryydt samjdto yo Bkishak smritah 1 
Abhishikta-nripasy^djhdrn paripdlyet=tu Vaidyakam || 26 


i Ind. Ant., Vol. XL (1911), p. 24. 

“ Hi/d. Med. Hindu Ind.. Vol. I, pp. So-SS. 
‘‘ RdjpuU'ine Kd Itihds. Vol. I, p. 149, n, 
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If we carefully read these verses and those that follow, we find that the Brahman® used 
to procreate children on Kshatriya women in three ways : — 

(1) By going through marriage ceremony with mantras. The children were savar^a 

(the reading aumrrja in the text is apparently a mistake), i.e., Brahmaps. This 
is supported also by the MahdbMrata {Anuiaiana-farva, Chap. 48, vs. 3-8), and 
by the KautiKya artha-sdstra (Bk. Ill, Chap. VJJ, pra. 60) ; 

(2) By clandestine means (chauryyat). The children were Bhiahahxs, i.e., physicians ; and 

(3) By vidhi, or ritual merely, without reciting any mantras. The children were Kshatriyas^ 

Now, as the FratihAras claim to be Kshatriyas, they were perhaps the children of vidhi, 

probably niyoga. But there are certain objections to this supposition. The children of niyoga 
are not the children of the procreator, but of the man from whose wife {kshetra) the children 
were bom. But here we find that the Pratiharas were the sons of the procreator Harichandra. 
The name of the king-husband of Bhadrfi, is not even mentioned. Besides, if they were the 
sons of a Kshatriya king, they would have inherited some kingdom. But we find them de- 
scribed as acquiring power by their own exertion (nija-bhuj-drjjita). They are not mentioned 
as Kshatriyas or kings, but as Pratiharas, madhu-pdyinal^ and bhu-dhdrana-kshamdl},, i.e., fit 
to be kings. They, therefore, appear to be the sons of the widow Bhadra, who was formerly the 
wife of a king, by Harichandra. As Harichandra was a Pratih&ra, they are called Pratiharas. 

That Harichandra was a Pratihara BrAhman is clear, for we find that his sons by both 
the wives were called Pratiharas. We have already seen that it could not be due to his having 
held the post of pratiMra. He, being a BrAhman, was precluded from serving as a prati- 
hdra, which according to the §ukra-nUi was reserved for a Sudra. Even if it be admitted 
that he served as a pratihara owing to some untoward circumstances, it cannot be believed 
that his sons, even when they rose into prominence, adopted this family name, which really 
smacked of servile origin. That they knew of this disadvantage attaching to pratihara 
as a term of servile designation is clear from their attempt at an explanation, by saying in 
the Jodhpur inscription that they were the descendants of Kamabhadra’s brother, who was 
a pratihara to Bamabhadra. In the same plate, it is stated they were the sons of the 
Brahman Harichandra. How are we to reconcile these two contradictory statements ? It 
appears to us that in the GhafiyalA inscription No. 1 the unvarnished tme facts have been 
stated, except that the word Fadih&ra has been sanskritized into Pratihara. In the Jodhpur 
inscription, which was expressly written for the glcrification of ancestors (G-urtdh—p'Cirvvam 
purushdifdm InrUyarUe tena pay,ditaih | guya-kiriiir^anasyanti svargga-vdsakari yatah H 2), some 
embellishments have found place. This is the reason why repetitions and contradictions 
are found in the Jodhpur inscription. 

Now, if the clan name Padihara or Pratihara is not derived from the name of the post, 
to what is it due ? The only other plausible theory, which has gained groimd is the theory 
propounded by Prof. Bhandarkar, according to which Padihara itself is the clan name. These 
Padiharas, as their name indicates, were foreigners. On coming to India, they gradually 
became hinduized and were merged into different castes according to the different occupations 
they pursued. Their name, PadihAr, was sanskritized, to give it a meaning and derivation 
consistent with the Sanskrit language. 

The Mahamahopadhyaya only admits of the existence of Brahmap Pratiharas, Kshatriya 
Pratihara, and Gujar Pratiharas, but in the quotation^ given by him from the book of Bhat 
Khahgar, we find other castes alsoamongthe Pratiharas, such as Bhat, Mahajana, Baibari (rear- 
ers of camels, etc.), and KumbhAr (potters). Besides, Padihar is a division of the Ajmer Mers.8 

We shall now examine the objections to the theory just set forth. Mr. Vaidya says ; 

• ‘ The argument that foreigners becoming kings could enter the Kshatriya caste might be 
plausible though even that is weak but they could not become Brahmins for there could not 
have been any incentive to admit them as Brahmins ” (Vol. I, p. 85). Mr. Vaidya may not 


1 Ibid., p. 168. 


8 Bomb. Ctazr., Vol. IX, Pt. I, p. 493. 
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be a})le to find any incentive, but our scriptures and traditions furnish ample evidence to show 
that foreigners and even low castes in batches became Brahmans, not by severe austerities 
like those of Visv^mitra, but by a simple process of purification, namely the fire of a funeral 
pyre, or by putting on a sacred thread. We have already shown in our “ Some Additional 
Notes, etc.,” referred to above, by quotation from the Mahdbhdrata that the foreigners (dasyus) 
were absorbed into the four varwia. There is a tradition among the Mast&na or Anavala 
Brahmans that at one time Rama wanted some Brahmans. As there was a dearth of 
Brahmans, 18,000 hiUmen were converted into Brahmans by investing them with sacred 
threads. ® Other traditions*® of similar nature are not wanting. The Sahyddri-khai^da of the 
Skanda-purdna will also supply some. The MastSna Brahmans, also called Anftvaias, are 
still cultivators. The Desais represent the higher secticm of these Brahmans.** By-the-by, 
Mr. Vaidya, speaking of the Jafs, says : “ Though treated as l^udras by modem opinion 
owing to their being agriculturists, and the practice of widow marriage, etc.” (Vol. I, p. 87). 
If agriculture and widow marriage are the criterions of Sudradom, how could these Mast&na 
Brahmans, who had been cultivators, become Brahmans and remain as such ? Is the 
marriage of widows unknown even now among some of the Brahmans and Rdjputs ? The 
Rajgors, otherwise called Rajagurus, the priests of the Rajput chiefs, allow widow marriage 
and eat with Vanias and Kanbis.** The thing is that these foreigners, when they became 
kings and were hinduized, required the services of priests, artisans, menials, etc., and they 
were primarily supplied from among their own tribe. This was a clear incentive to some 
of the foreign tribes to become Brahmans also. The process is stiU going on in society. We 
shall cite an example from Bengal. There is a sect named Jugi (Yogi). They are all also 
called Natha, as all of them use the surname of Nlitha. They were originally the disciples 
of Mat.syondranatha and Gorakshan&tha, who made converts from all castes, high or low. 
They did not conform to the rites and customs of the ordinary Hindus, and were a religious 
sect by themselves. They did not observe caste, and they used to bury their dead even up 
to recent times. Now they burn their dead and observe rites and customs like other Hindus. 
As no Brahmans will officiate at their ceremonies as priests, some among them learn mantras, 
put on the sacred thread and officiate as priests. They are called BSon Jugi or Jugir BSon, 
i.e., Brahman of the Jogis. In other respects they are like the ordinary Jugis. They will 
eat with the latter, and have matrimonial connections with them. Some of them have been 
fi llowing this profession for generations. Very recently some Jogis have set up a claim to be of 
pure Brahman origin and say that through the tyranny of king Vallalasena thej were degraded. 

Mr. Vaidya further says ; “ We need not stop to see whether Gurjara, the Sanskrit word, 

has been coined from Gujar by Sanskritists, though apparently there is no reason why they 
should have done so, for they could have pronounced Gujar as well as Gurjara, or whether Gujar, 
Gujar, Gurjara names still surviving are the natural ftakrit forms coming out of an original 
Sanskrit word Gurjara.” (Vol. I, p. 84.) Does Mr. Vaidya mean to say that difficulty of 
pronunciation was the only reason for Sanskrit izing a foreign word for adoption into the 
Sanskrit language ? Both Mr. Ojha and Mr. Vaidya have throughout changed the name 
Harichandra found in the inscription into Harischandra. Was it because they could not 
pronounce it, or was it to give it a Sanskrit look and correct it according to the Sanskrit 
grammar ? ‘ Hari ’ was perhaps the name of the man, and ‘ Chandra ’ his surname. Brah- 

mans with the surname ‘ Chandra ’ are found in the Tippera copper- plate grant of Lokanfltha** 
and the Neulpur grant of ^ubhakaradeva ** of about the eighth centurv. Any philologist 
will be able to tell Mr. Vaidya how and for what reasons foreign words have been adopted 
into the Sanskrit language and given a derivation from Sanskrit roots. Difficulty of pro- 
nunciation was not the reason. 


Another argument of Mr. Vaidya to prove that foreigners could not gain the status of 
Kahatr ^s within a hundred years of their com ing into India, is that caste was not so 
*’ *« Crooke’a Tribes and Castes oj the N.W.P. and Oudh, Vol. II, p. 146. 

.135/-.. Vol. IX, Pt. 1. pp. t.s. 13 /w-i., p. 17. /ri£/„ Vol. XV. p. 312. H pp. 7-8. 
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fragile in the sixth and seventh centuries a.d. He says that “ the inscriptions of the 
Guptas and even of Harsha’s father show that kings were particular in preserving the purity 
of caste (see Varnavyavasthapanapara applied to Prabhflkara Vardhana, Blp. Ind., Vol. V, 
p. 200).”*^ In the first place, the reference given here by Mr. Vaidya is wrong. It is not 
Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 200, but Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 210. Secondly, what we find there is the tran- 
script of the Banskhera plate of Harsha. Mr. Vaidya, however, thinks that it is an inscrip- 
tion, not of Harsha but of his father, of whom no record is yet known to any epigraphist or 
historian. Thirdly, he most strangely overlooks the fact that the word vyavasthdpatut means ‘ es- 
tablishment’ and not rakahava, ‘preserving,’ as translated by him. Unless there was unsettle- 
ment, was there any necessity for settlement ? This argument of his, far from establishing his 
case, goes to disprove it. That this state of tmsettlement prevailed even to the end of the eighth 
century is evident from the inscriptions of Devap&la of Bengal^® and Subhakara of Orissa.'^ 

“ The existence of a Gfijar Earhada Brahmin family,” says Mr. Vaidya, “ is also of no 
importance as it may have got that name by even residence in Gujar country as the addition 
of the surname Patavardhana suggests.” *8 Is there any evidence to show that this 
family ever resided in Gujar coimtry 1 On the other hand, Campbell writes that the Nava- 
s&ri Gujar Karhades in south Gujarflt came from the south with some Maritha crniquerors.® 
It is again not understood how the surname of Gujar Patavardhana can disprove the fact that 
the family was originally of Gujar origin. Can it not be that they were Gujar by race and 
held the post of patavardhana as, for example, the Guj€ir Pancholi cited by Mr. Ojha. 
Besides Gnjars among the Karh^e Brahmans, there are Gujars among the Marfith&s, Kolia 
and other castes in Mah^Sshtra. This also shows that Gujar here is the name of a race 
which was settled in this province and absorbed into its various castes. 

The Mahd,mahopMhyflya says that the Maqdor PratihUras and the Pratih^ras of Maho- 
daya, or Kanauj, are not of one stock. He calls the latter Ra^huvamsi. Dr. R. C. Majumdc-.r, 
on the other hand, writes : “ As the available evidence goes, Harichandra must be looked 
upon as the earliest Pratih&ra chief. The verse 5 of our inscription says that the sons that 
were bom of Harichandra and Bhadra were known as Pratihiras and were wine-drinkers. 
This might imply a common origin for all the Pratih&ra ruling class, and it is not impossible 
that the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj also branched off from this family. The two 
following grounds may be urged in support of this view, although the question cannot be 
finally settled till fresh evidence is available : — 

(1) The common mythical tradition about the origin of the name Pratihara, both 
tracing it to Lakshmana, the brother and door-keeper of Rama. 

(2) The community of names in the two families, such as those of Kakkuka, 
NtLgabhata and Bhoja.”*® 

Although we do not agree with him in all the details, we must say that there is much 
force in his argument. 

Mr. Ojha says that Rajput clans are called after their originator, but Pratihfira is named 
after the designation of the founder. Many R&jput families or clans must, like Pancholi, 
have thus been called Pratih&ra. This being the case, there should be no bar to marriage 
among these different families or clans falling under Pratihfira. Do the modem Pratiharas, 
however, marry among themselves ? If not, it shows that they are of the same stock, and 
Mr. Ojh5’s theory of the origin of the name of Pratihara falls to the ground. 

In the GhatiyMa inscriptions, Kakkuka was satisfied with being a descendant of Prati- 
hdra vam'-a-guru aad-dvija Harichandra and also with his Pratihara- jdti. But his brother 
Bfluka’s ambition could not remain satisfied with simply tracing his descent from Harichandra. 
Some explanation was considered necessary of their clan or jdli-name Padih&r, which has 
been sanskritized into Pratihara. As the word pratihara indicates servitude, it has been 
hinted that their forefather was not an ordinary door-keeper of an ordinary person, but a 
door-keeper of no less a personage than Ramabhadra, who was his brother. Here no 


15 Hist. Mod. Hindu hid., Vol. I, p. 85. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 3, 1. 2. 

19 Bomb. UazT., Vol. IX, E\, X, p, 497, n. 8. 


18 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, p. 25t. 

18 Hist. Med. Hindu Ind., Vol. I, p. 85. 
28 Ep. Ind., Vol. XVllI, p, 88. 
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indication has been given as to who this R^mabhadra was, or who his brother was. But the 
intention seems to be to point to Rama of the Raghu-vamsa and his brother Lakshmana. 
Now Bhoja, belonging to the imperial dynasty, must have had greater ambition than that 
of the petty chiefs Kakknka and Bauka. He could not remain satisfied with the vague hint, 
nor with the ordinary meaning of the word pratihdra, a door-keeper, which after all is a badge 
of servitude, no matter whether it be of R&ma, the incarnation of god Vishnu or somebody 
else. So a grandiloquent exposition must be found for the word befitting the imperial digni- 
ty of his family. Therefore we find in his Gwalior prasasti that the poor Brahman Hari- 
chandra has been left out altogether, and the genealogy begins with the" Sun. And the 
name Pratihara has been derived from pratiharaiM, which means ‘ depriving, taking away, 
or destroying.’ The incident referred to is the -fight of Lakshmana with Meghan&da as 
^ldghys=tasy=dnujo—sau Maghava-mada-mvsho Meghanddasya sahkhye Saumittria =tivra- 
dxnndab ■pratiharaTiM-vidhe,r=yah pratihdra dsit |1 3 || 

We have so far traced the genesis of the Pratihara s and seen how from the sons of a 
Brahman by a Kshatriya wife they emerged as full-fledged Kshatriyas of the solar 
race. Is there any mention in the Rdmdyaya or anywhere else that Lakshmana 
earned the epithet of Pratihara, so that his descendants came to be known as such 
towards the end of the ninth century a.d. ? Mr. Ojhfl has failed to quote any mention of 
their Raghuvainsi origin before that time. Where had they been from the time of Rama 
till the time of Harichandra in the sixth century ? Do not the different versions of their 
origin go to show the obscurity thereof and the fictitiousness of the stories ? There remains 
a very striking fact, that some of these reigning dynasties, such as the Chfilukyas, Kadambas, 
PadihS,ras, Pallavas, etc., although they claim to be Kshatriyas, trace their descent from the 
priestly class. Why could not they at once lay claim to be Kshatriyas of the solar or lunar 
dynasties, which some of them afterwards did ! Was it because, according to the idslras, 
there wore no Kshatriyas after the Nandas 1 Mr. Vaidya says that “ Mr. Bhandarkar's 
treating the Oh&lukyas and Kadambas as of priestly origin is indeed ridiculous.” Again, 
he says that “ the progenitors of all castes or peoples in India are believed to be 
Rishis especially the seven Ilishis.”^* We do not know who is ridiculous. Will Mr. Vaidya 
please state what is the source of his statement that all people in India are the descendants 
of the seven Rishis 1 Mr. Vaidj’a considers it strange that Mr. Bhandarkar should seek to 
derive any historical inference from these imaginary legends about the progenitors ef peoples, 
and again says that they are important only as traditions, and if traditions are long current 
they may be treated as proof of race. The Chalukj^as of the Deccan looked upon them- 
seh'es in their oldest documents as bom of the Manavya gotra, and hence they may be looked 
upon as Aryan in race. The Kadambas also thought they were bom of the same gotra, 
and hence they also might be looked upon as Kshatriyas and allied in race to the Chalukyas.** 
We do not quite follow his arguments. Why could the non-Aryans on Ijecoming kings not 
invent their genealogy ? Again, why should they not be looked upon as of Brahman 
origin when they not only mention the gcAra but also the name of their Brahman forefather, 
as in the cases of the Kadamba and Chahamana families ? We hope, however, to discuss 
this matter in some future article. 

From the above we are inclined to conclude as follows : — 

1. The Padihara clan is of foreign origin. The words Padihfira, Rohilladdhi and Pel- 
lapelli are decidedly non-Sanskritic. This together with their habit of wine-drinking, even 
when hinduized, tend to prove this. The word PadihAra has been sanskritized, to give it a 
Sanskrit look and derivation. 

2. Harichandra was a Padihdra Brahman. His connection with queen Bhadr^, who was a 
widow' of some Kshatriya king, was jierhaps a mesalliance,^^ or at best a widow-marriage. He was 
the procrcator or founder of the Padihara kings of Mandor and possibly of Mahodaya or Kanauj. 

3. This clan after coming to India became hinduized and merged into different castes 
according to their occupations. This is the explanation why Paclih&ras arc to be found 
among different castes. 


21 Hiat. Med. Hindu Ind.,\o\. I, p. 86. *2 Ibid. 

For a similar instance, see Padma-purdna, PCddla khanda, Chap. 102 (Anand&Srama Series). 
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Habsha. (Calcutta University Keadership Lectures, 
1926), by Badhakumud Mookorji, M.A., Ph.D., 
Itihasa SiromaBi, Professor euad Head of the 
Department of Indian History, Lucknow 
University. Oxford University Press, I/>&doa : 
Humphrey Milford, 1926, 

Chandragupta and Atoka, B&bur and Akbar 
are no Icsiger figures of a dead past, whose names 
raise but few echoes in the hearts of the living. 
The story of their exfAoita and achievements has 
been recounted by scholars with a wealth of detail 
and a sobriety of judgment which bid fair to with- 
stand the ravwing tooth of time. But, strange 
it may seem, Harsha, “ the Akbar of the Hindu 
period,” who was fortunate to have an eminent 
Indian biograi^ier and an equally distinguished 
foreign panegyrist, is still without an up-to-date 
and authoritative history in the Hnglish language. 

Under these circumstances it is only natural 
that we should gratefully receive it, when a work 
on the Kanauj Emperor comes from the pen of 
Dr. R. K. Mookerji. The book embodies lectures 
delivered before the Calcutta University as a Read- 
er, and is now published as one of the Rulers 
of India Series. It consists of seven chapters en- 
titled : — 1. Early Life and Accession ; 2. Campaigns, 
Conquests and Suzerainty ; 3. Assemblies ; 4. Admi- 
uistration ; 6. Religion and Learning ; 6. Econo- 
mic Conditions ; and 7. Social Life. Besides there 
are Notes, Index, Plates and a Map of India. 

A perusal of the book, however, has greatly 
disappointed us. The author has collected his 
materials from various sources, but he has not 
shown much discrimination or critical judgment 
in sifting the materials which he hm taken pains 
to gather from the storehouses of Fleet and Max 
Miiller, Beal and Watters, Hoernle and L6vi, 
Cowell and Jackson, Ettinghausen and Panikkar, 
Vaidya and Smith, and a host of others. Much of 
the material collected is somewhat out of date and 
consequently of doubtful value. 

Instances of inconsistency are fairly common. 
On page 41 of the book “ Kajahgala ” is mentioned 
as the ancient name of R&jmahaL But on pages 
47, 75, and 85 the form “ Kajughira,” favoured by 
scholars whose views have become out of date, 
is restored. The author pays equal honour to 
Hoernle and L6vi, as Harsha did to Siva and the 
Buddha. Thus on page 12 Queen Yatovati's 
brother is declared to be no less a person than 
the “ Emperor ” ^Uaditya of Malava, who is repre- 
sented as the son of Yatodharman “ yikramA 
ditya,” and the father of Bhapdi. But on p. 31, n., 
^il&ditya is “ the original ruler of Valabhi to which 
he annexed Mo-la-po.” The bewildered student 
is at a loss to find out how the imperial son of 


Yatodharman of Mandasor can by a stroke of the 
pen be transformed into a ruler of the Maitraka 
line of Valabhi, tuid be still allowed to retain his 
blood relationsbip with Yatodharman, Yatovatl 
and Bhapdi (an account of whose strug^e with 
his “ natural father ” is alluded to on p. 17). 

Besides these inconsistencies, we find inaccura- 
cies. On p. 19 the responsibility for statements 
in the Gaudardjamdld is fathered' on Mr. A. K. 
Maitra, giving Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda the cold 
shoulder. Similarly on p. 157 two passages! are 
borrowed from the Priyadariikd, pp. xl, xli, edited 
by Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, but are fastened 
upon CoweU and Thomas. But a stranger feat 
is the transference of the Vindhyaketu episode 
from the Priyadariikd to the Batndvali {vide p. 153). 
On p. 29, n. 1, we have a reference to a country 
called Svar^stra, alleged to be one of the five Indias 
of the Chinese pilgrims (notwithstanding Watters, 
i, 140). The wrong name is repeated on pp. 44 
and 201. One wonders whether the Itih&sa- 
iSiromapi has even heard of the Sanskrit couplet : — 

Sdrasvatdh Kdnyalubjdh OaU(fd MoithihOlkaldh 

PaHcha Gau^d iti Uiydtd Vindhyasyottaravdeinah. 
Further proof of the author’s up to date knowledge of 
geographical nomenclatxire is afforded by the reference 
on page 167 to Sanktora(=iKapitha), and on p. 180 
to Sribhoja, notwithstemding anything written by 
Coedes andFoucher {Sir A. Mookerji Silver Jubilee 
Volume III, Orientalia, Part I, pp. 3-4). 

On page 145, n., the author expresses the opinion 
that “ Harea seems to have had some touch with 
Christianity too. Dr. Edkins makes the state- 
ment that his court was visited by the Syrian 
Christians, Alopen, and his companions in 639 
A.D. {Athenasum, July 3, 1880, p. 8).” Imagine 
our surprise when on opening p. 286, n., of Max 
Muller’s “ India, what can it teach us,” 1883, we 
find the following lines : “ Dr. Edkins {Athenceum, 
1880, July 3, p. 8) informs us that the same emperor 
who received Hiouen Thsang, received with equal 
favour the Syrian Christians, Alopen, and his com- 
panions in 639 A.D.” Unfortunately the author 
does not appear to know that the view contained 
in the passage, borrowed without acknowledgment 
from Max Muller, namely, that Christians came to 
India in 639 A.D., has been given up by scholars 
{JRAS., 1915, pp. 839-40). And what is worse 
is, that if Prof. Mockerji had really examined the 
passage in the Athenasum, as he implies he has 
done, Mr. Rama Shankar Tripathi would not have 
been compelled to inform scholars that the original 
referred not to Harsha, but to the Emperor of 
China, who welcomed Hiuen Tsuig on his return 
from India and also received the Syrian Christians, 
Alopen, and his companions {JRAS,, 1^8, p. 629). 


1 “ His gifts in poetry could hardly find expression in words ” ; 

“ pouring forth in art-poesy and in stories a nectar unquaSed, etc.” 
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Further proof of his knowledge of religious 
history is aSorded by his calling P^upataa PAm- 
supatae on p. 121. 

On page 64, n., we find reference to l^finavar- 
man’s victories over the ^filikas, and the author 
adds in a footnote ; “ The l^filikas might be the 
Chalukyas. We know of a Chfilukya king, Kirtivar- 
man I, extending his conquests up to Vanga, Anga, 
Magadha, etc. (Mahakuto Pillar Inscription).” 
On opening page 319 of the JASB., N. S. XVI. 
(1920), we find the following note tm the ^Olikas : — 

” Probably the Chalukyas The Mahakftta 

pillar inscription tells ns that Kirtivarman I gain- 
ed victories over the kings of Vanga, Anga, Magadha, 
Madraka, etc.” There is no reference to this pas- 
sage or its author in the book under review. On 
p. 67, referring to Fleet’s Inscription No. 42, 

Dr. Mookerji says " driptdrdti might be 

even YaAxlharman himself. The third king, Jivi- 
tagupta I, made his power felt as far as ‘sea- 
side shores,’ i.e., on the Gaudas.” Curiously 
enough, on p. 318 of the JASB., N. S. XVI., 
referred to above, we have the lines “ the dripld- 
rdii may have been Ya^odharman ” ; “ JIvitagupta 
I succeeded in ro-astablishing the power of his 

family The haughty foes on seaside 

shores were undoubtedly the Gaudas.” On page 
105, n., Dr. Mookerji writes : “ Some of the 

names of the Bhuktia of the Gupta empire are 
given in the epigraphic records; e.g., Tirabhiik- 
ti, Puudravardhanabhukti and Nagara Bhukti.” 
‘‘ Sarmsu deaesu vidhdya Ooplrtn. Here the term 
De^a stands for the province or Bhukti; other 
examples of this use are Sukulideto, Surfi^tra- 
de4a, or Dabhfilfi-deSa of the Gupta Inscriptions. 
Similarly the term Pradeia is sometimes used for 


Viaaya, e.g., Arikipa called a PradeSa in the Erap 
Inscription of Samudragupta.” In a book called 
Political History oj Ancient India (by Dr. H. 
C. Raychaudhuri) published in 1923, three years 
before Prof. Mookerji’s Haraka, we find the following 
lines on page 286 (1st edition): — “Among De4aa 
the Gupta inscriptions mention Sukulide^, 
Surfish^ra, Dabhfil4 and ‘ Xfilindl Narmadayor 
Madhya ’ are also perhaps to be placed under 
this category. Among Bhnktis we have reference 
to Tirabhukti, Pupdravardhama bhukti, ^rfivastl 
bhukti and Nagara bnukti. Among PradeSas 
or Vishayas mention is made of ... . Arikipa 
(called Prade^ in Samudragupta’s Erap inscrip- 
tion . . . .) ”. “The De&is were governed by 
officers called Goptris or Wardens of the Marchea 
(cf. Sarveshu E>e4eshu vidhfiya Goptrin).” Further 
comment is unnecessary. 

The author of the book, again, is not as up to 
date as a History Professor of a University ought 
to be. His statement that Harsha received at 
his court Alopen and 83rrisn Cffiristians has already 
been dealt with. Similarly, he does not know 
that a Viragal stone inscription has been found 
in Mysore which says that Harsha had penetrated 
as far south ns this province during his expedition 
of conquest in the Hekkan and that a Pallava 
king called Mahendra fled in fear of him. An 
account of this epigraph has been given by Dr. 
Sbama Sastry in the Mysore Archceol. Report for 
1923, p. 83. Although the contents of this record 
were known three years before the book on Harsha 
was published, it is singular that Professor Mookerji 
has failed to take note of it. 

AruL K. ScB. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DIVU OF THEOPHILUS THE INDIAN, 
According to Philostorgius’s account (423 a.d.) 
of Theophilus the Indian’s mission of about 364 a.d. 
to the Sabaeans of South Arabia, summarised by 
Photius in hie Bibliotheca, the island home 
of Theophilus was At/3cus, the inhabitants of 
which were called ChtPqvoi. The Latin forms 
in which (according to Medlycott’s India and 
the Apostle Thomas, 1905, p. 190) these names 
are reproduced are Diva or Divus and Divaei. 
Medlycott (op. cit., pp. 188-202) has attempted 
to establish that Theophilus’s is the 

Maidive Islands, west of Ceylon. Unfortunately 
ho has not given us the entire passage from Photius 
and the extracts “chiefly contained in guides’ 
Lexicon." Photius’s summary and the above- 
mentioned extracts are to bo found in the Corpus 
of Ecclesiastical Historians with notes and Latin 
translation by Valesius, reproduced by Migne, 


P. G.-L., tom. Ixv. Dr. A. Mingana gives the 
reference more specifically as Migne’s Pat. Or., 
Ixv, 481-489, although I doubt whether the 
‘ extracts ’ will be found on those pages. 

It has to be ascertained afresh whether 
Theophilus’s island home AiySovs is really the 
Maldives. Why con it not bo Diu, south of Kathia- 
war, or Diul near the mouth of the Indus, or some 
other place ? 

I shall be greatly obliged if an En^ish translation 
of the Theophilus passages from Photius, Suidas 
and other authors be published in The Indian Anti- 
quary and scrutinized with a view to the 
correct identificaticHi of At^ovs. Ammianus Mar* 
cellinus also, who mentions Divu and Sercndivu 
(362 A.D.) has to bo consulted for the purpose 
(his History, bk. xxii, ch. 3). 

T. K. JOSBFH. 
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Bhama §ah, minister, of Udayapur . . . . 59 

Bhanugupta .. •. •• •• ..112 

Bharah, the river of. See Jhelum. 

Bharhut carvings . . . . - .89, 90 141, 142 

Bhasa, a note on the ten plays of . . 41 — 45 

bbdsd, meanings of the word . . I.A.V . 38, 39 

bhathiydrin (wife of an innkeeper), and matra- 
nee . . • • • • • • . . 212 

Bhatkal, weights used in .. .. 181.182 

Bhate, the, and Amarasiihha II . . . . 60 

Bhera, and the ancient Bharah . . 29, 30 

Bhikshatana. See Siva. 

Bhimasiihha of Mewaf, and the Marathas 22, 59 
Bhim Singh (Raja Bhimasimha), general . . 60 

Bhoja (Mahipaia) 61 ; the Gwalior praiasti of . . 246 
Bhojpuris, the .. .■ .• I.A.V. 21 

Bhrgu (and caste) . . . . . . . . 51 

Bhuvaneiivar, fragment of a Kaliugu lailing 
stone relief from . . . • . . 89. 90 


biabare. See bayparree. 

Bias, riv., and the Machwadi 8, 26 ; “ the river 
of SultAnpur ” .. .. .. .. 27, 29 

bibliography of St. Thomas in India . . . . 108 

Bihari language, dialects of I.A.V^. 8, 20, 42, 43, 

46, 47 

Bilhari inscrip. . . . . . . • • . . 62 

Biiaspur, in C.P., origin of the name . . . . 35 

bish (Skr. visa, poison) . . . . . . . . 128 

black partridge, interpretation of the call of the 128 
bo silver (Burmese baw, pure) . . . . . . 76 

Boddam, Capt. Chas. (Bodham). . . . Sc. 78, 113 

Bodhi-Tamo (St. Thomas) . . . . . . 56 

Bohea tea .. .. .. .. -. Sc. 110 

bolango (conbalingua) . . . , . . . . 146 

boha (Port, a purse) . . . . . . Sc. 77 

Bombay (Bumbay), early use of the name . . 128 
Bompoka, a Nicobar island 81- — 84, 134 ; other 
names of .. .. 216,217 

Book of the Bee (Mar Solomon), and St. Thomas. 232 
books, value of 32 ; superstitions regarding . . 184 
Boone, Chas. ..Sc. 80, 86, 88, 90, 113, 114 


Boone, Rich. 

Boras, the, and Pir • 

Bouchier, Rich. . . 
bound-hedge (protective 
suggested meanings 
Bowrey, Thos. 

Brahmagiri (SiddApura) 
guage of the 

BrAhmapa, the 50 — 52 ; 
sin of killing, etc. 

brahmana (a magic spell), and Brahmapa 
Brahman&bad, site of 
Brahmapas, speech of the 
BrAhmapas, NAgara, of GujarAt 


Sc. 78 

126 

.. Sc. 87, 89, 113 
plantation), further 

129 

Sc. 88 

Edict of Ak)ka, lan- 

I.A.V. 33 

and magic 92- 


-94; 

152—154 
. . 92 

. . 19 

I.A.V. 32 
I.A.V. 37 


BrAhmaps, foreigners become 241 — 244. 

I.A.V. 12, 13 

BrAhmaps (Christian), of Malabar 106, 107n. ; 


Mastana, 244 ; Maithil 
Brahma-randhra 
Brampore . . 

breda dc mer (an edible seaweed) 
Bremner, Miss M. J. Djawa 
brinjarry 

BrOkpA, SipA dialect 
Brown, J. . . 


I.A.V. 20, 21 

193 

Sc. 107, 108 
. . Sc. 76, 77 

219 

129 

..I.A.V. 26, 27 
.Sc. 79, 80, 86, 91 


Buchanan, F., Journal of (book-notice) . . 138 

Buddha, in Modern Tibet 156; in the Ajanta 
frescoes 153 ; and MAra 159; images of 116 ; 
legends of (and Josaphat) 58; in GandhAra 
and UdyAna . . . . • . ■ • • . 140 

Buddha, the MAnuslia Buddha of MahAyanism 116 
Buddhas, Dhyani .. .. .. .. ..116 

Buddha Udin (Badru’d-din Aulia), offerings to 155 
Buddhism and rebirth 30 ; spread of, in Asia 
219, 220 ; (i^Mitic) of Tibet 31, 34, 116, 117 
budgerow, Barani’s vise of the word . . . . 129 

Budhagupta . . . . . . 112 
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Biigden, Edm. . . • • • ■ • • Sc. 78 

Bukka Raya of Vjjayanagara, MudiyanAr 
grant of . . • . . • • • ■ ■ ..169 

Bukkur 7 

bulse. See bolsa. 

buncus (old name for cheroot) .. .• •. 129 

Bungy (a low caste), suggested derivations of 
the name . . . . . • ■ . ..130 

Burma, on certain specimens of former currency 

in 70-77 

Burniston, Doug. .. .. .. Sc. 108, 113 

Bumiston, Eliz. . . . . . . . • Sc. 109 

Burniston, Mary . . . • • • • • S®. 84, 86 

Burulasld, language of Hunza and Nagar I.A.V. 24 
bus (P. H. fina, enough), possible earliest use of 
the word by a European writer . . ..130 

Bussorah Merchant (Elizabeth) .. Sc. 77, 78, 88 

butter, in Tibet . . . . . . . - 226, 227 

bylee (cart driver), early example of use of the 
word in this sense .. .. .. .. 130 


camam, cumum . . . . . . . . . . 148 

Car Nicobar isl. 81, 82, 84, 133 ; other names 

of 215, 217, 218 

Caryl (Oarrell), Eliz. .. .. .. Sc. 89, 90 

cassos (coesos). See khdaaa. 

casta and caste . . . . . . . . . . 49 

Castanheda, F. L. de, and the word coafa , . 49 

caste, and place names 208 ; and wine-drinking 
241 ^ and mixed marriages .. .. .. 242 

caste system in India, possible origin of the 

49—52, 67—70, 91—96 

Catalogue of the ItuUan Collections in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Part VI, Mu gh al Paint- 
ings, by A. K. Coomaraswamy (book-notice) 98 


catamaran (a raft of logs), early use of word . . 
catechu (eutch), astringent extract from a 

130 

species of Acacia 

Sc. 

111 

eathoheo (gold dollar) 


76 

cattee (kati), a weight 

Sc. 

110 

cattle and pig, connection between 

. 233—238 

caure (H. kaufi), cowry 


147 

caves, limestone, in Nicobar isl. 
censu-s report, 1901, Andaman and 

Nicobar 

137 


I.slands 

cephalic index, and caste . . 
ceremonial dancing in Tibet 
ceremonies, purificatory . . 


81—84, 132, 133 
68, 69, 91 

156 

164 


ChagJitais (marauding band in Sind) . . . . G 

cadjan, very early use of the word .. ..130 Chakravarti, Chintoharan, NydyadorAino .. 108 

CrBSofjnma, and Tantarobois .. ..Sc. 102 cAond (chick-pea) Sc. 75 

cairns . . . . . . . . . • ..157 chandana (red sanders, the wood of the Ptcro- 

caixas (cash) 73 carpus santalinus) Sc. 77 

cajeput (a fragrant essential oil) .. ,.130 Chandella dynasty of Kalaftjara, inscrips, of . . 17 

Calacto, Senr. . . Sc. 92 Chandels, the, as builders . . . . . . 122 


Calamina, earliest use of the name 53, and Chandragupta Maurya, epigraphic reference 

Mylapore 54 — 56 ; other places identified to . . . . . . . . . . . . 122, 123 

with 232 chattg (beer) 34 

Calamus Draco (a red-coloured resin) . . Sc. 77 changam (customs) . . . . . . Sc. 100 

Caland, W., on Hindu civilization . . 62, 63 Charpentier, Jarl, 


calendars, Tibetan and Burmese . . 230 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. II, 

calm, calai, Malay tin money . . . . 73, 75 Part I, Kharosthi Inscriptions, with the ex- 


callousness, examples of . . 

. 

32 

ception of those of A4oka 

.. 77 

Oalyan (Callian Bondi, of Tavernier), 

Kalyan- 


Chashtaiia, ^aka satiap . . 

..112 

Bhiwandi, N. of Kalyan 


130 

Chattisgarhi dialect 

I.A.V. 17, 19 

Cambay, note on a suggested derivation of the 


chanbinbauk. See chAldn. 


name 


130 

chauth, paid by Muhammad Shdh 

. . 60 

cambelys (H. kambalt), head, small blankets of 


chay root (H. chirval), from Divi 

. . Sc. 94, 98 

best quality 

. Sc. 82 

83 

Cheda. See Kedah. 


Camorta, a Nicobar island 81 — 84, 

132, 135 

; 

cheet (chit) . . . . . 

. . 130 

other names of 


216 

chekings. See sequins. 


Campbell, Lieut, (and Nicobar census) 


215 

Chenftb, river 

26, 29, 30n. 

Capakya, and the Artha-idstra . . 


109 

Chenna (Chinna) Muttu 

. . Sc. 87, 89 

Cdnakya-sdtrdni . . 


174 

Chennomahgalam, Hebrew inscription from . . 234 

Candelas, the 


110 

Chetti, (Madras Mercliants). 


canary (white wine from the Canaries) 

Sc. 

82 

,, Naina 

Sc. 86, 88, 112 

candann. See chandana. 



,, Chennendi . . 

Sc. 89 

Candragupta 11 


112 

,, MutaViall 

Sc. 87, 89, 112 

candy (tmhdr) 161,182 

183, Sc. 

113 

,, Tirup{>achur 

.. Sc. 87, 89 

canes (rattans) 

St. 106. 

106 

,. Venkata 

Sc. 87, 89, 112 

Cape (wine from the Cape) 

.. Sc. 81, 82 

,, Kalai ay 

.. Sc. 87, 89 
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cbewra (H. caunri), fly-flap . . . . . . 131 

chhdp (‘ chop,’ stamp) . . Sc. 100 

chi-lu (ceremony) . . . . . . . . 18fl 

China, the St. Thoma.s legend in . . . . 56 

China root {Smilax pseudo- China). See phisick 

root. 

Chinese of Chincheo (Fukhien), and the To- 
chari . . . . . . . . . . 56 

Chinnamalai (the Little Mount); and Cala- 

mina 53— h6, 232 

ChinnapcUnam {Ohenctpatnam) . . . . Sc. 91, 62 

chinthe (the lion vreight) . . . . . . 7,5 ' 

chintz (ohints) . . . . ,Sc. 82, 64, 107, 108 

Chiplear. See Chippalhr. 

ChippalOr, N. N. E. of Nellore . .Sc. 93, 96, 97, 101 
chit, chitty, early use of words . . . . . . ISO 

Chitor and its sieges (contd. from v-ol. LIX, 

p. 239) 1—6. 21—23 

Chitor and the Mugfaals . . . . . . 60 

choky, meaning a cliair, u^e of the word in 
Tabaqdt-i-Akbari . . . . . . . . 131 

‘ Oiiolaperumal,’ k,, converted by St. Thomas . . 106 
chop. See chhdp. 

ohouse (a herald, etc.), early use of the word . . 131 
ohowky (a sentinel) .. .. .. .. 131 

chownam (chunam) . . . . . . . . 131 

Chowra, a Nicobar isl. 81, 82, 84, 132, 133, 136. 

216, 21T, 218 

chowiy (a fly -flapper). Peter Mundy’s use of the 
word . . . . . . . . 131 

Christ and Krspa . . . . . . . . 57, 68 

Christians (China), of Tenduc 56 ; “ of St. 

Thomas,” of Malabar . . . . . . 106, 108 

chuchepoa and chusy .. .. Sc. Ill 

(diucker (missile weapon). , .. .. 131 

cAtlfdn (fc’oi/uWfi), Shan silver money 70, 76. 77 
Chumolhari, mt. .. .. .. .. 116 

chunam (preiiared lime) . . 131 

Churruck Poojah {carak pAjd). Barbosa’s de- 
scription of the . . . . . . . . . . 146 

chusy (possibly rhuchepoa. a variety of gold) 

Sc. 110. Ill 

Ciiasi, Sio6 dialect . . . . . . I.A.V. 26 

cinchona (Peruvian bark) . . . , Sc. 101 

circumambulation, sunwise, a martc of respect in 

Tibet 117 

Oitaldrug inscrip, (of 1328) 169. 206 ; (of 1355) 170 

Citrhll, Catr5rl (Kh6w5r) . . . . I.A.V. 26 

civilization, in India, and caste . . . . . . 49 

Clauson, G. L. M., 

Outlines of Tibeto-Bunnan Linguistic Morpho- 
logy 100 

cleanliness among the Tibetans . . . . . . 124 

Clifton, Capt. Phil. . . . . Sc. 107 

cobra de capello (hooded snake), Barbosa's men- 
tion of the . . . . , , , . 146 

cahra, manilla, Barbosa's reference to the 146 

Cochin cheste . . . . Se. 107 

cock com. Seo Tenasserim cook coin. i 

Codrx and St. Thomas .53. .56. 231 ■ 


I Oogee Petrus (Oiawfija Petrus) . . Sc. 86, 88 

i coinage, Portuguese, of Albuquerque . . 76, 76 

I coining, in the Artka^dstra . . . . . . 123 

coins, punch-marked 123 ; a Travancore collec- 
tion 160 ; Tibetan 228, 229. See also ourren- 
I ey, former, in Burma. 

I Collett, Capt. Jon. . . Sc. 109. 110, 113 

i colour and caste . . . . . . 49 — 62, 67, 91, 92 

I Comcopha Connicoply. See Kama Kuppa. 

I commerce in the Nicobar Islands .. 81 

I Commercial Policy of the Moguls, by D. Pant 

(book-notice) . . . . . . . . . . 100 

Commeroon (Gombroon) . . . . . . Sc. 97, 102 

conbalingua (tlie common pumpkin). Bowrey’s 
reference to the . . . . ..148 

congee (starch used by Indians), early English 
reference to . . . . . . . . . . 146 

conjugation and decknsion . . . . I.A.V. 5'l 

conker (H. kemkar) . . . . . . ..211 

conshin. See cltandana. 

consonants, pronunciation of . . . . I.A.V. 66 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Catalogue of the Indian 
Collections in The Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton. Pt. VI, Mughal Painting . . . . 98 

coral (best quality) . . Sc. 82, 83, 108, 109 
Corbett (possibly Henry Corbet) . . Sc. 87, 89 
Corbett, Dr. .. .. 3c. 113 

corge (score) .. .. ..Sc. 107, 108, 113 

i Coromandel, and Calamina . . . . 63, 54, 66 

; Corpus Inscription um Indicarum, vol. 11, IH. 1, 
Khhro^thi Inscriptions, with the excejrtion of 
those of A^ka. Edited by Sten Konow 
(book-notice) . . . . . . . . 7.7 

i cortex (cort Peru), Peruvian berk . . Sc. 101 

1 cotch. See Catechu, 
cott. See khdt. 

Cotton cloths made on the East Coast . . Sc. 94 
Cousens, Mr. H., M.R.A.S. 

The Antiquities of Sind, n~itk Historiciil Out- 
line . . . . IS 

cow, sanctity of the 153. 106, 167 

cowries, from Maldives, trade in Sc. 104, 106 

cowry, early English references to the . . . . 147 

cowry (fcaitfi). as money .. .. .. 71, 72 

Crewroft (Gaecroft), Capt. John . . . . Sc. 77 

Cradock, Capt. Chris. .. Sc. 88, 109, 110, 113 
Cranganore (Andranopolis), and St. Thomas 55, 

105, 106, 234 

Crooke, Geo. . . . . . . Sc. 80, 83, 84 

Crotchey, Kurachee (KarSehi), reference to, in 
the Muhit of Sidt ‘ Ali . . . . . . ..147 

Cuboor bun-, a Ijanyan tree on an island in 
the Narmada . . . . . . . . 147 

cucuya, cucuyada (a cry of warning) Thevenot's 
note on the use of the term . . . . 147 

cuddy, early use of the word . . . . . , 148 

cunchunee (H- kanchwii), a dancing girl, early 

uses of the toi-m . . . . . . . . . . 148 

cures, in Tibet . , . . . . . . . . 32 

curfew, the, in Tibet . . . . . . .186 
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Ciirgenven, John . . . • . . • ■ Sc. 79 

Curgenven, Peter . . . . . . . ■ Sc. 79 

curiium (village accountant), early use of the 
term . . . . . . . - • • 

currency in Tibet . . . . . . . . 227, 228 

currency, former, in Evirma, on certain epeci- 
niens in . . . . . . . . . . 70 — 77 

cu&cuBB, cuss (kias khas). Mundy’s reference to 148 i 
customs, Tibeto-Burnian, religious 117—118; 

social . . . . . . . . . . . . 186 ; 

cuttsnees (kind of cloth) .. Sc. 82, S3. 86 : 


I 

i 


Dair Thumas (Tliomaa' inonaatery ) .. 54,55 ; 

Dalai Lwnaa. incarnations of Srong-tsang-gam- [ 

po 31,32 I 

dd'» {paiad), and the Mogul official maund 163, 

164 ; varying weight of .. .. 221 — 223 

Jamar (rosin used as pitch) . . Sc. 106, 106 

DAmodarapur copper-plate grant .. .. 17 


dancing, ceremonial .. .. .. .. 155 | 

Dai>dak5raoya, suggested meaning of .. . . 196 i 

dan^andyako, early occurrence of the term . . 206 
Dapdm, and the KautnUyd Ariha-idatra 171, 174 
darbita or kuaa. a grass. {Poa cynosuroid-c^) . . 65 


Dardic languages (Modern PiSflea) l.A.V. 6. 8, 

17, 22 — 26, 28. 43, history of l.A.V. 46, 46; 

48, 49, 51 


Dards (tlie Derdai of Mi'gasthenee. or Daradas) 

l.A.V. 26 


Dartmouth . . 

. . . . Sc. 84 

Ddru’l-amdn (Land of peace). Kedah 
Dae, ShyAm Sundar, 

. . 72 

Hindi Bkdshd aur SditiVya 

.. 198 

Daiakurndra-carita of Dapdin 

.171 

Dasyu (illiterate, aborigine) 

Datta, Bbupendranath. 

. . 52, 92, 93 

Das Imliscfte Kash'n-^y^ttm, Anihfopos^ vol. 

xxii. (1927). extiucts from , . 

De, Dr. S. K., 

. . 68. n. 69 

Kicakavadha oj Ailit arman 

. . 199 

Dean. Wm. 

Debal. Soe Dew-al-’fhathah. 

Sc. 8.5, 88 

declension and conjugation 

. . J A.V. SO 

DAhgani (Lagbmaiu or Pasai). dinli-ct 

.. l.A.V. 25 

deities, in Tibet o Hurman folkloic 

33, 34 

tie la Force, (’apt. ('bee. . 

So. 78 

de la Force. Eliz. . , 

Se. 78 

Delhi. SidS ‘Al'i at . . 

27, 28 

deloU (da/fdl). a broker, eariy use ol the Trord . 148 
de Margerie, M. Rmmpnuel, 


L Oi iirn dr .St'ct. HiiHn cl V Orixiraphic (lu 
T)brt ... 


i 

I 


1 

1 

1 

I 


I 


de Marignolli, John, and Mylapore . . 54, 55 

do Maundeville, Sir John, and Mylapore . . 54 

de Miraetdis . . . . ... . . 54 

demitys. See dimity. 

demon haunts .. .. .. .. ..116 

Deniker, on the nasal index in caste . . 67 

DepAr Ghangro, in Sind, suggested identifica- 
tion of . . . . . . . . . . . . 19 

Derildjrfi (Dible of Vamb^ry) . . . . 7 

de Roepstorfi, Mr., and the Nicobarese . . 82 

deroy. daray. See doai. 

de Saa, Padre Paulo .. .. Sc. 87, 88, 112, 114 

diia-hhriads (real Apabhramais) l.A.V. 36, 

37, 39. 40 

Devapala of Bengal, inscrip, of . . . . . . 245 

devil dance, the . . . . . . . . . . 156 

dewallee (dii'dlf), Barbosa’s description of the. . 148 
Dewal-Thalhah . . . . . . 19, 20 

Deware, wandering mendicants of the Central 
Provinces . . . . . . . . 35 

Dewhuret, R. P., 

Polaki-i-Shincdni, Diudrt of .. .. ..20 

Dewy. See Divl. 

Dhdmi panth, a work on the . . . . ..160 

Dharmaditya, MahArajAdhirAja, copper-plate 
grant of . . . . . . . . 17, 18 

dhoty, distinguished from doll . . . . 149 

dlnima {dharxid). reference to the practice by 
Varthema . . . . . . . . 149 

DhyAnl Buddhas. See Buddhas, DhyAnt. 

Dilwhitar, Ramachendra, 


SPudics in Taiml Literature and History .. 140 

dimity 

.. Sc. 84, 86 

dingd (Burmese coin), and takd . 

. . 77 

dinheiro. coin of Albuquerque 

. . 75 

dirham (a weight, also a coin) . 

..201 

Diu and ‘ Divu ’ . . 

. . 234, 248 

Diul and ‘ Divu ’ . . 

. . 234, 248 

DtOli Sind. See Bandar LAhori. 
Divi Island, a description of 

..Sc. 93-102 

Divi-Divi, species of Ccesalprnia 

Sc. 102 

DivOdAea of Araeliosia 

. . l.A.V. 31 

Divu, of Theophilus the Indian. 

identification 


of 234, 248 

df’Uuff festival .. .. .. 187- — 189 

Dixon, Tlios Sc. 78, 86, 87, 91. 112 

Djiu-i. Parte 1—3. .Jan. — May 1930 (book- 
notice) . , . . . , . . 219 

doai, dwye. derivation of the exclamation .. 149 
do Couto, on SadaAiva Raya . . . . 23^ — 25 

Doctnne nj the Apostle, and St. Thomas 105, 107 

Dolbrn Sc. 78, 87 

doney. dhony [ToiiyJ (a small nati\c lossel of 
S. India) very early use of the teijii . . . . 149 

doonibur (Pers. dsijpba, fat -tailed slieep). early 
mention of the word . . . . . . . . 149 

dorcas (striped cloth) , . . . Se. 83 

dove, the, as a symbol . . . , . . 57 

I*’GjIy> (afterwards Sir Hadley) and the 
Nicobars .. 84, 136 
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dragon’s blood. See Calamus Draco. 

drams (probably small phials of spirits). Sc. 82 

Bravidian languages, influence of, on I.A.Vs. 

I.A.V. 6, 42—44 

Dravidians and caste . . . . . . 50, 92 — 96 

Dravidic Miscellany . . . . . . 8 — 14 

duba (dubber) . . . . . . . . . . 149 

dubber (iabbd), early English use of the word . 149 
Dubois, Abb4, on caste . . . . . . . . 92 

Dugauda, or ‘ Second Gauda ’ . . . . . . 17 

dhiit ayam (Malay duck doit) . . . . . . 75 

Duke of Cambridge . . . . . . Sc. 79 

du Prie (Free), Pierre .. ..Sc. 107, 108, 113 

Durg4 and TkiA . . . . . . . . . . 34 

d&rvd, grass, diib (Cynodon Dactylon of N. India) 65 
Dutch, the, and Dtvi Sc. 93, & Shah ‘Alam Sc. 94, 99 
Dv&raka in GujarAt, foundation of . . I.A.V. 12 
dysentery . . . . . . . . Sc. 9G, 101 


eagle-wood . . . . . . Sc. 70, 77. 80 

B. I. C., oomiection of the Scattergoods with the 

Sc. 75— 114 

Edessa, as the burial place of St. Thomas 54, 233 
eggs, to hatch with fire . . . . . . Sc. 75 

Eiakam5raka, hero .. .. 113,114 

elephants, trade in . . Sc. 104, 106 

Elizabeth (formerly Bassorah Merchant) . . Sc. 77 
Ellora, suggested reference to, in Mas’Cdf . . 174 
Slphinstone, R. I. M. S. . . . . . . 83 

I^nmanuel, k. of Portugal . . 76 

English, the, and Divi Sc. 97, and Masulipatam 

Sc. 101 

EngHsh words in I.A.Vs. . . I.A.V. 45 

Br&n I.A.V. 29 

Eranian gjalcah languages of the P&mirs I.A.V. 

46, 46 

Bredis, Godinho de, on the Chinese of Ohincheo . 56 

Europe, Arabian musical influence on . . . . 180 

expiation of sin, Hindu ideas on the 151 — 154, 

165—167 


fartndn (Pers. an order) . . . . . . Sc. 99 

Farmer, Henry George, 

Historical Facts for The Arabian Musical In- 
fluence .. . . . . . . . . 180 

FarruHisiyar, Hugjialk. . . . . .. Sc. 97 

fdrsala (a Malabar weight) .. .. .181 — 183 

Fathers (early), and St. Thomas in S. India 

105, 106, 108 

faujddr (military governor) Sc. 100 

fauna, of Divi Sc. 93 ; of Junkceylon Sc. 103, 106 
Favacho, Manuel (merchant of Macao) . . Sc. 77 
Feake, Sam., E. I. C. .. Sc. 85 — 88, 91, 114 
fedea fuddeea (coin), Barbosa’s reference to . . 175 
fedeo and fedea, fuddeea .. .. ..176 

Federici, Cosare dei, on Sada^iva 24 ; on Tirumala 25 
figurines, some Indian terracotta . . 141- — 146 

fire, eggs hatched by . . . . . . Sc. 76 

Piringhee, very early use of the word .. ..176 

flags, prayer flags . . . . . . . . ..157 

Fleetwood, Edw. . . . . . . . . Sc. 78 

Fleetwood, Mary . . . . Sc. 78, 87, 89 

j Fleetwood, Thos. (sen.), and AbO’l-Haaan Sh5h 
1 ' Sc. 96, 100 

! Florence, (S.) red wine from Florence, probably 
I of an inferior quality, (G) probably of a good 

j quality Sc. 81, 82, 96, 101 

I fluxee (dysentery) . . . . . . . . Sc. 96 

[ folklore, Tibeto-Bunnan, scraps of 30 — 34, 

115—118, 165—157, 183—186, 224—230 

folk-song, Chhatisgajhi 35 — 38 

foods, in Tibet , . . . . . . . 226 

foreigners, and caste status . . 243, 244 

Fort William College, influence of . . 9, 10 

foufel, fofel (At.) betel-nut, and the Sans, p&ya- 
phala . . . . . . 85 

Foulkes, Mr. Robt. . . Sc. 80, 86, 88, 91 

Pour Brothers .. Sc. 86, 88, 114 

Francis, Philip, and Warren Hastings. . . . 119 

Frangay (Firinghee) . . . . . . 176 

Fraser, Wm. E. I. C. . . Sc. 101 

Frederick, Thos Sc. 77, 86, 87, 112—114 

French, the, and Junkceylon .. .. Sc. 102 

fruits, in Junkceylon . . . . Sc, 103, 106 

funeral urns, ancient, in S. India, a note on signs 
inscribed on pottery found in . . 137 

furniture and place names . , . . 208 


Faekerla Cawn. See Pa^jiu llnh Khcn. | 

Eakhrn’UAh Khan. Diw&n. and the E. 1. C. Sc. lol j Galiarwai-s, the .. .. 122 

Faknfir (of Rashidu’d-din), and Bacanore 86 i Gafof/ico, Danish corvette .. .. 217 

Fala3ei-i-.?klrwdni, diu-dn of, edited by Hadi i gawtiar (animal-shaped tin cuirency) ..73 

Hasan (book-notice) .. .. . . 2<> Gendhaia. in the *4r?fia-«d;!tra .. .. 121 


INDEX 
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Gangabal, 1., Hindu place of pilgrimage . . 118 1 Govinda IV (Ra^trakfitn) . . . . . . 62 


Ganges, riv., purificatory bathing in the . . 166 
Gangetic Doab, and Hinddstani . . I.A.V. 9, 10 
ganza, gansa, copper and lead currency of 
Pegu .. .. •• ..73, 74, 176 

Gftra (Ghara) riv. (=Sutlei) .. .. 7,26 

gars'i vrata festival . . . . . . . . 235 

Gauda, meanings of . . . . . . I.A.V. 7 

Gauda {de4a), N. Bengal, 14, 15 ; and Goijda 17, 18 
Gauda-Karapika, or Kfiyastha, earliest men- 
tion of . . . . . . . . . . . . 17 

Gaudian languages, or Aryo-Indiaii .. I.A.V. 7 
Gaurt Dev!, and the pig . . . . . . ..189 

Gautama, sage, and the Nydya Sutras . . . . 198 

Gautamlputra, Andlira k. . . . . 112 

Oawarbati, language of a tribe in the Narsat 

co. I.A.V. 8, 23. 26 

gdijddnr festival and its parallels 187 — 19!>. 235 — 238 
gazi and guspees . . . . . . . . Sc. 83 

Gentowe (rrHindu) . . . . . .Sc. 93, 97 

geography, Nicobar . . . . 81, 215 — ^217 

geology, Nicobar . . . . 81, 217, 218 

Georgians (Guzr) . . . . . . . . . . 58 

^alcah languages . . I.A.V, 22, 28, 45, 46 

Ghatiy615 inscrip, of Kakkuka . . 240, 241, 243, 245 

ghee (H. ghi) . . . . 176 

Gilgitt, SipS, dialect . . . . . . I.A.V, 26 

gingall. See gingam. 

gingam (gingliam) Sc. 81, 82 

Gingerly (the coast between the Godiivari delta 
and Orissa), a very early reference to . . . . 175 

Goa stones (Gasper Antonio stones) . . Sc. 107 
GoaJas, and the gdyddnr festival 187 — 189; and 
the sohorai festival . . . . . . 233, 238 

Gobang, Goplakabang . . . . . , . . 39 

gobin, used for ffosdfn by Finch .. 176 

go deotd (cattle-shed spirit) . , , . 235 

god.s and place names . . . . , . 208 

gocnsdli ndd pujd, ol the Oraons .. ..190 

Goethe on Sakuntald . . . . , . . . 46 

Golconda, in. the early seventeenth century, re- ; 

latioiis of 180 ; and Aurangzeb Sc. 91, 95, i 

99, 100 

‘ Gold Mohur ’ flower (and the peacock-flower), 
reference to, in Bfibur’s Memoirs . . 175 

Gombroon (Bandar ‘Abbtis) . . . . Sc. 102 

Oonda and Gauda . . . . . . . . 17 

Ooijdi, and place names . . . . . . . . 196 

Gondophares, and the St. Thomas legend 55, 

234 ; and Bustam . . . . . . 106, 120 

Gonds, the . . . . . . . . . . . . 195 

Goodlad, Capt. Wm. .. .. .. Sc. 100 

Goojars (Gujar), W. Hawkin’s mention of the. . 176 
Gopacandra, Mahfirfijfidhirfija, copper-plate 

grant of .. .. ..17 

gdraiyd (gohdr deotd), cattle guardian 187, 188, 190 
govardhan festival . . . . . . _ _ 235 

Government, the, and the village system of the 
Nicobar Islands . . . . . . gl 


GdvlndanahaJli, iuscrip. at . . . . 204, 206 

gram. See ckand. 

(drantham .. .. .. .. .. Sc. 110 

grass-cloth (suggested product of maddr seed 

fibre) 176 

Gray, Mr. (Dr. ?) Sc. 87, 89, 113 

Gray, Lieut. . . . . . . . . . . 137 

Great Nicobar isl. 81 — 83. or Soneda, etc. 216, 217 
Greenhaugh, Capt. Thos. Sc. 79, 83, 83, 86, 91. 

107, 113, 114 

Grousset, Rene, 

Histoire de VExtrlmc Orient .. .. .. 219 

Gudapharasa, k., and St. Thomas . . 106 

Guhila . . . . . . . . . . . . 60 

Guhilots of Mew5r, total abstainers .. ..241 

Gujarati language . . I.A.V. 12. 13, 19 

Gujar! dialect . . . . . . . . I.A.V. 1 6 

GOjars, nomads, and the spread of legends 58 ; 
and Pratih^ras, 239, 241, 246 (Gujaras) 

I.A.V. 12, 13 

(Pers.), and ‘ Gold Mohur ’ Flower .. ..175 

GuUcunday. See Golconda. 

gunny, the word used by Firishta .. ..176 

GurSz!, Sin6 dialect . . . . . . lA.V. 26 

Guijaraa (GOjars), and the Rajputs I..\.V. 12, 13, 16 
Gurmukhi alphabet .. .. I.A.V. 11 

gusbadar (Pers. gurz-barddr), mace-bearer Sc. 95, 99 
guspees (? guzzees, Pers. gazi, a coarse cotton 

cloth) Sc. 82, 83 

Guttinadlvi (Gutten Dervy), nr. InzarSm Sc. 93, 97 
Guzr (Gurz), of Persia and the Gujars . . . . 58 

Gwalior prasasti of Bhoja . . . , . , 246 


Habban, Thos., merchant, and St. Thomas . . 54 

liackorys (bullock carts) .. .. Sc. 95, 100 

Hadda (the Hilo of Hsiian Tsang), excavrtt ions 

at 120 

baddy (a grade of troops in the Mogul 
service) . . . , . . . . 176 

Had! and Harrj' (out castes) .. ..177 

haimanydh. suggested meaning of .. ..Ill 

Haihayas of Chedi . . 61—63 

halalcore {haldl-t^or), use of the word bv .'Vbfi’l- 
Fajl and Badnon! ..176 

Haldi Ghfit, bottle near .. ..69 

Hamilton, Capt. Alex Sc. 79 

Hamilton, Capt. Wm Sc. 81 

Hamilton, (Buchanan-Hamilton.) See Buclta- 
nan. 

Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum, by H. Hargreaves (book -not ice) . . 139 
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Rar&h^ inscrip, of t^&oavamian (Maukhar!) .. 17 

harbours, of the Nicobar Isis. . . . . . . 217 

hare, the, as a symbol . . . . . . 67 

Hargreaves, H. 

Handbook to The Sculptures in The Peshawar 
Museum . . . . . . . . 139 

Haricandra (HaiiScandra) of the Jodhpur and 
other inscrips. . . . . . . . . 240 — 240 

Harihara inscrip, (of 1538) .. .. .. 170 

Harihara inscrip, (of 1662) . . . . 169 

Hart Parbat, the, and H?i Plr . . 96, 120 

Hariacandranrtya, a drama in an old dialect of 
Nepal . . . . . . . . I.A.V. 14 

Hark&td (of Ibn Bat6|a), and Arcot . . 83 

Harriot (Heriot), R. . . . . Sc. 112 

Harriott (Heriot) .. .. .. Sc. 87, 88, 112 

Harrison, Ed., E. I. C. . . Sc. 80, 88, 91, 108 -111 

Harrison, R. .. .. .. So. Ill 

Harry (a sweeper), Alblrftni’s use of the word. . 177 
Har^a, Banskhera plate of . . , . . . 246 

Harsha (Calcutta University Readership Lec- 
tures 1923), by Radhakumud Mookerji, M.A., 
(book-notice) . . . . . . . . . . 247 

.Ha^sn, Hadi, Falaki-i-SMrwAni, Diwdn of, 
edited by . . . . . . . . . . 20 

hasbu’l-huhn (document issued by royal autho- 
rity) Sc. 99, 100 

Hassan grants (of 1613 and of 1561), of Kr^na- 
raya of Vijayanagara . . . . . . . . 170 

hatrilddr . . . . . . . . . . Sc. 99 

Hebbaie grant of Narasimhanayaka and others 

170, 206 

Hebert (Herbert), Chevalier, of Pondicherry 

Sc. 87, 88, 112 

Hebrew inscrips. 199 ; from Chennamangalam . . 234 
Hedges, Robt. .. .. .. ,.E. l.C. 110 

Hedin, Sven . . . . 99 

Hemocandra, and Nagara Apabluaih^ I.A.V. 

14, 36—38, 40 

hentha (goose coin, spelterweight) . . 74, 75 

hentsini, ? Kentsini. See kanchani. 

Heriot (Harriot) . . Sc. 78 — 80, 85, 86, 91, 112 
Heriot (Harriot), Robt. .. .. Sc. 87, 88, 112 

Hilo. See Hadda. 

Hindi, meaning of, dialects of I.A.V. 7 — 11, 17, 

19, 42, 43, 46, synthetic declension in I.A.V. 60 
Hindi Bhdshd aur Sdhitya, by Shy^m Sundar 
Dfts (book-notice) . . . , . . . . igg 

Hindi MSS., search for . . . . 159 

Hindki (Lnhnda) I.A.V. 17, 18 

Hinddetani, language . . . . I.A.V. 9 — 1 1 

HindO, meaning of the word . . . . I.A.V. 9, 10 

Hindds, and rebirth 30, 31 ; leptorrhynic ten- 
dency of 67 ; and caste distinctions etc. 92, 94 ; 
of Malabar, and the St. Thomas tradition 
106 ; treatment of . . . , I.A.V. 9, 10 

King. See assafoetida. 

Hinqua (perhaps Quiu-qua, q.v.). 


Htralai, Rai Bahadur, 

Tenth and Eleventh Seport on the Search for 
Hindi Manuscripts in the years 1917-1919 

and 1920-1922 ..159 

hismet-keeare, and kitmutgar . . . . . . 210 

Histoire de V Extreme Orient, par Ren6 Orousset 
(book-notice) . . . . . , . . . . 219 

Historical Facts for The Arabian Musical Influ- 
ence, by Henry George Parmer (book-notice) . . 180 
history, Nioobar . . . . 81 

Hobday (Hobdy) Mr Sc. 79 

Hobday, Mary Sc. 79 

hobladar. See havilddr. 

Hobeon-Jobson, notes on 86 — 88, 128 — 132, 

146—149, 174—178, 210—214. 
hocket and ‘igd’ai . . . . . . . . 1 80 

hogmanay celebrations .. .. .. .. 236 

Holcombe, Symon, E. I. C Sc. 96, 101 

Holden, Capt. R Sc. 89, 90 

homddhdnya, gingelly (Sesamum indicum) . . 64 

Homma, inscrip. at . . . . . . ..169 

Hooka, early use of the word .. .. .. 177 

hooly (H . holi. Spring festival), early use of the 
word . . . . . . X77 

Hoondy (H. huxidi, a banker’s draft), use of the 
term in the Akbamdma . . . . . . 177 

Horden, Rich E. I. C. 97 

horses, trade in . . . . . . , . . . 25 

Howland (Howlands) . . . .Sc. 77 — 79, 90, 91 

hubble-bubble ((>11530) canes ..Sc. 80, 86, 88 

Hulf, Hulfa, identification of . . 64, 231, 232 

Hnlikere grant of Harihara II .. .. ..169 

human sacrifices, among the LambSdis, etc. 237, 238 
Humayun, emp., and Bahadur Shah of Gujarat 
1,2; and Sikandor Sian SCu, and SIdi ‘All, 27 ; 
death of 28, 29 ; and art . . . . . . 99 

HOnas, the 112, 121 

Hunt, Rich. E. I. C. Sc. 77 

Hunza, language ot . . . . . . I.A.V. 24 

huqqa (pipe) Sc. 88 

Huicarra (messenger, courier) .. ..177 

huttops. See Atap. 

hysom (sea-slug), recipe for curing . . Sc. 76 


images, in Tibeto-Burman folklore .. ..116 

impoetumes (abscesses) . . . . Sc. gg 

incarnation, a general Hindu belief in . . 31 

incense . . . . . . . . . , _ 

index, cephalic, of different castes . . 68 , 69, 91 
index, nasal, of castes . . . . . . g 7 7 Q 


India, possible origin of the caste system in 

49—52, 67—70. 91—96 
India, and St. Thomas 63—68, 231—234 ; of 
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Barbosd 1 82 j of King Alfred 231 233 ; Lessor 

68; (South) and St. Thomas 106 — 109; pearl 
trade of 121; funeral urns of 137 ; (“ White ”) 
Arachosia 233, 234 ; (British) languages now 
spoken in, population of (in 1921) I.A.V. 
6, 7, ancient Aryan languages and invasions 


of I.A.V 

.. 29—32 

Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. See Modern Indo- | 

Aryan Vernaculars . 


Indo-Chinese languages . . 

. . I.A.V. 44 

Indra III (Bajtrakuta) 

. . 63 

Indus riv. 

6, 7, 30 1 

Indus valley, civilization and configuration of | 

18 — 19; languages spoken in 

I.A.V. 6, 18 ] 

Ingeram Island. See Inzarain. 

i 

„ , 1 

In Gloria Alartyrum 

-.234 

ingudi, fruit (probably of the Balanites Boxhur- j 

ghii) 

. . 47 

Inscriptions 


Ara 

. . 80 

of Atoka 168—170, 204—207 I.A.V. 

32, 33. 35, 45 j 

Bangalore copper-plate 

204.206,207 ! 

Banskher8 of Harja 

. - 245 i 

Belur, of Harihara II . . 

. . 169 j 

Bilhari . . 

. . 62 1 

Brahmagiri (Siddapura) 

.. I.A.V. 33 

of Chandella dyn. 

17 

referring to Cliandragupta 

..122 

Citaldrug (of 1328) 

169,206 

„ (of 1388) 

. . 170 

pamo.darapur copper-plate 

.. 17 

of Devapala of Bengal 

..245 

of Dharmaditya. . 

.. 17 

Ghatiyaia . . - - - - 240 

,241,243, 245 

of Gopacandra . . 

.. 17 

at Govindanahalii 

. . 204, 205 

Gwalior pradasti 

. . 246 

Haraha of laanavarn'an 

17 

Harihara (of 1838) 170 ; (of 1862) 

..169 

Hassan (of 1316 and of 1801).. 

. . 170 

Hebbale of Narasimha Nayaka 

130, 206 

Hebrew . . 

199, 234 

at Hoinma 

. . 169 

Hulikere 

. . 169 

Jaina 

. . 40 

Jodhpur, of Bauka 

240, 241, 243 

Kaldarra 

. . 79 

Kannada . . 

..204 

Karakala-mudahaUi 

..169 

Katak copper-plate 

.. 16 

Kharoj^iii 

. . 77 

Kurram Casket . . 

..80 

at Mahabalipuram 

101, 104 

Manikyaia 

..205 

at Mankasandra 

..206 

Mansehra 

. . I.A.V. 45 

Mathura 

. 205 

,, Lion Capital 

. . 79 

Melukote copper-plate . . 

..206 

MudiyanOr of Bukkarraya 

. . 169 


Inscriptions — contd. 


Nagasandra grant 

. . 169 

Neulpur, of Subhakaradeva . . 

244, 245 

Pahlavi Cross 

199, 233, 234 

Panjtar . . 

. . 80 

Porumamilla tank 

.. 17 

Puttanapura 

. . 169 

Quilon copper-plate 

. . 234 

Katnapur, of Prithideva 

. . 18n. 

of Rudradaman 

122 

Hununindei pillar . . 1C8 — 170, 204 — 207 

Sadahalli grant of Devaraya . . 

..169 

of Samacaradeva 

.. 17 

Sampige . . 

..204 

from Seringapatam (two) 

..206 

Shahbazgarhi . . 

.. I.A.V. 45 

Silimpur stone . . 

14—18 

Singapura 

. . 170 

Sue Vihar copper-plate 

. . 80 

Tamil 

..199 

Takht-i-Bahi 

. . 79 

Taxila copper plate 

78, 79 

„ gold ,, 

..80 

„ silver scroll 

..80 

Tidgupdi copper-plate . . 

.. 17 

Tippera „ 

244, 245 

Wardak vase 

..80 

Wardha grant . . 

62n. 63 

Zeda 

79, 80 

interest, rates of . . 

..Sc. 106, 106 

intermarriage (between different castes) 93, 94 

Inzaram 

. . Sc. 97, 98 

lothabis, is S. Thome in Civitate ? 63- 

-58, 231—234 

(hocket) 

. . 180 

laanavarman, Maukliari k., Haraiia inscrip. of. 17 


Ja'far Beg (A?af Qian) .. ..21 

Jagatsiihha I of Mow Sr . . . . . ■ 21, 60 

Jagatsiihha II of Mowaj . . . . . . . . 60 

Jaggayapept stone relief . . . . . . 89, 90 

Jah&ngir and Chitor 21, 89 ; and the term hdbd 
88 ; and art 99 ; and the maund 
Jaina Inscriptions, collected and compiled by 
Puran Chand Nahar (book-notice) 

Jaiaalmer, Jaina inscrip, from . . 

Jal81i, Shaitt (Jalftl’ud-din) 

JalMu’d-din, Saiyid, shrine of . . 
jalaiay^n grass (Andropogon muricaius) 
jdmaw&r, used of shawl pieces 
jemapada, meaning of 
Jancada (a Nair guide), referred to by Barbosa 177 
J&hgala, desert tiacts near Maiwtl . . 111,112 


164 


40 
.. 40 

7 

.. 7n. 

.. 64 

Sc. 83 
109, 110 
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jaiigar (a raft), early English use of the word . . 178 
Jara (Chowra isl.) .. •• ■■ 216 

jdH, and caste . . . . . . . . . . 49 

Jatki language .. .. .. l.A.V. 17,18 

Jate, the . . . • . . • • ■ • 7, 244 

Jauhar (dftdbchi and historian of Humilyun), 
and Abdu’r-Rahman Beg, djtdbchi) . . . . 28 

jauhar, at Chitor . . . . . . . . ■ . 4 

Jayasimha of MewSr, and Aurangzeb . . . . 22 

Jesus, and Sahabani . . . . . . . . 57 

Jethu Baba, cattle guardian .. .. ..187 

Jhelum, ri\'. . . . . . . . . 29, 30 

jizya tax .. .. .. .. .. 21, 22, 60 

Jodlrpur inscrip, of Btluka . . 240, 241, 243 

John and Elizabeth Sc. 80, 81, 83—87, 89, 112, 113 I 
Jones, Ed. .. Sc. 77, 78, 86, 88, 91, H2, 113 | 

Jones, Capt. J. . . . . . . . . Sc. 79 ! 

Jordanus, Friar and unbaptized Christians of j 
Lesser India . . . . . . . . . . 38 

Josaphat and Barlaam . . . . . . . . 58 

Joseph, s. of Braudyn, legend of . . 57, 58 

Journal of Francis Buchanan kept during the 
survey of Bhagalpur in 1810-1811, edited by 
C. E. A. W. Oldham (book-notice) , . . . 138 

Judas Thomas (St. Thomas) . . . . 105, 107 

Jugi (Yogi) sect and BrSlimaijs . . . . 244 

jumdud (a dagger), its derivation . . . . 178 

junckanes. See changam. 

junk, use of word by Varthema . . . . . . 178 

Juukceylon, description and products of Sc. 102 — 106 
juribasso (a language-master), early use of word 178 


Kacchi, dialect . . . . . . l.A.V. 18, 19 

Kachins, the, and animal sacrifices . . . . 155 

Kafir group of languages . , . . l.A.V. 25 

Kafirs (Basgal) l.A.V. 25 

Kafiri (or ASkund) language . . . . l.A.V. 30 

Kahrur, and Khusrfiabad . . . . . . 26n. 

KailSia mt., represented at Mahabalipur .. 101 
Kaithi script .. .. .. .. l.A.V. 13 

Kakkuka, two Ghatiyfila inscrips, of 240, 241, 

243, 245 

Kalachuris, and Kuntala , . . . . . 62 i 

kalang {tin) . . .. .. ■. ..75 

Kaia^a, language of the KalfiSa Kftfirs l.A.V. 26. 28 

KSldarra inscrip. . . . . . . . . 79 

Kale Thaungthut, vil. in Upper Burma, inhabit- 
ed by sorcerers . . . . . . ■ . . . 32 

KfilidAsa, on Bh.'isa 41. 42. 199 

Kaliiiga railing, a stone relief from a . . 89. 90 

Ktllri channel, in Indus delta . . . . . . 6 ; 


I Kama Kuppa (Kanakkapillai) . . . , Se. 89 

j Kamandaki, and the Artha-sdstra of C5nakya 
I 173, 174 

I kam-khvodb (Pers., brocade) . . . . Sc. 83 

kanal (Drav. fire), and anala . . . . 9 — 14 

Kaiuiuj 27n. ; (Kanyolkubja) . . . . l.A.V. 10 

‘ Kandaparaser,’ k., converted bj’ St. Thomas . 106 
Kanets, of w. Sapadalakga, and the Gujars 

l.A.V. 15, 16 

Kdnha4a-diva-praba>idha, poem bj Padmanabha 

of Jhalor (1455-6) l.A.V. 12 

Kanishka, and Sawandi 19 ; era of 78 ; and the 
spread of Buddhism 140 ; and the Kftja of 
Garhw91 .. .. .. .. .. l.A.V. 10 

Kannada inscrip. . . . . . . . . . . 2ii4 

Kanva, hermit . . . . . . . . 64, 05 

kapal (a square-rigged vessel), use of word by 
Varthema .. .. .. .. ..178 

Karachuli-tilaka, title of Vidyadharamalla . . 01 

Karakala-madahalli inscrip. . . . . . . 169 

Karashi, Karaushi (Karachi) . . . . . . 147 

Kama of Mewar . . . . . . . . 59, 00 

Karumanal and Calaminn . . . , 53. 56 

Karwitch. Sec Kanauj. 

Kashmir, and Fir . . . . . . . . 95 

KcurnirasabddmrUi, K&Jmiri grammar by Isvara 

Kaula l.A.V. 27 

K^miri (K5JirU language of Kashmir val- 
ley) . . . . l.A.V. 8. 27, 28, 42, 46. 47, 50 

KaStawilri, KS^miri dialect .. .. l.A.V. 27 

KaSyapa . . . . . . . . . . l.A.V. 15 

Katok copper-plate grant of MahaSivagupta I, 
and the village Tarkkarika . . . . . . 16 

Katchall, a Nicobar isl. 81 — 83 ; (de Achens) 210, 217 
Kati language (Basgali) .. .. .. l.A.V. 25 

Kausika SiUrd {on maoic) .. .. ..94 

Kautalya's Artha-idstra, date of the compila- 
tion of 109—112, 121—123 

KautalUja Ailha-Sdsita, was it in prose or 

in verse? .. .. .. 171 — 174 

Kayastha, earliest epigraphic mention of .. 18 

FayubUt, silver . . . . . . . . . . 70 

KAzihatta, original name of Cossimbazar . . 147 
Kedah, tin money of 71 ; other names of the city 72 
Kedgorry {khican), use of the word by Sultan 
Firuz . . . . . . . . 210 

Kokaya, habitat of Pai.4aci Prakrit l.A.V. 17,20 

Kent Sc.79, 90, 111 

kentsini {kanchani) . . . . . . 148 

kepeng (coin) . . . . . . . . . . 72 

Kerala Society Papers (book-notice) . . . . 199 

kesara. also called bakula or rakida, tree {Mimu- 
sops Elengi) . . . . . . . , . . 47 

Kevatina-giia . . . . . . . . . . 35 

Kewat women, why are they black ? (a Chhattis- 
ga|-hi folk-song) , . . . , , . . 35—38 

Kovuravar^a, YuvarAjadeva I, Chedi k. 01 — 03 
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Khaijdagiri rock-cut reliefs . . . . . . 89 

Kharaposta, 2 /atso deity of N. W. India .. 150 
Kharaosta Yuvaraja (name on the Mathura 

Lion column)! meaning of . . . . . . 150 | 

Kharojthi script .. .. .. .. ..150 

Kharo§tra, and Kashgar, and Khotan and Tur- 
kestan .. .. .. .. .. 150, 151 

Klias tribe, of E. Sapadalak$a . . I.A.V. 15, 16 

Kha^s, Khasas, etc., of the MahAbhdrata I. A. V. 

15, 16 

l^as-j^as (popular name for Andropogon mtiri- 

catus) . . . . . . . . . . . . 64 

kbAssa (fine muslin) . . . . . . Sc. 81 

khdt (bedstead) . . . . . . Sc. 75 j 

Ojawaja Petrus (Cogee Petrus), evidently a j 

second of the name . . . . . . Sc. 88 | 

Khowar, language of the Kho tribe I.A.V. 25, | 


kunkur (kankar, limestone nodules), use of the 
word in the .. .. ., 211 

Kuntala, Ra^trakuta kingdom . . . . . . 62 

Kurahgi (Kuruhgavi) .. .. .. 113,114 

Kurram Casket inscrip. . . . . . . . . 80 

Kurungavi, princess .. .. .. 113,114 

Kurus and Pancalas . . . . I.A.V. 31, 32 

kuruvaka, a bush (probably the Baleria cUiata) . 48 

kusa, grass 64 ; or darbka . . . . . . 65 

Kyffin, Wm. . . . . . . . . Sc. 107 


26, 28, 29 

Khurram, prince, and the Rajputs . . 21, 59, 60 

^ushab riv., and the Jhelum . . . . . . 30 

Khusruabad, mentioned by Ibn Batute, possi- 
bly KahrCir . . . . . . . . . . 26 

Kkakavadha of NUivarman, with Comment- 
arJ^ by Dr. S. K. De (book-notice) . . . . 199 

Kidderpore, suggested origins of the name . . 210 
kilitdar {kaVaddr) . . . . . . . . 210 

killing, a Br5hmaQa .. .. .. 152,153 

,, a ^udra . . . . . . . . . . 152 

,, a cow . . . . . . . . . . 153 

kincaub, kincaw. See kam-khwdb. 

Kinchinjanga, mt.. . .. .. .. ..116 

Kirtilatd, a newly found work by Vidyapati . . 160 
kismiss (iisAmisA, raisins) .. Sc. 86, 88, 114 
Kistna (=Krsria), riv. . . . . . . Sc. 93, 98 

kitchery (Witcari) .. .. .. ..210 

kitmutgar (khidmatadr). very early use of the 
word . . . . . . . . . , . . 210 

kittjonn (Cadjan) .. .. .. ..130 

KhUyi-Thoma (Thomas of Cana) . . . . 107 

Kohistan, a second district of the name l.A.\'. 27 
Kohistan, Indus Kohist&n . . . . I.A.V. 27 

Kohistani dialects . . . . . . I.A.V. 27 

koilte-kie (Cajeput) . . . . . , . . 130 

kopra, in Oamorta . . . . . . 132, 135 

Kondul, a Nicobar isl. .. ,. .. ..81 — 84 

Kosali (Awadhi) dialect . . . . . , I.A.V. 17 

Krpija, and Christ . . . . . . . . 57, 58 

Kgatriyas, and caste, etc. 50 — .52, 93 — 95, 240 — ■ 

244 ; (of N. W. and W. Hindustan) migrations 

of 139 I.A.V. 12 

Kshaharatas, satraps of Maharft^tra . . ..112 

kiihja, plant (Trapa bispinosa) . . . , . . 48 

kuddy (cuddy) . . . . . . . . _ J 48 

Kuh5r (Kahar) . . . . . . . . ..211 

Kfih-i-Khwaja rock island .. .. .. 120 

ktUam, suggested cormection with caste . . 50 ! 

I' u/ydvdpa, (meaning of) .. .. ..llll 


Lackways. See Pulo Lankava. 

Laj^mani (Dehgani or Pasai) dialect . . I.A.V. 25 
Lahnda, language, habitat of, dialects of 

I.A.V. 11, 12, 17—19, 27, 30,45,47, 49 
Lahore, Sidi ‘Ali at . . . . . . 26, 27, 29 

Lfthori Bandar (Bandar L5hori) . . . . 5 

Lai Ded, the wise sayings of . . . . 191 — 193 

Lalla Vaky4ni (the wise sayings of Lai Ded) 

191—193 

Lama dance, the . . . . . . . . . . 156 

Lamas (and Dalai Lamas), magical powers of 31, 32 
Lambadis, and human sacrifice . . . . . . 237 

Londe (Panjabi) characters .. I.A.V. 11, 14 

languages of modem British India . . I.A.V. 6 
languages, modem Indo-Aryan, Supple- 
ment . . pp. 1 — 56 ; general views of I.A.V. 1 — 28 
Lanka, suggested new identification of . . 195 

Lari, dialect .. .. .. .. I.A.V. 18 

larin, coin (‘hook money ’) 77 ; early reference to 21 1 
Lava, k., founder of i^ravasti . . . . . . 14 

Laws of Manu, and s\n .. .. .. ., 151 

learning, superstitions regarding .. ..184 

Le Blanc, Vincent (physician), on Peguan 
tokens . . . . . . . . . . . . 74 

Leg". John, E. I. Co. . . . . Sc. 87, 89 — 91 

Leila (for Dololl) .. .. .. .. ,. 148 

leptcarhyny, and the higher castes . . 67, 68, 70 

Lesser India . . . . . . . . . . 58 

Lewis, Rovd. Geo. . . Sc. 86 — 87, 89, 112, 113 

Lewis, Mr. . . . . . . . . . . Sc. 99 

Life of Hermit Yondn, by Zadoe . . . . 107 

Linqua and Anqua, Cliinese merchants So. 77, 

108, no. 111 

liquor drinking, punishment for, etc. 162, 163, 241 
Little Moimt (Chinnamalai), Madras 63 — 55, 232, 233 
Little Nicobar isl. .. .. ..81 — 84,217 

Livesay, Mr. . . . . . . . . Sc. 87, 113 

Lock, John .. .. .. Sc. 87, 88, 112 

L'Oeuvre dc Sven Hcdin ct V Orographic du Tibet 
par M. Emmanuel de Margerie (book-notice). 99 
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Lokan^tha, Tippera copper-plate grant of . . 244 
lotus, the, in literature . . . . . . . . 47 

Lotus Mahal, Vijayanagara 24, and the Ratna- 

Mta 26 

love bird, Jahangir's description of the . . 211 

Loyal Subject . . . . . . . ■ Sc. 100 

Lmnbinl, vil., in Kummindei pillar inscrip. .. 168 
lungi ( ‘ lungey ’), loin cloth . . . . Sc. 108 

Inngooty {lango(z, loin-cloth), AlbirOni's allu- 
sion to the . . . . . . . . . . 211 


md (Skt., ‘ measure ’), and man . . . . . . 161 j 

Machwadl (Machwara), riv., possibly the Bias 8, 26 1 
Madand^aka, attributed to Kahim, newly found 
text of . . . . - - • • 166 

Madapollam, a health resort ..Sc. 96, 102 

madder ('ruinous,' Pers. ninfts) . . Sc. 109, 110 
Madera (Maderaa), Lewis . . . . Sc. 113 

madhu-pdyindh (wine-drinkers) . . 241, 243 

Madhyade4a co. 15, 16, name applied to Magad- 
ha 16n. ; two places of the name 17 ; ancient, 
and the Hindi language. ... . .I.A.V. 8, 9 

Madras rupee. See rupee, Madras. 

Madrass (Madras), very early use of the name. . 211 
Madur8, Mas'udi’s use of the name . . . . 212 

Mskgadha (MadhyadeSa) . . . . 16n. 

M6gadht Prakrit, I.A.V. 20 , 30 . 31, 35, 36, 46, 51 
M&gadhi ApabhramSa .. .. I.A.V. 37f. 

magic, and the origin of cewte . . , . 92 — 96 

magical powers of a X,ama of a Dalai Lama 31, 32 
Mahabalipur, Vi^pu’s Paradevata Paramftrthya 
sculptured at .. 101—104 

Mcdtdbhdrata, and caste 93 ; .. I.A.V. 31 

Mahdjani (mercantile Mftrwan character) I.A.V. 13 
mahd-pratihdra and pratihdra . . 239 

Mahara^tra, Kshaharata Satraps of .. ..112 

Mahara^trl, Prakrit . . . . I.A.V. 33—35, 37 

Mahasivagupta I, Katak copper-plate grant of 16 
^lahasukam Nagaram (' city of great rest '), Kedah 71 
Mahendrapala, Pratihara . . 61 

Mahfuia, fort, near MansOra . . 19 

Mahipaia, Pratihara .. .. 61,62 

Mahluph, as the burial place of St. Thomas 54, 

231, 232 

MakmOd, Sultan of N. Sind 7 

MahmOd Suljtan Mirza (Shah Miiza) . . 27, 29 

Mailapore (Mylapore) 107 ; meaning of . . 197 


Maiya, dialect, a corrupted form of Sipa I.il.V. 27 
majizia (magyizis), Burmese gold and silver to- 
kens, a form of currency . . . . 76, 77 

Malabar, and St. Thomas . . 56, 67, 105 — 108 

Malagasy practice of human sacrifice . . . , 237 

malaque ( silver dollar) . . . . . . . . 75 

Malay tin currency (olden) .. .. .. 71 

Maidive isls., and Christianity 107, 108 ; and 

Divu and Din . . . , . , 234, 248 

mallim (mti'allim), ship-master . . 212 

malliveece (maulawt) . . . . . . . . 212 

malmal (muslin) . . . . . . . . Sc. 83 

Mellwd., empire of 112 ; HOpa territory 121 — 123 

M&mallai, aiul Vispu worship . . . . 101 

Man, Mr. R. H. on the Nicobar Isis., 82 — 84, 

134—137, 215, 218 

Man. See maund. 

MAimkji, Rustam, (broker of Surat) Sc. 109. 110 
Mdnasimha (Akbar’s general and governor) 59, 60 
manban (man, maund) . . . . . . 222 

Maficapurl frieze . . . . . . 90 

manddra, tree (Erythrina indira) . . . . 66 

Mapdor, and the PratihSras . , . . 240 

Manduia (Madurfl) . . . . 212 

mango, the . . . . . . 47, 48 

Mani (founder of Manicheeism) . . , . . . 108 

tndni (a weight) . . . . . . . . . . 222 

Manigrammakars, end Manichseans . . 108 

Manikavasagar (Tamil 6aiva devotee), and Mani 108n, 
Mdpiky61a inscrip. . . . . 205 

Mankasandra, inscrip, at . . . , 206 

mann (Arab), and the man . , 161, 202 

Marmucci, Nicolas Sc. 92 

Mftnsehr& inscrip, and Dardic . . . . I.A.V. 45 

MansOra, c. ., .. .. 19.20 

wnnfros, efficacy of .. .. ..03, 94, 243 

Menu, on caste . . 50, 94, 242 ; 151 

moo (Port.), and mon .. 161 

Mara, and Buddha ..159 

Marathas, and the Rajpfits . . 22, 60 

Marathi, language, dialects of I.A.V. 8, 19,42,46 
Marco Polo, and Mylapore .. Sc. 231,234 
Markapdeya, and literary Apabhramsa . . I.A.V. 36 
Marlborotigh . . . . Sc. 79, 80, 90 — 92 

marriage, between plants and trees 47 ; inter- 
caste . . . . . . 93 — 95, 240 — 242, 246 

Martin, Capt. Matt. So. 80 , 89—92 

Mary Sc. 90 

Mary Oalky . . Sc. 82 

Maryacar (marakkar), probable earliest Euro- 
pean use of the term . . . . . . . . 212 

massoola (boat), early use of the term .. 213 

Mastdna Brethmaps. See Brfthmaps, Maetdna. 
Master, Streynsham, in Divi . . . . Sc. 9g 

Masulipatam (Metchlepotan), description of Sc. 


Mairmaid (Mermaid ?) . . . . . . Sc. 79 i 93 — 97, and the New E. I. C. . . lOO 102 


Maithili dialect .. .. I.A.V. 20 | Mathurft, the Kushapa sculptures of .. 141, 144 

Maitreya (the coming Buddha) .33.183.184 Mathura inscrip. .. 205 
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Mathura Lion Capital 
matranee {mehtardni, female sweeper), confus- 
ed with in .. .. .. .. 212 

Matthews, Sir Geo. . . . . Sc. 84, 86 

Mau-i-Mubarak, and Mau . . . . . . 7 

maund (Eng.), meaning a kind of basket, some- 
time used as a measure .. .. .. ICl 

Maunds, Indian, notes on 161-164; 181-183; 

201-203 ; 221-224 
Agra 221—223 


Akbari . . 

Arab 
Bengal, standard 
Bombay . . 

Delhi 
Goa 

Gujarati . . 
of Hind . . 

(?) Holland 
Jahangiri 
Madras . . 
Malabar 
Mogul 
of N. India 
official 
Shahjahani 
Southern 
Surat 

various . . 


163, 164, 224 
. . 203 

fixed in 1833 ..162 

..162 
201, 203, 221 
-.182 

164, 222. 223 

.. 223 
. 183 

.. 221.222 
..162 
181,182 

161.163 
. . 222, 224 

162, 163 

163.164 
. . 162, 203 
.. 181,182 

..183 


Mazdai, land of, and the St. Thomas legend 65, 56 
McGovern, Dr., in Lhassa . . . . . . 32 

measures of length, Tibetan . . . . 229 

medical art, some observations on. in the 
description of Divi Island . . Sc. 96. 97 

medicine, and religion 93 ; in Tibet . . . . 185 

Meilapur (Mylapore) . . . . 109 

Melukote copper-plate inscrip. . . . . 206 

mendicants, religious, food allowances of . . 222 

mesorrhjny, and the highe» castes . . 68 — 70 

Metchlepotan. See Masulipatam. 
meteorology, Nicobar . . . . . . 81 

Mewar, history of . . 59, 6t» 

Mihiragula . . . . . . . . , . . . 121 

Milon, Meilan and Mylapore . . . . 5.5 

MindOn, k. . . . . . . 76 

Minter, Capt. L. . . . . Sc. 89, 90 

miracle, example of a . . 31, 96 

Mirpur-Hias, site of stuyJCi at .. .. ..19 

Mir Rukan, sttipa at .. .. .. ..19 

Mirzii Muhammad ‘Isa Tarkhan, gov. of Tatta 5 — 7 
Mirza Shah (Mahmfid Sultan Mirza), gov. of | 
Lahore 27, 29 

Mirza Shah Husain (Arghun), k. of Sind . . 5 — 7 
nnsqdl (ynithqdl), weight . . 201, 223, 224 

missoy (a condiment), recipe for . . .Sc. 75 

Modern Indo- Anjan Vcrnrp:ulani, on The, (Sup- 

I.A.V. 1—56 

rood' (raodiCod Nagnii character) .. LA.V. 19 


Moguls, commercial policy of the . . . . 100 

monasteries, of St. Thomas, 54, 58, 107, 231, 232, 234 
Mens, the, and the Nicobar Islanders .. .. 81 

Mookerji, Radhakumud, 

Haraha (Calcutta University Readership Lec- 
tures, 1926) . . . . . . . . . . 247 

moolvee (maulaicf), early use of the word .. 212 
moonshee (munshi), very early use of the word. 212 
moores (blue cloths) .. .. .. Se. 81, 82 

Moors. See Muhammadans. 

Moreland, W. H. 

The Commercial Policy of The Alcgula . . loO 
Relations of Golconda in the Early Seven- 
teenth Century .. .. .. ..180 

Moscoi’y. See Russia. 

Moslem (=Muslim) . . . . . . 100 

mosquito, use of word by Barbosa . . 212 

Mount Abu, a Rajput centre . .1. A. V. 12, 13, 16 
mountain spirits .. .. .. .. .. 115 

mountains, in the Nicobar isls. . . . . . . 217 

mfdhravdc (name applied to the Purus) I.A.V. 31 
mrndla (lotus stalk fibres) . . . . . . 64 

Mu‘azzam, Prince (Shah ‘Alaro) . . Sc. 99 

Mudiyanur grant of Bukka Raya of Vijayanagara 169 
Mu^al paintings in the Boston Museum . . 98 

Murals, the, and R&jputs of Chitor 1 — 5, 21 — 25 
Muhammadans 94 ; (Moors) . . Sc. 93, 94, 98, 99 
Muhammad Shah, and the Marathas . . . . 60 

Muir, J., on caste . . . . . . . . 51, 52 

Mulagandhakuti \ib5ia at Sainatli, opening 
ceremony of the . . . . . . 207 

raulam (mu'allim, master of a ship), early Eng- 
lish use of the terra . . . . 212 

Mulla Shah, and R?i Pir . . . . 123 

mullmulls. See mednml. 

Multan, Sidi ‘Ali at . . . . 26 

Munda languages LA.\'. 6, (modern, Austto- 
Asiatic) I.A.V. 24 ; influence on I.A.Vs. 

LA.V. 42—44 

munipddeipa, tree, same as the tapaaataru, cj.v. 


Munja, k. copper- plate grant of, from Ti'dgupdi 11 
Murala (Narmada) . . . . 63 

mureas (cobras de capello) .. ,. ..146 

murvd, plant {S'ansevieria zeylanica) . . . . 46 

Musaddam (Durdur-i-musaddam), and Mussendon 212 
Musalman (Pers. plural of Muslim), correct 
meaning of the term . , . . 100 

Mussell man (for Musalman) .. .. 158 

Musselmen . . . . , . . . 100 

Mussendon, c.. (derivation of the name) . . 212 
mussoola. See massoola. 

Mussulmen 98, 100 

muata, grass {Cypi rus rotundua) . . . 48 

muthib Imatlab) . , . . . 213 

Muziris (Cranganore) . . . . 106 
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Mylapore and Civitas lothabis, 53, 231 — 234 ; 
and Mahluph 64 — 58 ; Tomb of St. Tbomaa at 
106—109 ; (Mailapore) 197 


Nagar, the language of . . . . . . T.A.V. 24 

Nagara Apa-bhi'amsa, a literary Apabhram^a 

I.A.V. 36, 37 

Nagara Brahmarias . . . . I.A.V. 37 

Nftgari script- .. I.A.V. 10, 11, 13, 14 

Nagasandra grant . . . . . . . . . . 169 

Nahar, Puran Chand, 

Jaina Inscriptions, collected and compiled by 40 
Nahusa . . . . . . 51 

Naites (Navait) . . . . . . . . . . 213 

Nambudri Brahmaris, 30, 38 ; (Namputiri) ortho- 
do3sy of , . . . . . . . . . . . 51 

in ordeal by balance .. .. .. ..179 

Nanak ShSh, disciple of Bei Pir . . . . 126 

Nancowry, a Nicobar isl. 81 — 84, 134, 135 ; (Cam- 

orta) 216, 217 

Narisati, dialect (Gawarbati) .. .. l.A.\. 26 

Narmad&, riv. 61, 62 ; (the Murali) . . . , 63 

Narsiihha Mehta, Gujar&ti poet ..I.A.V. 14 

nasal index and caste . . . . 67 — 70 

Nasarpur (in Sind), the ancient Nasrpur . . 6 

Na^rpur (Nafirpur of Diez) . . . . 6, 7n. 

Natha, (Jugi) sect . . . . . . . . 244 

nats 115,116; offerings to. . .. 156 

Nature Study in the Sanskrit Drama — iSakuntald 

46 — 48, 64—66 

ndvadkyaksa, moaning of . . . . . . 122 

Navait (Naitea), early English reference to the 213 
navamalHkd, plant . . . . . . 64 

navanno, festival . . . . . . . . . . 235 

Nawabe of Masulipatam . . . . . . Sc. 94, 98 

neelgye (H. nilgdo), early European reference to 

the 213 

Nepal, languages and people of I.A.V. 14, 16 

Nestoriauism, in Persia . . . . . . . . 233 

Nestorians of the Malabar Coast . . . . 107 

Neulpm; grant of ^ubhakaradeva of Orissa 244, 246 
Nicobar Islanders and their country, remarks 
on the .. .. 81—84,132—137, 215—218 

Nicobar Islanders, and time . . . . . . 230 

Nicular (Great Nicobar) . . . . . . 216 

Niiab, riv., the Indus . . . . . . . . 30 

Nine Islands (Southern Nieobars) .. .. 216 

Nirun (in Sind), site of . . . . 19, 20 

Niti-sdro of Kamandaki . . . . . . 174 

Nitivarman, and Kicakavadha . . 200 

Nizam, H. B. H.. the, and the preservation of j 
Ajanta . . . . . . . . 158 ' 


Noden, Phil., tavern keeper . . Sc. 97, 102 

Noden, Mrs. Sc. 97, 102 

nokar (H. ncrukar), early use of the word . . 213 
Norris, Sir Wm., embassy of Sc. 94 — 96, 99 — 101 
! Nomra, Austrian frigate . . .. .. 217,218 

i numerals, Urdu, as used in Port Blair . . 38 

; nuneaties (cakes) . . . . . . . . . . 213 

j Nimez, Antonio, manual of currency by, etc. 181, 182 
Nuzvidu zamindars and Divi . . . . Sc. 98 

Nydyaiiardana, by Mahamahopadhyaya Phapi- 
I bhu^apa Tarkavagi^ (book -notice) . . . . 108 

i 

i 


I 


occupation, as the origin of caste 60. 51, 94, 242 

offerings (in Tibet) . . 156 

Ojha, Gaurishankar Hir5nand Mahamahopa* 
dhyaya, Rai Bahadur. 

Rdjpdtdne kd Jtihds 69 

Oldham, C. E. A. W. 

In Memoriam Sir Richard Camac Temple, Bt. i-iv 

The Antiquities of Sind 18 

RdjpAtdne kd Itihds (The History of R&jpu- 
t&n&) Ease. III. . . . . . . . . 69 

Catalogue of the Indian Collections in The 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Part VI, 
Mugiial Painting . . . . . . . . 98 

r Oeuvre de Sven Hedin et VOrograpkie du Tibet 99 
Warren Hastings and Philip Franeis .. 119 
Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology . . 120 
Journal of Francis Buchatusn (1810-11) . . 138 

Handbook to The Sculptures in the Peshawar 
Museum . . . . . . . . . . 139 

Tenth and Eleventh Reports on the Search for 
Hindi Manuscripts for the years 1917-18 

and 1920-22 , . 169 

Relations of Golconda in The Early Seventeenth 

CetUury 180 

Kerala Society Papers .. .. .. ..199 

South Indian Portraits in Stone aiul Metal . . 219 

Portrait Sculpture in South India . . . . 219 

Omrahs. See umard, 

Oraons, and their festivals 189, 190, 235 ; and 

place names . . . . . . . . 195 

ordeal, the, in Chinese folklore 118 ; in Travan- 
core 160 ; by balance .. .. .. .. 179 

organ (musical instrument), mention of, by 
Badaoni. as arghdn .. .. ...214 

organ (mitrailleuse) . . . . . . . . 214 

Orissft, early stone sculpture of . . , . . . 80 

Oriyji (Odri, Utkali), language I.A.V. 8, 19, 21, 22 

Ormond Sc. 113 

ossuaries, in the N. Nicobar isls. 83 
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outcry (auction) . . . . . . Sc. 79 

Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morpho- 
logy, by Stuart N. Wolfendrai (book -notice). . 100 


pddaja (^Otlra) . . . . . . . , . . 239 j 

paddy (rice in the husk) ..Sc. 75, 76 

Padihars . . . . . . . . . . 239 — 246 

Padmapaiji (AvalokiteSvara ) ..159 

Padmottara-Purdna, and ^iva . . . . 102 

pdhAn (priest) . . . . 236 

Pahaji, lang. (meaning of the term ), and Rajas- 
thani . . . . . . I.A.V. 7, 14, 16 

Pahla\’i Cross inscrip., St. Thomas’ mount 199, 

233, 234 

Pax-a Saddha Mahannavo (Prdkrita ^ahhd MtJidr- 
nova) by H. T. Sheth (book-notice) . . . . 140 

paisd (ddm, common copper coin) . . . . 223 

Paiaaci Prakrit, form of Prakrit spoken by the 

PUacas I.A.V. 17, 22, 45, 46 

Paiakollu, Dutch settlement at . . Sc. 99 

palemporee (pallumpores). bed spreads Sc. 81, 

107, 108 

Pallalamma, goddess 236, 238 

pam. See pdo. 

paAcagavya (meaning of), a means of purifica- 
tion 154, 166, 167 

PaScaias and Kurus . . . . I.A.V. 31, 32 

paftcdmfta, modem substitute for paAcagax’ya. . 166 
Psnchapaijdava Ratha.s, Mahabalipur 101, 103, 104 
PafichOli (paAchakula), and Pratihara 239, 240, 246 
pangara, pangaia, x>engoa (kind of boat) . . 214 
Panjab rivers, 7, courses of the . . . . 26 

Panjabi, dialect .. I.A.V. 11, 17, 18 

Panjtar inscrip. . . . . . , . . . . 80 

Pant, D, 

The Commercial Policy of the Moguls . . 100 

pdmdah and ydzdah . . , . 222 

pdo, (Port.), Chinese shoe-shaped ingot of gold Sc. 77 
Parkham yoksa, the .. 141 

Parsls, early English reference to the . . . . 214 

Parthian era . . . . . . . . . . 78 

PaSai, speech of the Dehgans of Lag^man I.A.V. 

8, 25, 26 

Possto of St. Thomas .. .. ..54, 66, 67 

Pa^tO, an Eranian language ..I.A.V. 27, 30, 42 
pataild (patela), a clinker built boat . . . . 88 

P4faliputra, the wooden walls of . . 120 

Patafijali I.A.V. 32 

Patara (Patri of Vamb6iy') . . . . . . 7 

patavardhana (used as a surname) . . 246 

patello (flat-bottomed boat) . . . . gg 

patola (silk-cloth). Barani’s use of the term . . 214 


paunchway (pansdht), Barani’s use of the term 214 
Payne (Pain), Thos. . . . . Sc. 79 

Payofui, riv. (TApti) $2 

Peachy (probably J. Peachy) . . Sc. 80, 81 

Peacock, Capt. Bus. . . 8c. 108, 109 

pearl fisheries (in the Artha-ldstra) . . 121 — 123 

Peddamma, village deity . . . . . . 236 

Peddapalle (Pettipole). in the Guntur district 

Sc. 94 — 98 

Peden Llama (goddess) . . 33, 34 

Pierson, Capt. Ed. . . Sc. 107 

pengoas (kind of boat) . . . . . . 214 

Peninsula of India, meaning the Malay Penin- 
sula Sc. 103, 103 

Penukopda, and Sadaiiva Rflya . . . . 23 

pepper-ports of Malabar . . . . . . . . 1 81 

Pera (Perez), Khwaja .4gj^4, Armenian mer- 
chant .. .. .. .. ..Sc. 89, 90 

pergunnah (pargana), use of the term by the his- 
torian Shams-i-eir4j ‘Af if .. .. ..214 

Persian influence on the I.A.Vs. I.A.V. 44, 45 
persons, and place names . . . . . . 208 

Peshawar Museum, hand-book to the sculptures 
in the . . . . . . . . . . . . 139 

Pettipole. See Peddapolle. 

pAodiyds, and fedea, fuddeea (coin) .. ..173 

phallic emblem, and the god-head . . . . 34 

Phipps, Wm„ (Phipe) . . Sc. 91, 108, 110, 111 
phirmand. See Jarmdn. 
phisick root (medicinal root). See Smilax 
pseudo-China. 

phonetics, and I. Vs. . . . . I..4,V. 46, 47 

phousdar. See faujddr. 

pia’s (probably Port, paio, a sort of thick 

sausage) Sc. 107 

pig, the, and festivals 235 — 237; and cattle. . 238 
pilgrimage, in Tibet 117, 118 ; places of .. 166 
pillar dollars (Spanish silver coins)’ . . Sc. 1 10 
pinda kharjdra (date fruit, Phoenix dactylifera) . 64 


pirates, Malay, visit Jxmkceylon . .Sc. 103, 106 
Pi63ca, modem (Dardic languages) I.A.V. 6 

22, 45 

Piiflcas, the, and the Khavas I.A.V. 16. 16; 

22. 23, 46 

pitis (coin) . . . . . . . . . . 72 

pitritarpana, gingelly (Sesamum indicum) . . 64 

Pitt, John, ‘ Consul,’ of the New E. I. C. Sc. 95, 

100 , 101 

Pitt, Thos., E. I. C Sc. 100. 101 

place names 194—197, 208,209 

plants and trees, marriage between . . 47 

platyrrhny, and the lower castes . . 67, 68 

Policundore. See Pulo Condore. 

Pollicull. See Pfllakollu. 

polling the hair, a purificatory rite 164, 165 

polyandry, in Tibet , . . . 186 

Pondicherry, funeral urns from near . . . . 137 

Poney, Capt Sc. 113, 114 

population of the Nicoljars . . 82, 83 
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Port Blair, Penal Settlement, eorruptions of Puttanapura inscrip. .. .. .. ..169 

Urdu words and of place names used in . . 38 — 40 
Portrait Sculpture, in South India, by T. G. Ara- 
vamutham (book -notice) . . . . . . 219 

ports (pepper-ports, etc.), of Malabar, weights, 
ete., of 181^183 

Portuguese, the, and Malabar 181 ; in Junk- Quilon copper -plate inscrip. . . . . . . 234 

ceylon Se. 103, 106 (? Hinqua) Sc. Ill 

Portuguese sausages . . . . . . Sc. 107 quintals (weights) . . . . . . . . 182 

Portuguese words in I.A.Vs. . . . . I.A.V. 45 

Porumamilla tank inscrip, and the name 
Madhyade&i . . . . . . ..17 

PrAg-Huijaka-Gnndhara countries . . . . 121 

Prakrits I.A.V. 32f. 

Definition of term . . I.A.V. 32 race and caste . . . . . . . . . . 67 

Primary I.A.V. 32^0 rack. See arrack. 

Secondary I.A.V. 32— 41 ragbushes .. 157 

^Tertiary I.A.V. 32 — 40 Rahanand, s. of Rsi. Pir 127 

Mfigadhi .. .. .. .. I.A.V. 30 Raja. C. Kunhan, A'fcofcotiadlMi of Nitivarman. . 200 

^Ardha-Magadlii . . . . I.A.V. 33, 35, 36 RSjaSekhara, on Bhasa 41 — 43 ; and the Prati- 

Sauraseni I.A.V. 30—33, 37 l^^ras 61 

Pratihara (Padihara), meaning of the Rajasimha of MewAf, and the Murals.. 21, 22, 60 

term .. .. .. .. .. 239, 240 Rajasthani dialects .. . .I.A.V. 7, 12, 14, 15 

pratikarana, suggested derivation of Pratihara, Rajgors (Rajagurus), and widow remarriage . . 244 

from . . . . . . . . . . 246 Rdjp&tdne kd Itihds [the History of RajpOtana], 

Pratiharas, in various castes 243 Paac. Ill, by Mahamahopadhyaya Rai Baha* 

Pratapasimha of Mewar . . . . . . 21, 69 Gaurishankar HirAnand OjhA (book-notice) 69 

Prdyaicitta, or Hindu ideas on, the expiation of Rajputs of Clhitor, and the MugJjals 1 — 6, 21 — 25; 

ain .. .. .. 151 — 154, 165 — 167 and the MarathAs 60 ; and the term proliadro 

prayer-walls . . . . . . . , ..183 239 ; and widow remarriage 244 ; caste status 

prayer-wheels .. .. .. .. 157,183 of •• •• •• •• I.A.V. 12, 16 

Prhn Sagar, of LallO LAI . . . . I.A.V. 9 RakSasatangadi (Talikota), battle of . . 23, 24 

Preeun, dialect (Veron, Wasi-veri) . . I.A.V. 25 RAma legend . . . . . . . . I.A.V. 31 

Prdsuus, habitat and language of the . . I.A.V. 25 RAma RAya, and SadA^iva RAya . . 23 — 26 

prigonies (parganaa) 214 RAma TarkavAgiMi, and literary ApabhramSa 

prisoners, food allowances of, in the reign of I.A.V. 36 

Firuz Tugfcluq 202 RAmpurvA pillars 141,145 

Pfithideva, Ratnapur inscrip, of . . . . 18n. Ramsden, Mrs. Mary . . Sc. 90 

pronunciation, and alphabets .. I.A.V. 52 — 56 Raugpuri dialect .. .. .. I.A.V. 21 

PudattAlvar and MAmallai 101 roflias at Mahabalipuram 101 

Pulindai (Pulindas), habitat of the ..110 NoJwi-fcuto palace, and the Ix)tus Mahal .. 25 

Pulla Panjong. See Pulo Panjang. Ratnapur inscrip, of Prithideva . . . . 18n. 

Pulo Condore, Sc. 102, New E. I. Co.’s Settle- rattans (canes) Sc. 105, 106 

ment at Sc. 106 raUt, the 222 

Pulo Lankava (Lankawi), isl., S. E. of Junk- Raworth, John, free mercliant .. Sc. 90, 110, 111 

ceylon . . . . . . . . . . Sc. 106 Ravi, riv., 26 “ the river of Lahore ” . . . . 29 

Pulo Milo, a Nicobar isl . . 81 — 83 re-birth, Hindu belief in 30, 167 

Pulo Panjang isl. . . . . . . . . Sc. 106 reckoning, among the Nicobar islanders 81 ; 

Pulumayi II, Andhra k. .. .. .. ..112 Tibetan methods of .. .. .. 227 — 230 

Pundra, northern Bengal 14, 15; Pupdravar- Recovery ., .. .. .. .. Sc. 91, 92 

dhana .. .. .. 17,18 Red Idol, the (in Tibet) .. .. .. 157 

Puniali, a SipA dialect .. .. .. I.A.V. 26 R^ulating Act of 1773 .. .. ..119 

Punt, Capt. Thos. Sc. 88 Reid, Capt. Alex Sc. 80, 81, 83, 84 

Purus, the, conquered by Sudas. . .. I.A.V. 31 ReHita (literary UrdO, masc.) ..I.A.V. 9, 10 

Purusa-Jtllta, and caste .. ..60 Retoti (literary Urdfi, fem.) ..I.A.V. 9, 10 

Pushyamitra . . . . 122 Relations of Golcondah in The Early Seventeenth 

puspabheda, plant (navamallikd) 64 Century, edited by W. H. Moreland (book- 

pustaka (meaning of) .. .. .. ..160 notice) .. .. .. .. .. .. 180 

putcaloes. a kind of piece-goods, but unidenti- relationship, and place names . . 202 

fled . . . . . . Sc. 82, 83 religion, medicine and magic . . 93 — 95 
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religious ciistomB, Tibetan .. .. ..117 

respondentia (a loanuponcargo)Sc. 78,8.“?. 112 — 114 
i?f I'ue tU Folklore FrancnU, organe ds la Society 
du Folklore Francais, TXos. 1 & 2. .Jan. -Fob. 

1930, by L. Staudo (book-notice) .. .. 99 

Il'l Veda, and magic 93 ; and the I. A. Vs. I.A.V. 

29. 31 —33 

rhenish (Rhine wine from Dordrecht) . . Sc. H2 
Richard.s, F. J., 

Studies in Tamil Literature and History . . 14i) 
Rink. Dr., on geologj- of the Xicobars . . 217. 21. S 
nil (a weight) .. .. .. .. .. 2i!l 

rosaries, Tibetan . . . . . . . . ..117 

royal families, derivation of their names 239, 240 
Rsi pafleam? (women’s festival) .. .. 165 

R?i Pir, Papijit Piklshah, a great herrr.it of Kash- 
mir, life of 95—98, 123—127 

Rudrad^man I, 6aka 112 ; inscrip, by . . . . 122 

Rudrasena .. .. .. .. ..112 

ruinaes (Pers., rands), madder .. Sc. 109, llo 
Ruknu'd-din, shrine in Mult5n . . . . . . 26 

Rami ^an, gen., and Chitor . . . . ..1,2 

Rummindei pillar inscrip, (the word aihahhdgiye 

in the) 168—170, 204—207 

rupee, and the tola 162 ; Madras rupee Sc. 78, 

79, 85, 88; Bombay rupee Sc. 109, 113; 
Surat rupee .. .. Sc. 109, 112, 113 

Russell, John (Pres, of Bengal) Sc. 80, 85, 86, 

88, 91, 109, 110, 114 
Russia (Moscovy), and Aurangzeb . . Sc. 99 

Rustam, and Clondo[jharos (Oondopharnes) . . 120 


Sabffians of .S. Arabia, mission of Thoophilus 
the Indian to 

aeibdt (meaning of) . . . . . . . . ; 

Sadahalli grant of Devaruya of VTjayanagara . . 
tSadflsiva Raya, emperor, the prison of ..23- 
Sadkero, Sadkereh, (? Shorkot, or Satgharo) 
Sidi ‘Ali at 

Sahabani (Jesus ?), legend of 
sahodaka-setu (lakes) 

Saif Sjan, gov. of Kashmir, and Rsi Pir 
St. Andrew Sc. 78, 79, 83, 85, 87, 102, 109, 112, 
St. Brntholomow, legend of . . 56, 232, 

St. Isidore of Seville, and ,St. Thomas . . 

St. Thomas in Southern India . . . . 105 — 

St. Thomas in lothabis, Calamina, Kantorya or 

Mylapore . , . . . . . . 231 

St. Thomas, the burial place of . . 33- 

St. Thomas’ Mount, near Mylapore . . 231 

S. Thome, is it in Civitale lothabis ? . . 53 - 

ioivala, p\a,nt {Vallisneria spiralis) 


15. 16 
. . 34 

40—48. 04—66 
. . 158 
. . .59 

. . 186 
cojiper-plate 

.. 17 


l^ivism in Mamallai . . . . . . 101 — 103 

Sajjanasiiiiha, Mahariuja of MewJr ■ ■ 33, 59 

^uka eras . . . . . . . . . . 78 

Sinara, tree (probably mangijera indu-a) . . 47 

Sakafi (village) , . . . . . 15, 16 

Sdkti cult, in Tibet . . . . . . . . 34 

,‘^akuntald. natuie-study in the 40 — 48. 04 — 06 
i^akya Mimi (Biiddlia) .. .. .. 158 

Salim (Jahiirgir) . . , . . . . . . . ,59 

saluting, in Tibet .. .. .. .. ..186 

Samfic4radeva, MahJrtijadhiraja, cojiper-plate 
grant of . . . . . . . . . . . . 17 

Sambhal, in Moradabad district .. . .27n. 

Sambilong (Southern Xicobars) . . .. ..210 

sami, tree (Acacia Suma) . . . . . . 47 

Sampige inscrip. . . . . . . . . . . 204 

sampon wood. See sappan-wood. 

Samskfta (meaning of) . . . . . . I.A.V. 32 

Samudragupta .. .. .. ..112 

Sanders, Capt. W. Sc. 113 

S5hg9., Rapa of Mew5r . . . . . . . . 1 

Sankara, and caste . . . . . . . . 94 

sannocs. See sdnii. 

Sanskrit, influence of, on Bengali I.A.V. 21, 22 ; 
in X. India, I.A.V. 35, 39 ; and the I.A.Vs. 

I.A.V. 41 — 16 ; (classical) . . I.A.V. 32, 39 

Santals, Dravidian, cephalic and nasals indices 
i among the . . . . , . . . . . 68 

! sdnu (cotton cloth) . . . . Sc. 81 — 83 

I Sapadalakja, and the Gujars, etc. I.A.V. 13, 15, 16 

I sappan wood (redwood) .. ..Sc. 86, 88 


.V. 32 

.. 112 
Sc. 113 
1 


saptaparna. tree (Alstonia scholaris) 
sarassos, long cotton scarves 
Sarmod, Sfifi ascetic, and Aurangzeb 
^4strS, Hirftnanda, 

Hindi Bltdshd aur Sdltitya 
sdtghii (large goblets) 

Satraps, the Western 
Saunders, Capt. Thos. .. ...Sc, 

SaurasfnJ, or Western speech 
6aurasdui, Prakrit 

Apabhramfea . . 
sausages, Portuguese, recipo for 
!^a varas, the 1 10 ; and place names 
sacarna (Brahmap) 

Sawandi, and DepJr Ghangro . , 
scapegoat, the, in Tibet 
scapes (perhaps root vegetables) 
Scattorgooil, Anne 
Scattergood, Arabella 
Scattergood, Caroline 
Scattergood, Eliz. 


. . 48 

Sc. 82 
124, 125 


..198 
. . 202 
. . 112 
Se. 80, 86, 88, 114 
I.A.V. 30—37 
I.A.V. 30—35 
I.A.V. 37 
Sc. 107 
IB . , 190, 196 

243 

19 

. . 117 
. . Sc. 92, 98 
Sc. 90 
Sc. 80, 90, 109 
. . Sc. 89, 90 
.. Sc. 89, 90 


Scattergood, Jolm, sen., and Abft’l-Uasan Sliah 
of Golconda . . . . . . . . Sc. 97 

Scattergoods, the, and the East India Com- 
pany Sc. 75—114 

Sceptre Sc. 81 

Schorer, Antonio, on Golconda currency, etc- 

181, 182 

script, Kharosthi, the name of the . . . . 150 
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sculpture 

Amaravati . . . . ■ • • • 141 

^aacH 141, 142. 144 

Bharhut 89, 90, 141, 142 

Yaksha 142, 144 

Sohwan, site of . . . . . . . . V. .19, 20 

Senbel. See Sambhal. 

sequins (chekings) . . . . . . Sc. 85 

ser, a weight (n'fi) . . .. 201,221,223 

Serendivu, and Di^ni . . . . . . 248 

Seringapatam, two inscrips, from . . . . 206 

setu, (artificial lakes) . . . . 122 

setu-patha, setu-bandha, moaning of . . . . 122 

Shahbazgarhl inscrip, and Dardic . . I.A.V. 45 
Shah ‘Alam (Bahadur Shah) . . Sc. 97. 99, 100 
Shah Jahan, and Chitor 21, 60 ; and the maund 164 
Shah Mirza (Mahmud Sultan Mirza), gov. of 
Lahore . . . . . . . . . . 27n. 29 

Shah Muhammad (tutor of Dark Shikoh), and 

Pir . . . . . . . . 97 

shalloes (cotton cloth) .. .. Sc. 113 

Shan silver shell token (money) . . 70, 76, 77 

shaules jamawara (apparently striped shawls) 

Sc. 82, 83 

shaases (Ar. ahdsh), turban-sash . . Sc. 82, 83 

shell-money (Shan silver shell money) 70, 76, 77 
Sher Shah, and Chitor 2 ; and coinage . . . . 221 

Sheth, Pandit Harigovindas, Pai'a Saddha Ma- 
hanavo (PrAkfita ^ahhd Mahdri^ava) .. ..140 

Shiraz (Shiross), wine of . . . . . . Sc. 90 

Sho Allum (Shah ‘Alam) . . Sc. 94. 97, 99 

‘ shoe ’ of gold (poo) . . . . Sc. 77 

‘ shoo of gold ’ (gold ingots) Sc. 1 1 1 

Shorn Pen (tribe, of Groat Nicobar) 81 — 83 : 

and the census . . . . . . ..133 

Sidi ‘Ali Shelebi in India 1554 — 1566 a.d. 5 — 8, 

26—30 

sieges of Chitor . . . . . . 1—5, 21 — 25 

Sikandar Khan Sur, and Humayun 27 ; and Akbar 29 
Sikandar Lodi, and weights, mecksures, etc. . . 221 
Silimpur stone inscrip, from Bogra district 14 — 18 
sin, Hindu ideas on the expiation of 151 — 154 

165—167 

Sin tribe, the . . . . . . . . I.A.V. 26 

Sipa language I.A.V. 26 — 28 ; dialects of I.A.V. 27 
Sindhi, language, dialects of I.A.Vs. 8, 17 — 19, 

42. 45—49 

Singapqra inscrip. ..170 

singhdfd. See kubja. 

Siraiki dialect I.A.V. 18 

Sisodias, the, under Pratapsimha I . . . . 59 

sitddhyaiba (supdt. of crown lands) .. 110,111, 122 
Mtala, a grass (Andropogon muricatus) . . . . 64 

^iva (Virabhadra) 46 ; in Mahabalipur sculp- 
ture 101—104 

Siyamba, Siyambapura, vil., suggested to be 
the same as Silimpur ..16 

Skandagupta, and the HOnas 112,121,122 

slaves (of Muliammad Tugfaluq), food allowances 

of 201—202 I 


sloka, suggested meaning of the word 171 — 173 
Smilax paeudo-Ckina . . . . . . Sc. 8.3 

‘ Snowmen ’ of Tibet .. 184 

Sodhara, Sudhara (Chenab) . . . . . . 30 

aohorai festival, and the Oraons 189, 190, 235 

soils, and place names . . . . . . . . 208 

aoldo, coin of Albuquerque . . . . . . 75 

Soloman, Mar, and St. Thomas .. .54, 231, 232 

Solomon, Mt., of Car Nicobar 132, 133, 135, 136, 215 
Somaskandha . . . . . . 104 

somatology as an origin of caste . . 50, 51 

Sombrero, another name for diowra isl. 

(Nicobars) .. .. .. .. .. 216 

Some Indian Portraits in Stone and Metal, by T. 

G. Aravamutham (book-notice) . . . . 219 

Somers .. .. Sc. 107, 108, 110, 113 

sdns (Burmese, workers of'evil) . . . . 32 

soop. See aup. 

Sopur, in Kashmir, birthplace of Pfr . . 95 

soy, a Chinese sauce . . . . . . Sc. 75 

Soya hispida, the beans of which are used to 
make soy . . . . . . . . Sc. 75 

spice-trade, Arab, of Malabar . . 181, 183 

spirits, mountain spirits . . . . ..115 

sponges, from the Nicobar isls. . , . . . . 134 

^ravasts. Solar k. .. .. .. .. 14 

6r&vasti, cap. of k. Lava 14, 17 

Sr&vasti, founded by the Solar k. .^r9vasta 14, 17, IS 
Sr5\'asti-Siyamba, vil. .. .. .. .. 18n. 

^r5va3ti-Takk5rik5 17, in Gauda of Bengal . , 18 

Sribhdsya of Ramanuja . . . . . . . . 198 

SriNigamanta MahadeSika, and Vabhnavism 102, 104 
Starkes, John . . . . Sc. 80, 81, 91 

Staude, L. 

Revue dr Folklore Francois, organe dc la Societi 
du Folklore Francois, Nos. 1 and 2, Jan.- 

Feb. 1930 99 

Sten Konow, Prof., 

Corpus Inscriptiotntm Indicarum, vol, II, 

Part I, Kharo^tri Inscriptions, with the ex- 
ception of those of A6oka . . . . . . 77 

Sten Konow, Prof., on the Viddhaidlabhafljikd . . 61 

Stibs (Hil), Capt. B. . . So. 79, 80, 88, 91 

stick-lac (Hind. Idkh) . . , . Sc. 76, 105, 108 

stone relief from a Kalinga railing . . 89, 90 

Storia de Mogor and Chitor . . . . . . 2n . 

Studies in Tamil Literature and History, by V. R. 

Ramachandra Dikshitar (book-notice) . . 140 
stdpas, at Mirpur-KhAs. etc. 19 ; at Haddu • ■ 120 
Subhakaradeva, Neulpur grant of . . 244, 245 

Success . . Sc. 89 

Sudks, and DivddAsa . . . . . . I.A.V. 31 

Sudheran-jo-dhtkdo, stupa at . . . . . . 19 

^Hdra (pddaja), as a pratihdra . . . . . . 239 

Sftdras, origin of 50 — 52, 93 — 95, 241 — 243 ; 

and widow remarriage . . . . . . . . 244 

Sue Vihkr copper-plate inscrip. . . . . . . 80 

suffixes, Dravidian . . . . . . 8, 9 

Sult&iipur . , . . . . 7 
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slip (winnowing basket) . . . . . . Sc. 76 

supernatural powers, in Tibeto- Burmese folklore 31 
superstitions, primitive, and the origin of caste 
95 ; Tibeto-Burmese . . . . . . 183, 184 

Sur, Atul K., 

Harsha . . . . . . . . . . 247 

Sur dynasty, and Humayiin . . . . . . 27 

Sura^tra, conquest of, by Candragupta II . . 112 
Surman Embassy to Delhi . . . . Sc. 97 

Sutlej, riv., other names of the .. ..7,26 

Svapnavdsavadatta . . .. .. .. 41 — 44 

Srong-Tsang-gampo, Bmp., and the Dalai 
Lamas . . . . . . . . . . . . 31 

si/dmaka, a millet grain (Panicum frumentaceum) 66 
Syamasundara Dose, and the search for Hindi, 

MSS 159 

Syriac Breviary', the, and St. Thomas . . . . 66 

Syrian Christians of Malabar . . . . 107, 108 


Tavernier, on Malay tin currency 

70—72, 76 

Taxila copper-plate inscrip. 

78, 79 

„ gold plate inscrip. 

.. 80 

,, silver scroll inscrip. 

.. 80 

tea, in Tibet 

.. 227 

Tegnapatam (site of Fort St. David) 
Temple, 

Sc. 98 

Sir Richard Camac, Bt., obituary notice of pp. i-iv 
Temple, Sir Richard 

Museulmen 

.. 100 

Mussell Man 

. . 158 

Journal oj Francis Buchanan 

.. 138 

temple guardians 

.. 118 

Tenasserim, cock coin or token 70, 74 

medals 

70—72, 76 

Tenasserim currency 

. . 74 

Tenduc, lendo, i.e., India (?) China Christians 

of 

. . £6 


Tenth and Eleventh Reports on the Search Jor 
Hindi manuscripts in the years 1917 — 1919 
and 1920 — 1922, by Rai Bahadur Hiralal 
Teressa, a Nicobar isl. 81 — 84, 134, 136, other 
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See 


Tahaqdt-i-Akbart, on Chitor 
taboos (food), Hindu, 153, 154 ; in Tibet 
tejassvdmya, suggested meaning of 
taka, ancient Indian coin . . 

Tatot-i-Bahi inscrip. 

Takkari, the Pogri character 
Taksa^ilA University 
Talikota (Bak^asatangadi) 
tamarind tree 
tamarind seeds, as tokens 
Tamil inscrips. 

Tamil literature and history’, studies in 
Tamo (St. Thomas) 
tankd and takcl 

tantarobois, a fruit not identified. Sc. 97, 102. 
CcEsalpinia. 

tanlhdng (Shdn silver majizi) 
tapasalaru, tree (Balanites Roxburghii) 

Tapti, riv. . . 

T5r6, cult of 

Tara (name of a species of Ccesalpinia) . . Sc. 102 
Tarahgaldtd, the Tarahgavati of Padalipta 

I.A.V. 30 

Tarahgavati of Padalipta . . I.A.V. 36 

Tdrikh-i-AlJi, on Chitor . . . . . . . . " 

Tarkavagi^, Mahamahopadliyaya Phapibhu- 

Nydyadarsana .. .. .. ..198 

Tarkkari, village, where was it ? .. 14 — 18 

Tatar g\an Lodi, general of Bahadur Shah .. 1 

Tartars (Chinese ?), pilgrims to Mylaporo .. 56 
Tatta, Suli ‘Ali at the siege of 6, 7 ; (Thathah) 

.'.19.20 


1 

names of 

.. 216—217 

' 

terracotta figurines from 



Nilgiri gra\ es 

.. 141,145 


Taxila 

142, 144, 145 


Shah-ji-ki-Dheri 

..142 

2 

(fragmentary) 

..145 

. . 226 

BasSrh 

. . 142—146 

204—207 

Bhita 

141,143 

.. 77 

Harappa 

..143 

.. 79 

Mohenjo-daro 

..143 

A.V. 11, 16 
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142, 143 

I.A.V. 23 
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142,143 

23—25 
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143, 144 

. . 64 

Bannu (fragmentary) 

..144 

76, 77 

Tovenapatam. See Tegnapatam. 


.. 199 
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.. I.A.V. 18 

.. 140 
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.. 56 

The Christians of St. Thomas, aMalayalam work 106n. 

.. 77 
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i 

77 I 
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62 
34 
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55, 231, 234 
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115—118, 155—157, 183—186, 224—230. 
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. . 248 
87, 80, 113 
.. 107 
I.A.V. 6 


ese) 70 ; (Shan) 
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til, gingelly (Sesamum indicum) 
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..77 
.. 17 

. . 64 

.. 216—218 
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Sc. 103, 104, 106 
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indica) . . . . . . . . . . • . 64 
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the cock . . . . . . . . . . . . 74 
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Fiikhien . . . . . . . . . . . . 56 
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162, 222 
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Torma (figures, forms) . . . . . . . . 226 
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tan I.A.V. 28 
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travel, foreign . . . . . . . . . . 154 

Trenchfield, Elihu Sc. 88, 90, 109, 110, 113, 114 
Trenchfield, Eliz. . . . . . . Sc. 83, 84 

Trenchfield, R. . . . . . . . . Sc. 79 

Trikalitiga . . . . . . . . . . . . 63 

Triu6b, riv. . . . . . . . . . . 26 

Trinkat, a Nicobar isl. 81 — 84 ; (Sequme) . . 216 
Tripuri, seat of Keyuravarsa Yuvarajadeva I 61 — 63 
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place names 


.. 196,197 
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.. I.A.V. 46 
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.. I.A.V. 17 

Tuma, St. Thomas 


. . 56 
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Sc. 95, 100 
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. . 73 

Twin Fish, the, as a symbol 


. . 57 
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. . 168 

Ucch 


7 

Uoci, language (Lahnda) . . 

.. I.A.V. 17,18 

Udayagiri rock -cut reliefs 


89, 90 

Udayapur, history of 


59, 60 

Udayasimha II, Maharuija of 

Mewar 

. . 1, 2, 21 

Udi Singh (Udayasimha II) 


2 

Ugra (Sans, uyra, of mixed 

race) 

93—94 


Ujjain, and Yuvarajadeva I, 63 ; and the Sakas 112 
umard (Mu(^al nobles) . . . . . . Sc.99 

Upanfigara, a subordinate literary ApabhraipSa 

I.A.V. 36—38 

uqiya (wei^t) . . . . . . . . . . 201 

Urdu, corruptions of, in the Penal Settlement of 

Port Blair 38—40 

Vrdtl, language I.A.V. 9, 10, 44, 45 

Usejul Tables (Prinsep’s) . . 162, 183, 222 

uiira, root (of Andropogon muricatus) . . . . 64 


Vfigurika (modem Bflgri) tribe . . 

..no 

Vaishnavism, at Mah&balipur . . 

101, 103 

VaiSyas, the . . 60 — 62, 94, 

95, 241, 242 

Vall6.1a8ena, k., and the Yogis . . 

..244 

varna, smd caste . . 

49, 51 

varsa-pramd^a, suggested meaning of 

.. Ill 

Vasi?tha, and Visvamitra 

.. I.A.V. 31 

Vastavya, ^rivastavya, a title and SrSivasti . . 18 

V&tsy&yana 

..198 

Vedanta system 

..198 

Vernaculars, Modem Indo-Aryan 

I.A.V. 1—56 

Verooculars, Inter. 

. I.A.V. 7 

„ M 

I.A.V. 7, 51 

„ N. W. and E. connexion between 

I.A.V. 8, 

31, 46—51 

„ Outer 

.I.A.V. 8, 49 

„ S. and E. 

. I.A.V. 61 

Veron, language (Presun, Wasi-veri) 

.I.A.V. 8, 25 

verse, anustubh, in the KaxUaliya Ariha-sdstra 


171, 172 

vetasa, cane (Calamus Rotang) . . 

.. 48 

VicOli, dialect 

. I.A.V. 18 

Victor, bishop of Capua, and the burial places 

of the Apostles . . 

.. 231 

Victoria, q., and Peden Llamo . . 

.. 34 

Viddhaidlabhanjikd, the staging of 

61—63 

Vidyadharamalla, hero of the ViddhaidlabkaHji- 

kd 

61—63 

Vidyapati, a newly found work by 

. . 160 

Vijayanagara, and Sada^iva Raya 

. . 23 

Vikrama era 

. . 78 

Vikramaditya, and Augustus 

. . 57 

Vikram&jit, Rfii)6 of Mewar 

..1,2 

Virabhadra 

. . 46 

(“hero-stones”) 

.. 219 

visa (lotus stalk fibres) 

.. 64 

Vi?nu, the Supernatural Self 

. . 31 

Vi^pu’s Paradevata Paramarthya sculptured at 

Mahabalipur 

. 101—104 
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